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THE TROUBLE IN THE NEAB EAST. 


THE LAND OF THE BLACK MOUNTAIN. By R. 


Wron and G. Prance. With 51 Illustrations and a Map, crown 8vo, 6s, 
The Experiences of two Englishmen in Montenegro. ie 
“Throws light on the present conditions of unrest...... a very entertaining 

book.”—Daily News. We ; mae & 
“Every page has a vivid description or an interesting incident.”—Scotsman. 
“4 most interesting picture.”—Darly Chronicle. ; : 
“ Attractive and informing......abundance of desperate stories.”"—Daily Mail. 


LETTERS FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT TO 


HIS SON. By GrorGe Horace Lorimer. Crown 8vo. 6s. : 
“ Amusing in the highest degree and full of good sense and good feeling.” 


—Spectator. 
WHEN I WAS A CHILD. By an Oxp Porter. 
With an Introduction by Ropert Spence Watson. Crown 8v0, 6s, 

« An excellent book, in every way to be commended.” —Athenzum, 

“More dramatic than most novels.”—Daily News. 

“A vivid picture of industrial England during the early Forties. A supremely 
interesting book.”—Scotsman. ; ' 

“The author writes with simplicity and good feeling.” —Times. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LAW. By W. S. Ho xps- 


worTH, M.A., B.C.L. Vol. I., demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. (Shortly. 


THE STORY OF GENERAL BACON: a Short Account 


of a Peninsular and Waterloo Veteran. By ALNop J. Bocer. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


4 7 
FLORENCE: her History and Art. By F. A. Hyert. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This work is intended to occupy a middle position between the Guides and 
Histories of Florence. It tells the story of the rise and fall of the Republic 
consecutively, but more succinctly than the works of Napier, Trollope, or 
Villari, whilst it treats of Florentine Art and Letters parenthetically, but more 
systematically than has been done by either of these writers. 


CYMBELINE. Edited by Epwarp Downey. Demy 


8vo, 3s. 6d. [The Arden Shakespeare. 


SHAKESPEARE’S GARDEN. By J. Harvey BLoom. 


With Illustrations, feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d.; leather, 4s. net. 
“ A dainty little volume.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“ Altogether charming.” —Birnuingham Post. 


THE BOOK OF THE COUNTRY AND THE GARDEN. 


By Mrs. StePHEN Batson. Illustrated by F. Carruthers Gould and A. C. 
Gould. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“ Delightful pages.” —Pilot. 

“ An excellent and charming book.”—St. James's Gazette. 

“The illustrations to the work are by Mr. F. Carruthers Gould and Mr. 
A.C. Gould.'who have both caught the spirit of the work, the former its 
humour, the latter both its humour and its rural charm. Altogether it is a 
book which we can truthfully describe as delightful.”—Liverpool Mercury. 


THE ROMANY RYE. By Gerorce Borrow. With 
Notes and an Introduction by Joun Samvson. Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
net ; leather, 2s, 6d, [The Little Library. 


WAGNER'S CYCLE AT COVENT GARDEN, 


THE RING OF THE NIBELUNG: an Interpretation, 
embodying Wagner’s own Explanations. By A, L. CLEATHER and B. Crump. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Contents: Introductory. Fore-Evening: Tae Rainecoup. First Day: Tus 
Va.xrriz. Second Day: Sieerriep. Third Day: Dusk or THE Gops. With 
Appendix containing some of Wagner’s remarks on the principles he followed 
in developing and combining the musical motives. 


A BOOK OF EXMOOR. By F. J. Sveut. 


crown 8vo, 6s. 

This book deals with a variety of topics, embracing legend, folklore, dialect, 
sport, biography, history, and natural history, and renders accessible to the 
public a mass of particulars hitherto attainable only in expensive monographs 
or in scattered periodicals. The author has been at immense pains to consult 
every known source of information, both printed and oral; and*his aim has 
been to produce, not so much a guide-book, but something more satisfying and 
substantial,—viz., an exhaustive account of the matters in question. There are 
numerous illustrations. 


THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE TO 
THE CORINTHIANS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by H. L. 
Govpee, M.A., Principal of Wells Theological College. Demy 8vo, 6s. 

[Westmins'er Commentaries. 


THE STUDENT’S PRAYER BOOK. Th> Text of the 


Morning and Evening Prayer and Litany. With Notes by W.. HL. 
Fuiecker, M.A., D.C.L. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


KENT. By G. Cuivon. Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. 


Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s.; leather, 3s. 6d. net. [The Little Guides. 


HERTF ORDSHIRE. By H. W. Tompxrys. Illustrated by 


. H. New. Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s. ; leather, 3s, 6d. net, [The Little Guides, 


THE YOUNG PRETENDER. - By C. S. Terry. - With 


12 Illustrations, cloth, 3s. 6d.; leather, 4s. net. [Little Biographies, 


LYRA SACRA. A Book of Sacred Verse. Selected and 


Edited by H. C. Brercuine, M.A., Canon of Westminster. Pott 8vo, 
cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. (The Library of Devotion. 


GRACE ABOUNDING. By Joun Bunyan. Edited by 
S. C. Freer, M.A. Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s, ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
[The Library of Devotion, 


AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. By J. E. Marr, F.R.S. 
With a Coloured Map and many Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 
** An interesting description, supplemented by illustrative pictures, of the 
natural composition and structure of rocks, concise, lucid, and never at all 
heavy.”’—Scotsman. 


THIRTY YEARS IN AUSTRALIA. By Mrs. Cross 


Illustrated, 





(Ada Cambridge). Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
‘* An agreeable and stimulating book by one who knows her subject well.” 
** Admirable pictures of colonial life.’”,-—Morning Post, —Academy. 
** Full of good things.’’—Glasgow Herald, 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


THE BETTER SORT. By Henry James. 


“Mr. James’s people are all alive ; the whole scene is laid with consummate 
stage management. Out of the social commotion rises the story, sometimes 
poignant, sometimes humorous.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“The union of freshness and artifice is a constant source of delight.” —Times, 

“Close and subtle is the style; astonishing dexterity. The longest of these 
stories has a fine philosophy behind it. Mr. James brings a curious fancy 
qualified by an exquisite observation.”’—Manchester Guardian. 


THE RED HOUSE. By E. Nessit. Third Edition. 


“The narrative of the first year of the married life of a young and devoted 
couple. A charming story. The sentiment is natural and dexterously inter- 
woven with ludicrous incidents.” —Spectator. 

“The book should regenerate a whole townful of worldlings.”—Standard, 

“Fresh, sunny, tenderly human.’’—Daily Chronicle. 

“Full of fun and fancy, grace and wit.”—Tablet. 


THE PARISH OF HILBY. By Mary E. Many. 


[4A New Edition. 
THE DIVERTED VILLAGE. By Grace Ruys. 


“The result is one of the freshest and most amusing books this season has 
produced. The villagers are admirably depicted, and every one seems alive, 
everything seems real, in this most delightful book.’””—Daily Mail. 

“Very entertaining reading, with an original vein of humour.” 

—Birmingham Post. 





“Quite the best humorous book of many weeks,’’—Morning Advertiser. 
A STRETCH OFF THE LAND. By G. Srewart 


WLES. 
“Unmistakable descriptive power.”’—Academy. 


PLAIN AND VELDT. By J. H.M. Assort, Author of 
** Tommy Cornstalk.” 
“ Brilliant pieces of descriptive writing; the author shows himself a master 
in all he does.” —Birmingham Post. 
** All are characterised by crispness and vigour of narration.” —Globe, 


THE MACHINATIONS OF THE MYO-OK. By 


Cecit LowIs. 
** No man can fail to be amused by this book.”—Birmingham Post. 
“Drawn with infinite skill and humour, and the oflicial tangle that results 
from the Myo-ok’s delinquencies is delightful.”— Western Morning News, 


LOVE IN A LIFE. By Atian MonKuHovse. 

“Tt is the old story of two men and a maid, told with a freshness of interest 
and distinction of language and treatment.”—Times. _ 

‘* A cleverly conceived story, cleverly written.” —Vanity Fair. 


A FREE LANCE OF TO-DAY. By Hueu Cuirrorp. 


* A strong and vivid story.”—Academy. . 
‘*A wealth of beautiful writing and fine thought and interesting native 
delineation. The local colouring shows rare talent.”—Manchester Guardian, 


THE SQUIREEN. By Suan F. Buttock. 


“ Extraordinarily fresh and stimulating.” —Manchester Guardian. 

‘A drama of intense human interest amid men and women in whom lie 
unsuspected depths of passion and virtuc, baseness and nobility.” —Scotsman. 

“A story of remarkable light and shade which keeps our interest and our 
sympathy.”—Illustrated London News. 

“The best novel of the year so far: in every page subtle, eloquent, and 
scrupulously true.”—British Weekly. ; 





Kindly write to Messrs. METHUEN for their NEW CATALOGUE and for their LIST of SIXPENNY NOVELS, 





METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


GEORGE MOORE’S N=&W BOOK. 


THE UNTILLED FIELD. 
By GEORGE MOORE, Author of “ Evelyn Innes,” &c. 
“Red Cloth Library.” 6s. [April 27th. 
Mr. George Moore’s new book deals with the continual emigration of the 
Irish peasantry to America. His hero is the emigrant ship, and in a series of 


episodes—some grave, some gay, some romantic, some pathetic, and all filled 
with vivid aud absorbing interest—the author develops his heartfelt theme.” 


FOR THE CENTENARY. 
WESLEY AND HIS PREACHERS. 


Their Conquest of Britain. 


By G. HOLDEN PIKE, Author of ‘“ Cromwell and his Times,” &c 
Illustrated, small demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


In this book Mr. Pike presents a popular picture of the great preacher and 
his work, and of the old world in which he lived, 


TWO NEW PSEUDONYMS. 
AS A TREE FALLS. 


By L. PARRY TRUSCOTT, Author of “ The Poet and Penelope.” 


Cloth, 2s.; paper covers, 1s, 6d. 


A NE’ER DO WELL. 
By VALENTINE CARYL. 
Cloth, 2s.; 


[Second Impression. 


paper covers, 1s. 6d, [May 11th. 


AUGUSTUS. Life and Times of the Founder 
of the Roman Empire (B.C. 63—A.D. 14). 


By E.S. SHUCKBURGH, Litt.D. With 47 Illustrations and Photogravure 
Frontispiece, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 16s. 

“ His book is in the best sense a popular book, which any intelligent man or 
woman, whether he or she be a classical scholar or not, can read with profit 
and pleasure....... The book is a really valuable contribution to the popular 
literature about a splendid moment in the history of the ancient world.” 

—Atheneum, 


THE CONFLICT OF DUTIES, 
AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


By ALICE GARDNER, Lecturer and Associate of Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge; Author of ‘Julian the Philosopher.” Cloth gilt, large crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 
** It is rare indeed to find sermons at once so thoughtful, sensible, and well 
balanced as these essays.” —Athenzum. 


TRUE TALES OF MOUNTAIN 
ADVENTURE FOR NON- 
CLIMBERS, YOUNG AND OLD. 


By Mrs. AUBREY LE BLOND (Mrs. Main). With numerous Illustrations 
and Frontispiece, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
“The tales are far more thrilling than the most sensational of novels.” 
—Westminster Gazette, 





STORY OF THE NATIONS. 
MEDIA VAL INDIA UNDER 
MOHAMMEDAN RULE (A.D. 712-1764). 


By STANLEY LANE-POOLE. With 59 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


A PHILOSOPHER in PORTUGAL. 
By EUGENE E. STREET. Crown 8vo, buckram, 5s. net. 


This book is a record of observations on the country and customs, and on 
men and manners, made during a somewhat prolonged visit to Portugal. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
ANCIENT GREEK SCULPTORS. 


By H. EDITH LEGGE. With a Preface by Prof. PERCY GARDNER, 
and Illustrated by about 40 Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“In truth this is an excellent little book, full of exactly the right kind of 

information, the accuracy of which is vouched for by Prof. Gardner,.”—Outlook 





THE INTERNATIONAL QUARTERLY. 
No. 3. APRIL-JUNE. Price 5s. net. 


Contains Articles by Epuunp Gosse, T. W. Ruys Davips, BRanpER 
MattHews, J. W. JENES, H. W. Massincuam, &c. 


*,* Mr. FISHER UNWIN’S Spring Announcement List, con- 
taining several important new Historical Works, Biographies, Travel, 
Fiction, &¢., is now ready, and can be had free on application, 





T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Sauare. E.C, 





From ISBISTER’S Lisp 


THE BOOK OF THE MOMENT Is 


12/6 THE PERSIAN PROBLEM. 12; 


An Examination of the Rival Positions of Russia and G 
Britain in Persia, with some Account of the Persian Gulf — 
Bagdad Railway. and 


By H. J. WHIGHAM. With Maps and Illustrations, 


“Mr. Whigham’s contributions to our knowledge of polities i ‘ 
and the Persian Gulf have, however, more than a pi pes ig Pesopotamia 
are, the outcome of exhaustive inquiries after the truth in PayPrnn at 
truth is both hard to find and difficult to recognise when found.” try where 

s —Dai : 

“Wr. Whigham’s book is a most useful and opportune contrat eat h 
study of a problem of which the country will probably hear a good deal i bey 
near future...... The chapters on the Persian Gulf are admirable.”—Times, the 

Sir CuarLes DILKE, at the conclusion of a column and a quarter Teview j 
the Morning Post, says :—‘‘ Mr. Whigham has done admiratle service to te 
country.” 8 





THE NEW BOOK OF IRISH LIFE. 


6/- A LAD OF THE O’FRIEL’S, ¢. 


By SEUMAS MACMANUS, 
Author of “ Donegal Fairy Stories,” 


« A charming book, and one which is sure of lasting fame and popularity,” 
—Punch, 





—— 


“A POETS DREAMS.”—Daily News. 


6/- THE HILL OF TROUBLE. ¢. 


By ARTHUR C. BENSON. 
STORIES MYSTICAL, MEDIEVAL, AND SUPERNATURAL. 


‘‘Our eyes are charmed with visionary castles, gardens and lilied moats 
whilst our ers drink in the sound of music. The general impression left by 
the book is one of sweet and tranquil beauty of pure, chivalrous devotion..... 
Each of the stories ends on a note of grave and solemn hope.”—Times, ; 





**Mr. Lewis is certainly a great discovery.”—Daily News, 


WOLFVILLE DAYS. 


By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS. 
With an Introduction by Rospert Barr. 


3/6 3/6 


“Bret Harte seems to have bédqueathed his mantle to the author of this 
remarkable little book of sketches of life in Arizona, Mr. Alfred Henry Lewis, 
The narrator in each case is an individual called the Old Cattleman, who in his 
day has been handy with his firing-iron, with the cards, with the glass, with 
the lariat, a genial desperado...... He reels off some excellent stories of * Wolf. 
ville’ at its best and worst...... Mr. Lewis is practically unknown in England, 
but this little book should gain him a host of friends. Humourists, worthy 
of the name, are scarce, but he assuredly is one.”—Daily Telegraph. 





TALES OF A VISIONARY. 


3/6 THE LIGHT INVISIBLE. 36 


By ROBERT BENSON. 


**It is the work of a mystical mind, and some of the stories are haunting, 
and will remain long in the memory. That of the motherless child divinely 
consoled is the most beautiful,”—British Weekly. 


A BOOK TO READ IN THE SPRING. 


2/6 MY NATURE NOTEBOOK. 2/6 


By E. KAY ROBINSON. 


“In ‘My Nature Notebook ’ the nature student will find a fresh fascination 
in every one of Mr. Kay Robinson's weekly records of Nature’s movements. 
The free winds blow through its pages, and the scent of the rickyard and the 
woodland is wafted to the reader. By the wise provision of blank pages the 
book may become the reader's ‘ Nature Notebook’ also.”—Daily Express. 


NOW READY. 


WISDOM on the HIRE SYSTEM, 


By the Authors of “Wisdom While You Wait.” 
Sixpence net. 

Containing full particulars of the “Inside Brit. Competition ;” 
scenes in the lives of competitors, and a number of rhymes for 
the Times. 

“WISDOM WHILE YOU WAIT” is now in its 40th Thousand. 
1s. net. 











On April 30th Sir Henry Irving will produce Sardou’s 
“DANTE.” Simultaneously Isbister & Co., Ltd., will 
publish a Cheap Edition of Dean Plumptre’s 


LIFE OF DANTE. 


Cloth bound, 1s. 6d. net. With a Frontispiece of 
Dante and Beatrice. 








ISBISTER and CO., Ltd., 
15 and 16 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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ROGER BACON, DOCTOR MIRABILIS.* 
Tue history of the revival of Greek learning is still an 
obscure page in the annals of the Renaissance. With 
the extinction of the Western Empire in 476 A.D. all 
that was left of learning and culture was concentrated at 
Constantinople. The Eastern Emperor, however, was still the 
lawgiver for the West, and issued the later Codes in Greek. 
In the seventh and eighth centuries Papal correspondence was 
often in Greek, and Greek-speaking Popes filled the Pontifical 
throne. From the eighth century to the time of Roger Bacon 
Greek was a known sphere of culture, from Italy even to the 
extremest West. Indeed, a group of accomplished scholars, 
such as Grosseteste, inspired certain parts of the life-work of 
one of the very greatest of Englishmen, Roger Bacon,—a 
figure that is still only to be perceived moving dimly between 
the night of the Middle Ages and the broad day of the late 
Renaissance. 

Friar Bacon, alleged magician, conjurer, sorcerer, maker 
of brazen heads that spake and of more brazen prophecies, 
descendant of Merlin, progenitor of Dr. Dee, bugbear of little 
children even perhaps to this latest hour—great are the recom- 
penses which learning owes to him, to the man who rent aside 
the enchanted mist of the Middle Ages and awakened the 
Universities of Oxford and of Paris and the mind of the world 
to the reality of things and to the meaning of words! It is 
now exactly one hundred and seventy years since learning 
began to pay her debt to the genius who died more than six 
hundred years ago. It was not, indeed, until Jebb in 1733 
published part of the Opus Majus (the whole of which 
was published for the first time in 1897— appropriately 
enough, by the Oxford Press—and admirably edited by 
Dr. J. H. Bridges) that the world began to realise the 
meaning of the name, which till then had represented 
a far-off wizard of the days of chivalry. Roger Bacon’s 
life as we know it was one of strange vicissitudes and cease- 
less labour. He was born, it appears, near Ilchester, in 
Somerset, somewhere about the year 1214. He belonged, we 
may infer from various autobiographical statements, to a 
wealthy family that suffered much in the disorders of the 
times. It is practically certain that he was educated at Oxford. 
He passed thence to Paris (where he sat at the feet of 
Peter de Maricourt, a physicist, seemingly of the first 
order), and returned to his mother-University some time 
after 1250, apparently entering the Franciscan con- 
vent, which had been founded in 1224. It was probably 
shortly before this second Oxford period that he became a 
member of the Order of St. Francis,—a fact of baleful im- 
portance in his life. Twenty years of unremitting study had 
gone by, and armed as he was with all the intellectual weapons 
of the day, reinforced by new weapons of exact scientific 
thought that he himself had forged, the leaders of his Order 
in Oxford recognised a man of dangerous originality. He 
was, therefore, about 1257 sent by Bonaventura, the General 
of his Order, back to Paris, and placed under close and irk- 
some supervision, though we may doubt if he was actually 
deprived of all means of reading and writing. For ten years 
he lived under restraint, but it is clear that he was well known 
during this period as a daring thinker, for we find that Guy 
Fuleodi, perhaps while Papal Legate in England, communi- 
cated with him, and endeavoured to obtain from him treatises 
which he was reputed to have written. In 1265 this Legate 
became Pope Clement IV.,and was thus able to place Bacon in 
the position to formulate his theories. The result was that the 
Franciscan friar succeeded within the space of two years 
(1266-68) in sending to the Pope his Opus Majus—a Persuasio or 





* The Greek Grammar of Roger Bacon and a Fragment of his Hebrew Grammar. 
Edited from the MSS., with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. Edmond 
Nolan, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge ; and S. A. Hirsch, Ph.D., Theological 
Tutor at the Jews 
[12s, net.) 


College, London. Cambridge: at the University Press, 


popular treatise in seven parts that indicated, with abundance 
of illustrative detail, all the branches of true knowledge 
—the Opus Secundum or Opus Minus (an abridgment of the 
first work), and the Opus Tertium, the beginning of an ex- 
pansion in detail of the Opus Majus. The volume of thought 
that was poured out in those two years had, we must believe, 
been slowly gathered during his ten years’ seclusion in Paris. 
In 1268 Bacon was free once more, and returned to Oxford,— 
for safety, perhaps, since his great patron was dead. He 
continued his original work, and—following in the steps of his 
revered master, Robert of Lincoln—assaulted the clergy with 
great force in his Compendium Studii Philosophiae, as the 
opponents of all true knowledge. In 1277 Bacon, as the result 
of this attack, was sent back to Paris, and the General of his 
Order, Jerome of Ascoli (afterwards Pope Nicholas IV.), con- 
demned him to strict seclusion. So the great figure vanishes 
once more into the Franciscan cells in Paris, to emerge fifteen 
years later after the death of Nicholas. The old man, still 
unwearied in spirit, journeyed back to the Oxford that he 
loved, and set to work at the age of eighty on his Compendium 
Theologiae. So he passes out of sight. He died perhaps in 
1294, not the least heroic figure in an age of arms, and was 
buried in the Oxford church of his Order. An encyclopaedist 
by fate in a period of narrow knowledge, he was in reality a 
specialist in all he touched; and he was, moreover, a formu- 
lator of first principles of the same rank as his great namesake 
and Isaac Newton. 

He left the world a vast collection of thought, a great part 
of which is even yet unpublished. The volume before us con- 
tains the Greek Grammar, long known to be his, and a frag- 
ment of a Hebrew Grammar discovered by Mr. Nolan in the 
library of Trinity College, Cambridge, and identified as 
Bacon’s work by Dr. Hirsch. Whether this manuscript is 
part of the Hebrew Grammar that Bacon undoubtedly wrote 
is a question of interest. This manuscript came from Trinity 
Library, while “ Pits and Bale, in their account of the works 
of Roger Bacon, mention a Greek and a Hebrew Grammar, 
manuscripts of which, Pits adds, were extant in the library of 
St. Peter’s College.” Dr. Hirsch appears to have searched 
the library of Peterhouse, for he states that “no manuscript 
of such a Hebrew Grammar, written by Roger Bacon, is now 
known to exist.” But is this so? Has Dr. Hirsch, for 
instance, seen the manuscript in Peterhouse Library that was 
examined by Professor J. 8. Brewer for the Opera Inedita 
published in 1859? The present writer does not, of course, 
know if the Peterhouse manuscripts have yet been fully 
arranged and indexed, but the manuscript referred to by 
Professor Brewer must be in existence, though it is not 
mentioned at all in this book. 


It is probable, however, that this fourteenth-century manu- 
script only deals with the question of grammar at large, and is of 
the same nature as the general treatise on grammar indicated 
in the Compendium Studii Philosophiae. Grammar to this 
great thinker was a subject of the first importance. “He 
was penetrated,” says Dr. Hirsch, “with those philological 
instincts which were not to bear results till centuries later.” 
He felt that in grammar lay the key to the kinship of tongues, 
and that there must be a universal grammar which comprised 
the principles of all particular grammars. Therefore the 
study of the subject meant the study of humanity. Moreover, 
a peculiar value attached to the study of Hebrew and Greek 
grammar, for all learning, revealed and acquired, could be 
traced to these tongues, while Latin was non-originative. 
Familiarity with Greek and Hebrew was accordingly indis- 
pensable to the spread of learning and the knowledge of 
the Bible. Consequently he put aside his investigations into 
mathematics, philosophy, and science, and set to work at 
immense labour to construct Greek and Hebrew grammars. In 
the course of the Greek work he consulted as grammarians, or 
as classical authorities on grammatical points, Bede, Priscian, 
Donatus, Herodian, Servius, Lucan, Juvenal, Virgil, Statius, 
Horace, Persius, Juvencus, Arator, Prudentius, Paulinus, 
Prosper, Sedulius, Isidore, Pliny, and others. Professor 
Heiberg detects resemblances in the Grammar to the 
Byzantine manuals of Bacon’s day, but it is sufficiently 
clear that this resemblance is due to the common origin of 
both Grammars. Bacon’s work can with sufficient clearness 
be traced back to the De Arte Grammatica of Dionysius 








Thrax, who wrote in the second century before our era, and 
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first used the paradigm r’xrw, thus foreshadowing the Spartan 
method of teaching Greek that has obtained for two thousand 
years. The intermediary grammarians who conveyed the 
methods of Dionysius to Bacon were Herodian (f. A.D. 160), 
Theodosius (f. A.D. 400), and Priscian, who died in 562 A.D., 
and who is voluminously quoted by the. English Franciscan. 
We may note that “the MS. printed does not contain 
the complete work. It ends with the paradigm of rvzrw.” 
The paradigm of the verbs in « is missing. This would be 
the paradigm of +/énu:, which “immediately succeeds that of 
tuxra in the Kavéves Oxodoatov, which, probably, was Bacon’s 
authority.” The manuscript may also have contained the 
rules of the syntax. 

It is impossible to turn aside from this most ably edited 
and invaluable work—an edition that tells us once again of 
the patriotism and efficiency of the Cambridge University 
Press—without a feeling of wonder and admiration for the 
tireless mind which produced it six and a half centuries ago. 
In writing it he carried out part of his great scheme. His 
idea was the preparation of the ground in order that later 
days might build a temple of knowledge; and he had first to 
fashion all the tools for the work. The worker of to-day finds 
everything to his hand; but Bacon not only found nothing, 
but was hampered at every turn by his Order. He was 
indeed “soul-hydroptic with a sacred thirst.” Browning's 
“ Grammarian,” though placed two centuries later in time, 
was surely drawn from Roger Bacon. Though we cannot say 
of Bacon that— 

“He settled Hoti’s business—let it be!— 

Properly based Oun— 

Gave us the doctrine of the enclitic De”— 
yet we cannot doubt that he— 

“Decided not to Live but Know.” 

And in the very magnificence of his unsuccess, in the very 
bitterness of his apparent failure—for he died when his great 
Scriptum Principale was still ununified, perhaps only written 
in part—we must believe that the Renaissance can boast few 
nobler sons, few souls of closer kinship with the Spirit of the 
Summit. 


THE GERMANY OF THE REFORMATION.* 
Porson’s famous couplet, “the Germans in Greek are sadly 
to seek,” would more justly apply to their autobiographies, 
which are deficient in quantity, and in quality do not excel. 
The language is hard to handle, and the writers want 
the self-complacent egotism and audacities of intimate con- 
fession which distinguish the inexhaustible series of French 
memoirs, from Queen Margaret of Navarre to Madame Roland, 
from Froissart to General Marbot. The present reminiscences 
are from the pen of ashrewd, garrulous, humorous Pomeranian, 
who was well placed for observing the manifold movements 
of the Reformation era. He knew Melancthon, shook hands 
with Luther, saw Charles V. eat his dinners, was engaged 
in Imperial affairs, and had many experiences of Princes, 
festivities, landsknechts, corporations, lawsuits, and of the 
trivialities of domestic life. 

Bartholomew Sastrow was born. in 1520 in the Hanseatic 
town of Greifswald, where his father was a rich brewer and 
corn-factor. Having studied at the University of Rostock, he 
received rank as Imperial notary, and after being officially 
employed in the Markgraviate of Baden and under the Knights 
of St. John, served with Pomeranian Ducal missions to the 
Emperor Charles V., and worked in the Diets of Augsburg and 
Spires. Disgusted at length with his labours in the Imperial 
Chambers, which, however, had not prevented him from filling his 
purse by private legal practice, he returned to his native town, 
married, attended lectures on philosophy and jurisprudence, 
was successful as a law-writer and notary, and after a while 
accepted a civic post offered him by the Council of Stralsund, 
where he filled the high rank of Burgomaster. Forty years of 
residence in the Hanseatic city, his love of litigation, and 
a matriage with a housemaid brought him into disrepute. 
“At Stralsund,” he said, “I fell full into the infernal 
caldron, and I have roasted there for forty years.” His final 
time was enlivened by the composition of the present 
Memoirs, which, we believe, were first published in 1823 in 








* Social Germany in Luther's Time: being the Memoirs of Bartholomew Sastrow. 
Translated by ‘Albert D. Vandam. With an Introduction by Herbert A. L. 
Fisher, M.A., New College, Oxford, With Illustrations, Loudon: Constable 
and Co, (7s. 6d, net.] 





mangled form, and as here edited abruptly close with his insta 
lation in the said Baltic caldron. His narrative of an Italian 
journey taken by him in 1546 shows us a page of En lish 
history not mentioned by Froude. Sastrow’ Zs 

: ‘ows brother 
magister Johannes, a rhymer to whom Charles V had 
granted the title of Poet-Laureate with a coat-of-arms 
scribbled a theological pamphlet which kindled the wrath of 
our Henry VIII. The King’s marriage with his fifth wife, Anne 
of Cleves, had been partly negotiated by his chaplain Barnes 
whose zeal for the new religion had previously brought him to 
the Tower. . Henry quickly divorced his lumbering « Flanders 
mare,” and then sent Barnes to the stake, possibly, perhaps, 
because he had not warned his Grace of the unsuitable 
physical qualifications of his German consort. This execution 
enraging magister Johannes, he issued through the Lubeck 
Press a pamphlet entitled Hpicedion Martyris Christi Docioris 
Ruberti. Barns, with a result described by the elder Sastrow 
in the following terms :— 

“ After reading the Epicedion Ruberti Barns, the King of England 
sent Ambassadors to threaten Lubeck, the book having been issued 
from Johannes Balhorn’s presses. Although the author had no 
connection with the city, the Council nevertheless apologised for 
him on the ground of his youth. He had simply aimed at giving 
a specimen doctrinae, but to pacify the King Balhorn was banished, 
and had to leave the city at sunrise. He was allowed to return 
few months later.” 

Magister Johannes afterwards took service in Rome under a 
grandson of Paul III., Cardinal Farnese, a tolerant eccle. 
siastic, who when the rhymer betrayed his Protestant senti. 
ments by declining a canonry offered him by his master, 
merely shrugged his shoulders at the young man’s nolo 
episcopart. The Germans of to-day have Italy on the brain; 
they flood the “bel paese” from Riva to the Pincio and Capri, 
In 1546 it was otherwise: two centuries and a half had to pass 
before Mignon arose above the horizon to turn intellectual 
German minds to the land “ wo die Citronen blithn.” Sastrow 
was not drawn over the Alps by the magnetism of any cultural 
“dahin! dahin!”—he crossed the Brenner to secure the 
property of his brother who had died in Rome. The traveller's 
route took him to Venice, where, if the Rialto was not yet, the 
bronzes with ,;which Sansovino had beautified the Campanile 
were shining in their fresh splendours, though Titian’s atelier 
was for the moment closed. Of such matters he says nothing; 
the word “gondola” does not occur; but he mentions the 
glass factory of Murano, and the fact that the children in the 
street called after him “ Tw sez Tedesco, percio Luterano!” At 
Rome the friendly Cardinal scrupulously handed to Sastrow 
the money and trinkets left by his brother, who, said his 
Eminence, persisted in reading questionable books in spite of 
repeated warnings,—“ frustra eum admonui ut non legeret 
libros suspectos”’ were, on one occasion, the Cardinal’s words. 
Seated in his shirt-sleeves, in a room of which the floor was 
constantly sprinkled with water to keep it cool, the perspiring 
ecclesiastic expressed more interest in the temperature of 
Pomerania than in matters of faith. Sastrow having replied 
to the questions put to him on that score, the Cardinal ex- 
claimed: “O utinam et Romae ejusmodi temperatum aérem 
haberemus.” Avoiding special references to the hundred and 
fifty churches of Rome, of which he did not think much, the 
traveller dwells on the “fish, flesh, game, poultry roast, boiled 
pasties, and delicate wines” of the city taverns, and on the 
buffaloes, “ a species of very strong oxen,” which were dragging 
about the streets the blocks of “ magnificently hard stone” of 
which the Pope, his Cardinals and Bishops were building 
palaces, thereby justifying the local popular saying : “In Rome, 
great blocks of marble, great personages, great scoundrels.” 
Of the Italian adage, Pensierz stretti, volto sciolto, Sastrow 
never lost sight; but a momentary relapse from his usual 
caution might have endangered his life. The local odiwm theo- 
logicum was audible enough when news came that a legion of 
devils had swooped down on the great Protestant heresiarch, 
whereat the visitor’s friends “ vied with each other in falling 
foul of that abominable Luther, that limb of Satan, doomed 
like all the other demons to everlasting fire.” The Inquisition 
was then in full swing, “no week passed without a: hanging,” 
and the streets swarmed with a mercenary soldatesca, levied to 
help. the Emperor to fight the League of Smalkald, who were 
ready to cut every heretic’s throat. In these circumstances 
Sastrow departed, taking his homeward road through “ lovely 
Florence,” which he calls “the pearl of Italy.” Observing 
that there were “ever so many curiosities to see,” he says: 
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«g magnificent palace, a church entirely constructed of varie- 
marble; adjusted with marvellous skill and art, a dozen 


lions and lionesses, two tigers and an eagle, that is all I 


remember.” 
This Memoir contains useful contributions to Kultur- 


gesch ichte: it illustrates the national customs, food, amusement, 
‘and other topics, pleasant and unsavoury. Not without graphic 
force are Sastrow’s sketches of the perturbations and sanguinary 
incidents which attended the progress of the Reformation in 
Pomerania and other parts of Germany, and of other 
historical episodes. His realistic portraiture of Charles V., 
which is largely drawn from personal observation, throws 
new light on that Monarch’s habits. The Emperor, he says, 
always fed alone, never inviting even his nearest relation to 
dinner :— 

“Young princes and counts served the repast. There were 

invariably four courses consisting altogether of six dishes. After 
having placed the dishes on the table, these pages took the covers 
off, The Emperor shook his head when he did not care for the 
particular dish ; he bowed his head when it suited, and then drew 
it towards him. Enormous pasties, large pieces of game, and the 
most succulent dishes were carried away, while his Majesty ate a 
piece of meat, a slice of a calf’s head, or something analogous. 
He had no one to carve for him: in fact, he made but a sparing 
use of the knife. He began by cutting his bread in pieces large 
enough for one mouthful, then attacked his dish. He stuck his 
knife anywhere, and often used his fingers while he held the plate 
under his chin with the other hand. He ate so naturally, and at 
the same time so cleanly, that it was a pleasure to watch him. 
When he felt thirsty he only drank three draughts; he made a 
sign to the doctores medicinae standing by the table; thereupon 
they went to the sideboard for two silver flagons, and filled a 
crystal goblet which held about a measure and a half. The 
Emperor drained it to the last drop, practically at one draught, 
though he took breath two or three times.” 
During the meal he never uttered a syllable, scarcely smiled 
at the most amusing sallies of the jesters behind his chair, 
finally picked his teeth with quills, and, after washing his hands, 
retired to a window recess, where anybody could approach 
him with a petition or draw him into conversation. Sastrow 
remarks that when the Hmperor came out of his apartments 
to mount his horse he always took off his hat to the 
assembled company, and would remain bare-headed, even if 
it rained, while he shook hands with every one, and behaved 
with equal affability of speech and gesture on his return. If 
Charles V. was a perfect Royal gentleman; Philip II. was the 
type of crowned arrogance, When a following of Electors 
and Princes met him out of doors he would merely make 
signs to them behind his back with his hands, never granting 
them a look or a word of greeting. His Marshal having told 
him that this sort of thing might do in Spain, but was not 
suitable for Germany, and having cited in proof the dissimilar 
paternal example, the future oppressor of the Netherlands 
answered: “ Between myself and my father the difference is 
us great, for he is only the son of a King; I am the son of an 
Emperor.” A model of jolly hospitality, on the other hand, 
was Philip’s uncle, Ferdinand I., King of the Romans, who 
never tired of banquets, ballets, concerts, and, when at table, 
besides keeping up a running fire of “wit combats” with his 
jester, talked to his guests without intermission. Then, as 
Sastrow explains, social decorum had no bounds for the 
palatial sets headed by the illustrious Moritz of Saxony and 
Albrecht Alcibiades of Brandenburg, for whom dancing, 
gambling, joking, and rollicking were always the order of 
the day. 

The translator is a thoroughly competent hand, and his 
annotations could hardly be improved. His English is, 
however, almost too idiomatic for a version of a foreign text. 
The frontispiece of the volume is a portrait of Charles V. by 
Titian, wearing “the very armour he had on” when he de- 
feated his Protestant enemies at Miihlberg. De gustibus non 
est disputandum. To this dignified work of art the editor sub- 
joins a learned preface which sveaks of German men and 
women as “Mr.” and “Mrs.,” and starts with a chuckle over 
a supposed likeness between Bartholomew Sastrow and “ Mr. 
Tulliver, senior ” ! 





CHARLOTTE MARY YONGE.* 
HALF-A-CENTURY has passed since men read the novels of the 
young writer who felt and expressed the stirrings of what we 
know in looking back to have been an epoch of romance, an 
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epoch in which Thackeray, Dickens, Tennyson, Kingsley, 
Maurice, were at work. From the pen of Miss Yonge, of good 
pedigree, well-known connection, good-looking, intensely shy— 
as report said, when accurate—had appeared these entirely 
domestic stories, such as The Heir of Redclyffe and Heartsease, 
representing aspirations of which the countryside had never 
been conscious, but which it now recognised to be its own, at 
least in ideal. They were religious in tendency, they repre- 
sented the feminine side of the Oxford Movement, they were 
known to be inspired by Tractarian influences, and indeed to 
be directly supervised by the author of The Christian Year. 
Yet Kingsley wrote of Heartsease that “ it is the most delight- 
ful and wholesome novel that I ever read”; Lord Raglan was 
absorbed in it as he went to the Crimea, and in the hospitals 
there it was read and re-read. The race of delightful old 
gentlemen of perfect manners and generous hearts, of whom 
each day now bereaves us, were not, in.their then respon- 
sible middle age, as they have told us, ashamed of tears, or of 
betraying such interest as Tennyson later showed when he 
exclaimed: “TI see it all; he’s going to be confirmed!” 


Charlotte Mary Yonge has commented upon incidents in 
her own childhood as a lesson to parents. She herself was on 
terms of extraordinary intimacy with her mother, devoted to 
her and other members of the family. No hint of any love- 
story appears in these pages, and while others were sorry for 
the severe Edgeworthian discipline she underwent in early life, 
she thought her father’s treatment deserved by what she 
always characterised as her innate slovenliness and laziness,— 
faults which no one else perceived. Invaluable traditions of 
truthfulness and obedience were part of her life. She recalls 
one lie, told when at seven years of age she was a teacher, and 
when, having permitted a favourite scholar to attain unmerited 
honour, she was questioned, and burdened her childish con- 
science with what was untrue. She remembered that there 
was another equivocation, but she was not able to recall what 
it was! Another childish trouble was that of her own ugli- 
ness and of her mental deficiencies,—so studiously it had been 
kept from her that she was a specially pretty and intelligent 
child. While she herself has suggested some comments on 
her bringing up, she never blamed it, as others do, for what 
created the greatest difficulties in her life, her intense shy- 
ness. With the children she so brilliantly taught and with 
her most ardent admirers she was often miserable, for she 
snubbed them in her agony of shyness, and knew it without 
being able to help it. 

At her ease, Miss Yonge’s fine countenance in late years 
was ideal in its expression of intelligence and sympathy. But 
she had little or no personal magnetism. Her influence in 
life was disseminated through her books, and in her self- 
lessness she has evidently made the biographer’s task hard 
enough; she threw away material, rarely kept occasional 
papers, seldom dated her letters, and did not preserve those of 
her friends. Miss Coleridge has made selections as she best 
could, perhaps not always with the finest selective faculty, or 
in the most lucid ordering; and she has furnished us with a 
list, which Miss Yonge herself said was impossible to make, of 
her books in chronological order. We regret that Miss 
Coleridge did not attempt also a classification of the some 
hundred and fifty publications, for one of a biographer’s tasks is 
to direct attention to an author's writings. It can scarcely be 
expected that those to whom Miss Yonge’s name is unknown 
should discern at a glance what are the different styles, and 
rare must be the beings who in these days can wish omnivorously 
to read elementary, parochial, and schoolroom stories, lesson- 
books (some out of date), stories for girls which merge into 
novels, the romances and novels already alluded to as forming 
her title to honour among her contemporaries, her series of 
historical novels, her histories; biographies, and ethical works. 


It would have been of some service had Miss Coleridge 
given the chronological succession of the historical group, and 
surely there are few readers under forty who could describe the 
exact order of the cycles of domestic history represented by The 
Castle Builders, Countess Kate, The Stokesley Secret, Hopes and 
Fears, The Daisy Chain, The Trial, The Pillars of the House, and 
Modern Broods, a volume published not long ago representing 
about seventy characters of this group. A few pages of 
the biography would have sufficed for such a guide to readers, 
and although the American and Continental sales of Miss 
Yonge’s publications cannot be traced, more bibliography 
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would have been valuable. A veil is drawn over several points 
on which we should have liked more information, and we might 
have had some guide to other sources of elucidation. Miss 
Yonge’s editorial work on the Monthly Packet, with which of 
late years Miss Coleridge was associated, is lightly touched. 
It continued for forty years, and meant many friendships and 
much kindness to others. She edited also Mothers in Council in 
late years, and a most useful publication, the Monthly Paper 
of Sunday Teaching, was dear to hundreds of religious women. 
The activities of her literary life were as great as her cour- 
tesies ; and yet her personal existence was framed within a small 
circle, and she had very few changes of scene. 

While we regret to find the Life lacking in some of the 
qualities of well-written biography—proportion, perspective, 
and atmosphere, occasionally in information, and as a whole 
in arrangement—we most heartily welcome its picture of a 
sane, sweet, and saintly life. Miss Christabel Coleridge is 
qualified for her task on several counts, not least by Miss 
Yonge’s wish that her late co-editor should “ do it if it had to 
be done.” We thank her for tracing for us many lines of 
interest in the character of a most noble influence in the 
world of women. If we miss somewhat that we looked for, 
we find much to reward the reading. 

More than a third of the volume is occupied by an auto- 
biography—an unfinished work, we believe, begun in the 
“seventies ’”"—and the biography is, as far as possible, a con- 
tinuation of the same. If there is almost silence as to Miss 
Yonge’s religious life, nothing could be more sympathetic than 
the treatment of the romantic side of her character; and many 
who are doing valuable parochial drudgery may well be cheered 
by seeing how its “humdrum” side appealed to a woman 
of undoubted intellect ; and the way in which she rendered to 
all their due, suffered changes, recognised official positions, 
and bore the displacement of projects will read a lesson to 
many. Her methods and motives are seen in her tales, but 
it is in two books above all that we find the expression of her 
personal views,—in the long novel, The Pillars of the House, 
and in Womankind; while at the time of her last illness she 
was engaged on a series of papers, Why Iam a Catholic and 
not a Roman Catholic, which, though written for popular pur- 
poses, represented her ripest convictions, Miss Yonge was 
a faithful, as she was a distinguished, daughter of the 
Church of England, which ever since the earliest days 
of Christianity in this land has produced and sanctified 
many a woman with brains. She was taught by Keble to 
consecrate a new form of usefulness to her Church, and by 
the same spirit, in a singularly old-world domestic life, 
to do as her spiritual predecessors had done in toil or 
asceticism. The whole lesson of this biography, as it 
will strike those for whom it is chiefly intended, is that 
Miss Yonge lived in the spirit of the well-known saying of 
St. Augustine: Deus in nobis dona coronat sua. The 
keynote of the Oxford Movement, as described by Dean 
Church, was “ personal holiness,” and to suggest the method 
of its attainment by her popular pen was a great work; but 
her whole life is best summed up in the simple words inserted 
in an address from representative people of ull classes given to 
her on her seventieth birthday,—she has “done much good.” 
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THE DREAM OF PALL MALL. 

Modern Warfare; or, How Our Soldiers Fight. By “ Ubique.” 
(T. Nelson and Sons. 6s.)—We must apologise to the author 
for a belated notice of an admirable handbook to the First Army 
Corps, as Mr. Brodrick sees it. But we were deluded by the cover 
into considering this to be merely a boy’s book, an impression which 
is intensified by the dedication page, and by the modesty of the 
author, who has deliberately cast it in thisform. But the birth- 
day of an army corps on the first of this month, and the recent 
debates in the House of Commons, prompted us to inquire what 
an army corps means, and a happy inspiration brought Modern 
Warfare down from our shelves. We find it to be a careful and 
detailed explanation of the technique of modern warfare, and as 
such would heartily commend it to all laymen who require a 
glossary to the Parliamentary account of our Army. It gives an 
alluring picture of a perfect corps, “ready to the last gaiter 
button,” perfectly equipped and trained and led, fighting, not in 





Europe, against the greatest of Continental Armica, ‘Indeoy 

we are shown the British Army, not, indeed, as it is but : 

Mall hopes it will be. We are given a discussion upon ooo 

of the three arms on up-to-date lines, and we are intro 

several distinguished regiments, and to the details of oe 

equipment and their weapons. Then, as a peg upon which 

hang our further instruction, we follow the First Ge 

Corps from Aldershot into an imaginary campaign. Part J] 

supposes a war between France and Germany. The main 

French army has been drawn towards Belfort, where it succeeds 

in checking the invasion of a large German force, A second 

German force of six army corps now crosses the frontiers of 

Belgium, and makes a dash vid Namur upon Paris and the 

rear of the main French force. England, standing by the 

agreement of 1831, finds herself involved in the defence of 

Belgium against the German invaders. We follow the mobilisation 

under Sir John French, of the First Army Corps at Alde ane 

its embarkation for Ostend, and its arrival too late to prevent 
the fall of the last of the Belgium fortresses at Namur, We 

have a detailed account of the first encounter between the enemy 

and our cavalry screen, of the adventures of an officer’s patrol, 

of a cavalry battle, of the march of the army corps tig 
Brussels, and of the selection and occupation of a defensivg 
position by General French a few miles to the south-east 
of the battlefield of Waterloo. This position is strongly 
entrenched, and is thrice attacked by the Germans from Nivelles, 

After four days of the most thrilling and desperate fighting, 
General French is all but surrounded, when the arrival of 
Lord Kitchener at Hal with the Second and Third Army Corp; 
sends Prince Lebenfeld’s four German corps, “shattered out of all 
recognition by their gallant assaults on the British,” in fy} 
retreat towards Namur. But this well-written and dramatic 
story-book is but the jam in which to carry the powder of in. 
struction. ‘The Battle of Dorking” and its imitations are to be 
judged on their merits as works of imagination, and as accounts 
of what might be. Modern Warfare, on the other hand, is com. 
mendable for its account of what is. It is a war game scientifically 
worked out and carefully expounded in the working,—strong 
meat so prepared as to be agreeable to the most unprepared of 
palates. As an introduction to the study of modern tactics it 
is as instructive as, and far more easily digestible than, the 
study of any actual campaign. Every stage of the game is 
plentifully illustrated by the most illuminating of maps and 
diagrams and photographs. The orders issued by General 
French are given in full and expounded, the tactical 
situation before every move is discussed, and the positions 
of individual battalions and batteries are described in 
detail. If the troops camp or march or entrench themselves, 
we are told exactly how it is all done; and special chapters are 
devoted to the supply of food and ammunition, and to the 
hospital arrangements in the field. Altogether, it is a capital 
treatise on modern war, and though primarily intended for civil 
and juvenile consumption, we venture to think that there are 
many subalterns even of the Regular Army, and not a few mili- 
tary experts in the House of Commons, who would derive benefit 
from a perusal of its pages. But we would warn our legislators 
in particular on one head. The sub-title of the book is “How 
Our Soldiers Fight.” “ Ubique” would have been more accurate if 
he had called it a description of “ how our soldiers should fight.” 
Everything works like oil; the First Army Corps moves out 
from Aldershot armed cap-d-pied as no British force ever did; 
its transports await it, the railways in Belgium work without 
a hitch, generals and their staffs make no mistakes; above all, 
when the bullets begin to fly the whole force is as cool as if upon 
parade. This is not the history of any campaign, still less of any 
British campaign. The method of presentation is probably the best 
for the purpose of instruction; but no soldier of the standing of 
“Ubique” could genuinely believe in such perfection. These 
things are the soldier’s dream, far removed indeed from sober 
fact. That they may be taken as the ideal of the present heads 
of the Army is clear from the choice that has been made of the 
theatre of war. The battlefields of Europe are the chimerical 
hope of every soldier. As the honest embodiment of this hope 
Modern Warfare has a peculiar interest to-day. It is for this 
grand réle upon the Continent of Europe that we are asked 
to increase our Regular Army beyond its own natural resources, 
at an outlay vastly greater than that required for an Imperial 
police, with a corresponding neglect of that armed people to whom 
every nation must sooner or later have recourse in the real hour 
of danger. Modern Warfare presupposes everything in our favour 
—a perfect Army, France at the throat of Germany, the whole 
armed resources of Belgium on our side—and yet we are in danger 
of defeat. We are tempted to ask,—What in any struggle against 





some obscure native or Colonial war, but upon the Continent of 





the millions of European armies would three, or even six, 
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army corps avail, and to what troops, if we were ever led by 


hould we turn to 
‘or’s proud dream to such a venture, s 
Gen ed us from catastrophe? In South Africa more than 


half the army was irregular. 


AN AMERICAN HISTORIAN. 

Essays Historical and Literary. 2 vols. (17s.) New France and 

New England. (8s. 6d.) By John Fiske. (Macmillan and Co.)—The 
late Mr. Fiske, who died more than a year and a half ago, has left 
a great reputation behind Lim,—greater perhaps in his own 
country, whose records he did so much to illustrate, than in this, 
but certainly cosmopolitan in its outlook. The three volumes 
now before us represent, it may be supposed, the last contribution 
which his unwearied and luminous mind will make to the general 
jnformation and instruction of the reader. None of them is 
printed exactly in the form that its able author would have 
impressed upon it if he had lived to carry out his designs in full, 
put they are nevertheless worthy additions to the library of every 
scholar, The book on New France and New England, though a gap 
in its structure here and there indicates the fragmentary nature 
of the manuscript, which was left in the form of lectures and had 
not received its final shape, completes the “sequence of remarkable 
volumes” which Mr. Fiske devoted to American history. It fills 
the gap between his monograph on the “Dutch and Quaker 
Colonies” and his larger work on “The American Revolution.” 
It narrates the story of the French exploration and settlements in 
the American Continent, and the struggle between them and their 
Anglo-Saxon rivals which culminated in the victory of the latter 
on the Plains of Abraham. It thus carries us from Cartier, 
Champlain, and La Salle to Montcalm and Wolfe. No one who 
is acquainted with Mr. Fiske’s historical work will need to be told 
that it is a masterpiece of lucid exposition combined with untiring 
research; and it is a very gratifying thing that this volume, 
though deprived of the advantages of final revision, practically 
completes the great work to which its author devoted the main 
energies of a long and honoured life. The other volumes cover a 
wider field, and bear witness to the broad range of their author’s 
sympathies. The first volume of these essays consists of materials 
which Mr. Fiske intended one day to embody ina great history 
of the American people, which was to be his magnum opus. Some 
of the essays which it contains were delivered as lectures on the 
great men of American history,—Hamilton, the brilliant coadjutor 
of Washington and the leader of the Federalists; General Lee, 
Jefferson and Madison, Andrew Jackson and Daniel Webster. 
There is not one of them but throws new light on the character 
with which it deals, and we are grateful for a book which goes so 
far to illustrate the building up of a mighty nation, even though 
we cannot help regretting that the magnum opus of which these 
disjecta membra alone survive was never brought to completion. 
The second volume deals with less specialised matters. Three of 
its essays treat other details of American history in the eighteenth 
century : the fall of New France—which may be read in connection 
with the book already mentioned—the influence of Connecticut on 
the Federal Constitution, and the Boston “ Tea-Party.” The 
others handle subjects of wider interest. There is an admirable 
lecture on Milton, which may be fitly compared with the pages 
that Lowell has devoted to that great poet. There isan eminently 
suggestive paper on “Old and New Ways of Treating History,” 
which shows how “ the increasing disposition to insist upon know- 
ledge at first hand...... is but one phase of the scientific and 
realistic spirit of the age in which we live,” and is illustrated by 
the abandonment of Jared Sparks’s method of editing Washing- 
ton’s letters, in which, when that great patriot declared that 
“things are in a devil of a state,’ ha was made to say that “our 
affairs have reached a deplorable condition.” But perhaps the 
most interesting pages in these volumes to an English reader are 
those in which Mr. Fiske records his reminiscences of Huxley, 
Tyndall, and Mr. Herbert Spencer, whose work on evolution he did 
somuch to expound to an American audience. Nothing better has 
been written about Huxley in particular. These volumes add lustre 
toan honoured name, and should be in all well-chosen libraries. 














An Australian in China. By G. E. Morrison, M.D. (Horace 
Cox. 6s.)—This is a third edition. Dr. Morrison’s journey across 
China to Burmah seems to have been made in 1894, Many things 
have happened since then, and notably many that bear on mis- 
sionary work in China. These can hardly have escaped Dr. 
Morrison’s notice ; in view of them it would have been well if he had 
modified his remarks about missionaries and their success. There 
may be “rice Christians” in China—there is certainly an equiva- 
lent class in every country of Christendom—but the splendid 
courage and fidelity shown by the Chinese converts in the dark 
days of the “ Boxer” risings ought to silence such reproaches. 











THE CONCLUSION OF THE “HISTORY OF AGRICUL- 
TURE AND PRICES IN ENGLAND.” 


A History of Agriculture and Prices in England from 1259 to 
1793. By James E. Thorold Rogers. Vol. VII. (1703-1793). 
Edited, with Sundry Additions, by one of his Sons, (Clarendon 
Press, Oxford. 650s.)—Mr. Arthur G, L. Rogers has now, with the 
publication of Vol. VII. in two parts, dealing with the period 
1703-1793, brought to a conclusion the great work which his 
father, Professor Thorold Rogers, planned in 1860. Mr. Rogers 
tells us that “the fifth and sixth volumes were published in 1887, 
and during the last three years of his life my father was busily 
engaged in collecting material for the concluding part of his book. 
A large number of figures had been brought together, and even 
tabulated, when he was seized with the illness that ultimately 
proved fatal to him...... The work has occupied some forty-two 
years of preparation and publication, and even now it is not 
completed in the way that its author intended. The difficulty 
of finding the material, the immense mass of figures that 
has eventually been found, and the labour of transcribing, 
arranging, and tabulating, has required more time and more 
diligence than was imagined when the work was begun. It 
has worn out one life,and has claimed several years of another, 
and yet the subject is but sketched in outline.” From this simple 
statement one may perhaps derive some adequate idea of the 
enormous and wearing labour that has gone to the production of 
this monumental work,—a work which will preserve more effectu- 
ally than brass or marble the memory of the great economist 
who designed and nearly completed it. The greatest praise which 
we can give to Mr. Rogers’s work in this last volume is to say that 
it would undoubtedly have been approved in every detail by his 
father. For some twelve years Mr. Rogers has been at work on 
the last volume, which deals exclusively with the eighteenth 
century, and we do not hesitate to say that it is the greatest con- 
tribution of original matter.to the economic history of that 
century which has yet been compiled. When Mr. Rogers took up 
the work left unfinished by his father he found that there lay 
before him the tremendous task of completing the tables of prices. 
The difficulty was to obtain unpublished eighteenth-century 
manuscripts, and by great good fortune Mr. Rogers had thrown 
open to him by Mr. Hugh C. Fairfax-Cholmeley the Cholmeley 
papers at Brandsby Hall, which contained “an almost complete 
collection of receipted bills from about the year 1740.” Further 
valuable information was also obtained from the Carlisle papers 
at Castle Howard. We must not forget to express our thanks to 
Mr. Rogers for the magnificent index that he has provided at 
the obvious cost of prodigious labour. We hope that his work 
as an economist has only begun with this volume, which has 
established his reputation. 








THE REFORM OF LOCAL TAXATION. 

An Essay onthe Reform of Local Taxation in England. By J. Row- 
Fogo. (Macmillan and Co. 6s. net.)—Despite the fact that 
Mr. Row-Fogo has been an Examiner in Political Economy to 
a distinguished University and is a member of a Society of 
Accountants, he approaches the terrible subject of rating with 
a light heart and a destructive pen. After reading this book 
with close attention one is compelled to realise what a long 
way style goes in making some subjects even possible. The 
astounding ignorance of most politicians and statesmen on 
the subjects of rating and the incidence of rating is in 
a measure due to the fact that the subject is always treated 
with a dulness commensurate with its inherent difficulties. 
Mr. Fogo has done his best to illuminate the question with 
a style that is striking and caustic,—a style which we fancy we 
shall hear something about in other paths of literature. This is 
a fighting book, and its author with the word-sling of a modern 
David slays Prime Ministers, Lord Chancellors, Royal Commis- 
sioners, and even Professors, without mercy or shame. He lets 
loose a swarm of Lord Avebury’s economic bees, and reads Lord 
Farrer a very severe lesson in political economics. We anticipate 
that the book will be widely read by all who desire to see our 
system of rates and taxes reformed onasound economic basis. 
The problem is one of extraordinary complexity, and can never be 
solved until the principles underlying it are realised by our legis- 
lators. Mr. Fogo in his first two chapters gives us the history of 
rates, and shows us that they are the descendants of the old 
fractional grants of movables, and have nothing to do with the 
taxation of real property ; and that people are rated on the annual 
value of their occupancy of lands and buildings, since such annual 
value is a rough-and-ready test of ability to pay. Mr. Fogo next 
deals with the bewildering conundrum, “ Who pays rates?” All 
reform turns on the answer, for the relief must go to the person 
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charged. The author holds that it falls on the occupier in the 
same way that the Beer-tax falls on the person who.consumes the 
beer. We should prefer to say that the incidence depends on the 
circumstances of each particular case, and that no general answer 
can be given to the question. This is not the same as saying 
“Goodness knows who pays” (p. 110), because in each individual 
case it can be ascertained who pays; and we believe (as, indeed, 
Mr. Fogo believes) that reform must consider individuals and not 
classes. It does not seem strictly true, even in the case of in- 
direct taxation, to say that “the duty is paid by the consumer 
to the last penny” (p. 131). Thus the fact that the price of beer 
exerts no influence on the price of such land as is purchased by 
brewers does not conclude the question. The decreased demand 
for land reduces the general value of land, and so reduces 
the wages of those who work on the land, and compels them to 
buy less beer. But the brewer must sell to live—it is unsound to 
declare that “brewers will insist on making ordinary profits,” 
since no producer can control a market—and his price will have 
to fall; thus it would seem the tax is distributed. In any 
event, it is clear enough that a rent-tax must be dealt with in the 
same way as indirect taxation, and the fact that it is persons, and 
not property, who bear taxes must never be lost sight of. Mr. 
Fogo makes it clear that the Commissioners in their Report have 
lost sight of everything in the way of principle, and have in their 
recommendations solved in consequence no problem at all. 
Grants, for instance, in general reduction of rates reduce rates 
all round, but in no way bring the rates into accordance with 
individual ability to pay. If the Commission has offered no 
remedy, does that then prove that there is none? Happily, no. 
The first step is to simplify (and, we may add, purify) local ad- 
ministration so that a plain, honest man can act as an adminis- 
trator. It will then be more possible for the local authority to 
arrive at individual ability to pay. National grants will level 
the inequalities that in any circumstances must exist between 
rich and poor districts. So that the problem is merely the local 
problem. This can only slowly be solved by tentative efforts 
towards a sound system of ascertaining ability to pay, and by re- 
constructing the rating system (where the rates are not merely 
cases of payment for services received) in such a way as to re- 
move an unfair onus from occupiers with moderate incomes. We 
are fully at one with Mr. Fogo in his assertion that “rates are 
paid out of the products of industry quite as much as national 
taxes” (p. 285). We feel the absurdity and injustice of a tax on 
“unearned increment” purchased at its full value; and it is 
certain that local taxation must be reformed “on the principles 
of finance, not on the principles of concession ” (p. 393). 








TWO COLLEGE HISTORIES. 

St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. By the Right Rev. G. F. 
Browne, D.D. (Robinson and Co. 5s. net.)—St. Catharine’s, 
commonly known by a less dignified name, has not been a very 
fortunate College, and can hardly claim to be distinguished. But 
it has certainly been very happy in its biographer. Bishop 
Browne has shown on more than one occasion much felicity in 
handling a subject of this kind. He searches the byways of 
history with admirable success, and can give a picturesque touch 
to narratives and details which in other hands might be found 
not a little tedious. Robert Woodlark stands alone among 
Founders as being the first and last who was “Master of one 
College and at the same time Founder of another.” It must not 
be supposed that he was hostile or ungrateful to his own Society. 
That, indeed, was a very recent foundation. Woodlark was an 
original Fellow of King’s (1441), became its Provost in 1452, 
and was Master of the Works when he conceived the idea 
of setting up a foundation of his own, at his own expense 
he was careful to explain, and without any recourse to 
money or materials which were at hand in his special 
capacity at King’s. But the times were not auspicious for 
such undertakings. Woodlark’s personal career was marred, 
and his College was left but ill provided for. For many years it 
remained the poorest Society inthe University. Still,a beginning 
was made; there was a long series of benefactors, with more or 
less means, to carry it on. Some were moved by the love of 
learning; to others the benefits of pious commemoration more 
strongly appealed, as to Robert Symson, who gave 8s. a year to 
provide fuel for the Hall or Parlour, on condition that the Psalm 
De Profundis should be said, whenever there were disputations in 
the Chapel, for his soul, and the souls of his parents and 
benefactors. It must be said that the post-Reformation gifts 
have a more generous air about them. There was a certain spirit 
of bargain-making when the donor gave temporal riches, and the 
College undertook to make repayment with spiritual. The bene- 
"actions for learning’s sake did not bargain for a quid pro quo. 








About these and kindred matters Dr. Browne discourses w: 


tact and taste. He has contrived also to collect a voy Ma a4 
able list of worthies, and he tells their stories well, B 

the Marian martyr; John Lightfoot, one of the most learned of 
the seventeenth-century divines; Shirley, the dramatist, may te 
mentioned among them. One of the St. Catharine’s alum; 
William Wotton, if his early promise had been fulfilled aa 
have ranked as high as any. At five years of age he was wonder. 
fully well acquainted (mirum in modum callet) with Latin, Gree 
and Hebrew. While still short of six he construed, in the presencs 
of Sir Thomas Browne, a passage (selected by Browne) from th 
First Eclogue of Virgil, verses from Homer and Pythagoras, and 
a verse of Hebrew. At seven “he read and expounded with the 
greatest ease passages of Syriac and Arabic.” When entered jy 
the Register, being then nine years six months and a half of age 
he was described as nec Hammondo nec Grotio secundus. He took 
his B.A. at twelve. But he did nothing very remarkable, though 
he lived to be nearly sixty. We have to thank the Bishop of 
Bristol for a very pleasant book. 


Hertford College, Oxford. By S. G. Hamilton, M.A. (Robinson 
and Co. 5s. net.)—Mr. Hamilton has not had a very fertile op 
interesting subject to deal with. The original, so to speak, of 
Hertford College was Hart Hall, an academical entity which had 
a varied existence for several centuries. It becomes known to ug 
in 1283, when it was bought as a house for students by one Elias 
of Hertford; it changed hands in 1301, and was sold in 1312 to 
Bishop Stapledon, founder of Exeter College, who used it for g 
temporary abode for his scholars. Exeter retained its ownership, 
leasing it to William of Wykeham while New College was 
building. For the next two centuries little is recorded about the 
Hall. It absorbed other Halls and prospered generally. During 
the long principalship of Philip Rondell (1548-1599) it reached 
its maximum, falling to its minimum during the Civil War and the 
Commonwealth. In 1710 Dr. Newton set himself the task of 
turning the Hall into a College, and succeeded. Unluckily he had 
but scanty means, and the new foundation was never really rooted, 
A certain interest attaches to the story of Dr. Newton’s efforts; 
but it is a story of failure, ending in the inevitable result 
when the College, being reduced to a single member in 1805, was 
dissolved. Magdalen Hall succeeded to its place, not without 
success, though rather as a convenient abode for middle-aged 
students than for any academical distinction. Some persons of 
note belonged to it,as Dr. Jacobson, afterwards Bishop of Chester, 
and the successive Principals, Macbride and Mitchell. More might 
have been made of these rather remarkable personalities. In 1874 
Mr. Thomas Charles Baring, successively of Wadham and Brasenose 
Colleges, endowed it with a large sum of money, and, it may be 
added, experto credite, with some excellent wine. Mr. Hamilton is 
very sparing of his information about this munificent foundation, 
Altogether, his very slender volume could have been filled out 
with good effect. 








DR. LEAF’S ILIAD. 

The Iliad. Edited, with Apparatus Criticus, &c., by Walter 
Leaf, Litt.D. Vol. II., Books XIII.-XXIV. (Macmillan and Co, 
18s.)—We congratulate Dr. Leaf very heartily on his successful 
completion of this edition of the Iliad. In its revised form, a form 
which shows excellent results from the labour spent ungrudgingly 
on the work, it cannot fail to take an important place in Homeric 
literature. No more solidly valuable contribution to the study of the 
subject has been published in recent times. Most English scholars 
give their time to the useful but not very distinguished work of 
preparing school-books. This edition belongs to a very different 
class. It is meant for mature students. To them it is a help of 
the first order. It is impossible to speak too highly of the learn- 
ing, the industry, and the insight which have been brought by Dr. 
Leaf to bear upon his work. But when we say “insight” we are 
bound in conscience to make an important qualification. The 
writer of this notice feels that in many respects Dr. Leaf’s per- 
formance is beyond the reach of his criticism. On the literary ques- 
tion of authorship he claims to have an opinion. It is quite possible 
that philological and critical considerations may so fill the mind as 
to narrow and obscure the larger view which the critic—the word 
is used in a wide sense—is bound to take of his author. We will 
examine Dr. Leaf’s treatment of Books XXIII.-XXIV. In XXIII, 
35-54 “may be a later expansion”; “the scene”—the building 
of the funeral pyre—“ gains in dignity if we omit at least 144-63”; 
“it has generally been recognised that 184-91 are a later addi- 
tion”; “ Erhardt would reject also 178-83,” and Dr. Leaf approves. 
He is also inclined to strike out the whole story of Iris going to 
the House of the Winds, 198-211. Nestor’s speech (303-50) is 
“ full of difficulties and obscurities of the most un-epic sort.” An 
objection to 446-98 (the dispute between Ajax and Idomeneus) is 
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judi «Jf 614-52 be omitted, Meriones disappears,” 
left ” a be ean a desirable result. Further, it is 
er ted that the whole of the end of the race has been altered : 
iti was really the winner. “He has been displaced to 
make room for Diomedes, who with Odysseus is the most favoured 
hero of one period of expansion.” Finally, “the three contests 
tained in 798-883 rival each other in obscurity and absurdity.” 
pane have three hundred lines, more or less, definitely condemned. 
Truly, Dr. Leaf may be said to belong not to the school of the 
Chorizontes, but to that of the Muttoteuontes, to use an Aristophanic 
word, “the mincemeat-makers.” Dr. Leaf is less troubled by this 
process than one might think, because he believes that e ‘interpo- 
Jators’ might fairly elaim to match their prototypes in originality 
and skill.” Book XXIV. is not cut up in the same way, but it is 
made the occasion of an even more startling assertion of what we 
yenture to regard asa literary heresy. It is said to possess an 
“extraordinary poetic beauty which places it in the first rank of 
works of the human imagination.” But we are afterwards told 
that “the whole book is late.” The real meaning of the statement 
is this, that we are required to believe that for several centuries 
the Greek race possessed a succession of men who were capable of 
poetry, all of one class, which can be described only by saying that 
it stands “in the front rank of works of the human imagination.” 
They were not “in distant ages born,” but came in close and 
numerous succession. Having regard to the literary history of 
the world, we do not hesitate to say that such a supposition is 
impossible. It is curious to see that the “ Dirges” are pronounced 
to be late. If “Tom Brown’s Arthur” had known it, he might 
have spared his tears. With regard to linguistic criticism, we have 
to consider the fact that the epic dialect is a purely literary one, 
never spoken by any people or in any place, and that this makes 
ita very difficult subject for linguistic criticism,—as difficult, one 
might say, as Spenser’s “ Faery Queen” would be. Again, argu- 
ments built on contradictions in the narrative are of but little 
weight. Most writers of fiction are guilty of such contradictions. 
They are found, for instance, in Dickens, and this in spite of all 
the appliances for correcting which belong to the printing-press. 
We have the greatest respect for Dr. Leaf’s learning and scholar- 
ship, but there are many things in this edition which we cannot 
accept. 








ON THE VELDT IN THE SEVENTIES. 

On the Veldt in the Seventies. By Sir Charles Warren, K.C.B. 
(Isbister and Co. 16s.)\—In 1876 Sir Charles Warren went 
out to determine the boundary-line between the Orange Free 
State and Griqualand West, a work not without difficulties, especi- 
ally arising from the personal interests and wishes of dwellers 
near the line. The boundary would have zigzagged finely if all 
applicants who desired to be placed on the British or Dutch side 
had been listened to. Sir Charles explains that some of his views 
of twenty-five years ago have been modified or changed. They 
are not the less interesting or instructive. Substantially things 
appeared to him then much what they seem to us, occupying 
the same point of view, now. Here isa saying which it would 
not be easy to match. “The Boers are the best pioneers 
to civilisation in the world and the worst civilisers.” Again, 
there is a little story which Sir Charles had from a Boer of 
good position, Adolf Erasmus. “He gives me terrible ac- 
counts of the slaughter of the Bushmen, and says he will show 
me a plain near Oliphantsfontein where they were all driven 
together in a great drive into the Valley and then shot down, and 
the children that survived were distributed as servants.” The 
survey was finished early in May, 1877. This, however, was not 
the end of Sir Charles Warren’s South African work. His counsel 
was asked in various matters, and in the latter part of the same 
year he took in hand a task yet more difficult than boundary 
marking, the land settlement of Griqualand West. In one sense 
this is ancient history ; but it is easy enough to see that influ- 
ences which have brought about results so disastrous were at 
work, “So long as the Cape Colony was a Crown Colony, there 
was a balance of interests between Dutch and natives carefully 
held; but now that Cape Colony has a Constitution, the natives 


are nowhere.” What we call free government does not 
always mean freedom all round. “Cape Colony is now able 
to interfere on the Dutch side.” “They want to direct 


their own native policy, and then fall back upon British 
troops as soon as they are in difficulties.’ But this we 
have seen in other places besides the Cape. “Troops bring 
money into the country, and when the war is over they get the 
native lands.” “It is a difficult millstone to see into,” says Sir 
Charles. But he saw something, it must be allowed. All the 
volume, which it was certainly well to publish, is not occupied 
with things so serious. There are some pleasant experiences of 
travel and some good stories, Here is one of a mission service 


held, faute de miewr,inacanteen. During the service a general 
smile became visible in the congregation, and the minister found 
that he had displaced a board which had screened off the announce- 
ment: “Free and Easy to-night. Grogs free.” 








A POPULAR HANDBOOK TO THE GREEK AND ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


A Popular Handbook to the Greek and Roman Antiquities in the 
British Museum. Compiled by Edward T. Cook. (Macmillan and 
Co. 10s. net.)—Mr. Cook modestly says that though this “ Hand- 
book is intended primarily for use in the Museum,” he is “ not 
altogether without hope that, in parts, it may be found readable 
at home.” This is certainly not overstating the case. There is 
much that is most interesting to the reader. There is the sum- 
mary in the preface of the whole subject; there is the narrative 
of how the British Museum collection grew to be what it is; 
there are the stories of how various treasures have been recovered, 
lost, and refound. An instance of this last is of quite recent 
date. An inscribed fragment from the Parthenon of Athens was 
described in the Archaeologia of 1771. It passed through various 
hands ; finally some barbarian broke it up fora rockery. Last year 
it was found by a clergyman in Essex, who sent a copy of the 
inscription on it to Dr. A. S. Murray. Dr. Murray found an 
important part to be missing; soon after this part was discovered 
on the same property. The inscription was a tribute of honour to 
some volunteers from Cleonae who had fought for the Athenians 
at the battle of Tanagra (B.C. 457). The inscriptions are, indeed, 
of special interest. There is one from Thessalonica which records 
that a certain arch was erected when certain persons were 
“politarchs.” St. Luke in recording the journeyings of St. Paul 
uses the very word of the magistrates of this city. As it is not 
found elsewhere, this is a remarkable proof of St. Luke’s accuracy, 
and, incidentally, a support to Professor Ramsay’s theory that 
St. Luke was a Macedonian by birth (in fact, “the man of 
Macedonia” whom St. Paul, having seen in the day, dreamt of as 
inviting his help). A Macedonian would be more likely to know 
the fact, which was, indeed, a sign of the enviable local in- 
dependence possessed by the Thessalonicans. Chap. 2 is given 
to the “Roman Portrait Gallery,” a curious series of illustrations of 
Roman history. Later on we have the “ Ephesus Room,” the “ Elgin 
Room,” and the “ Mausoleum Room.” Even then we have got through 
less than a third part of the whole collection, and this with many 
omissions. Inthe pages that follow we have, among other things, a 
full description of the Greek vases, occupying chaps. 16-20, and con- 
taining about one hundred and fifty pages. There is, perhaps, 
nothing so wonderful in the remains of classical art as the vases, 
“ A hundred nameless potters are better than the best men of the 
Renaissance,” as F. T. Palgrave, quoted by Mr. Cook, puts it. 
What should we have thought of their paintings if time had 
suffered them to survive? After the vases come the bronzes, and 
after these, again, the coins, gold ornaments and gems, and terra- 
cottas. The last chapter is given to Roman Britain. This handy 
volume, containing close upon eight hundred pages, but not too 
bulky or heavy for the pocket, is simply a treasury of valuable in- 
formation. A fortnight, not to say more, might be most profitably 
spent in the Museum galleries with this for a companion. 








BOLINGBROKE. 


Bolingbroke and his Times: the Sequel. By Walter Sichel. (J. 
Nisbet and Co. 12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Sichel’s first volume was reviewed 
at length in the Spectator of April 20th, 1901. In view of the 
great pressure upon our space, we must be content with a briefer 
notice of this “sequel.” Mr. Sichel is among the most pains- 
taking of historians. But this epithet must not be supposed to 
connote anything like dulness. His work is full of life and vigour ; 
his portraits, carefully worked out in detail, have their outlines 
boldly drawn. The whole picture of the times impresses us with 
its reality. It must be said, however, that Mr. Sichelis even more 
manifestly than before “ a loyal and eloquent champion ” of the man 
whose biography he is writing. This man was, it may be conceded, 
taller by a head and shoulders than almost all his contemporaries ; 
but championing does not in any circumstances befit the his- 
torian. The first chapter in the “sequel” is entitled “ Rebellion,” 
and it practically amounts to a thoroughgoing defence of Boling- 
broke’s Jacobitism. We are told that “ the reproach of treachery 
to the Act of Settlement has been flung at Bolingbroke without 
due consideration.” “The Act,” continues Mr. Sichel, “had been 
passed to save the Constitution.” It had been passed because 
after a hundred years’ trial of the Stuarts it was found that. they 
could not be trusted with English liberties. “Fealty to a foreign 








house was a prevailing element in it,’ says Mr. Sichel. This is 
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very odd language. The elder branch was deposed; a younger 
branch was put in its place. To do this was within the undoubted 
right of the nation; and every loyal citizen, though he might 
honestly do his best to bring about the repeal of the Act, was 
bound to obey it as long as it remained on the Statute Book. No 
shortcomings of the Hanoverian King could justify the conduct of 
Bolingbroke. Stillless relevant are Mr. Sichel’s invectives against 
Walpole. The England of the first two Georges may not have been a 
country to be proud of. But the England of Charles II. wasstill more 
discredited. The Georges never sank so low as to take a pension 
from the French King. Mr. Sichel champions his hero’s religion 
as well as his patriotism. We cannot follow his argument, but we 
may say that he puts it with much force. There is a peculiarly 
interesting passage in chap. 9, in which he shows how Bolingbroke 
anticipated modern aspects of religious thought. These anticipa- 
tions shocked his contemporaries, but they are not now incon- 
sistent with orthodoxy. A commentator is now permitted to say 
that St. Paul retained some Rabbinical ways of thinking, but the 
statement seemed almost blasphemous in the first half of the 
eighteenth century, Mr. Sichel’s style, with all its merits, needs 
a little chastening. “ High cultivation and omnivorous interests ” 
is a curious phrase. His Latin, too, would have been better for a 
more careful correction in the press. In one of the inscriptions on 
p. 497 we find “redituma” for rediturus, “vales” for tales, 
“cervere” for cernere, and “appeleus” for appellens. On p. 435 
Valens masquerades as “ Valius.” Does Mr. Sichel think that 
Bolingbroke was right when he said that the “Nicean Council 
consisted of 2,048, of whom 318 only were unanimous”? Once 
more: we applaud him for admiring Dr. Johnson’s character, but 
we cannot concede to him the right of looking down upon Johnson’s 
* intellectual perceptions.” 








SUN-DIALS AND ROSES OF YESTERDAY. 
Sun-Dials and Roses of Yesterday. By Alice Morse Earle. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 103. 6d.)—Mrs. Earle explains that, having in- 
cluded a chapter on “ Sun-Dials ” in her book entitled “ Old-Time 
Gardens,” she received a great many letters on the subject, and 
that this book is the outcome of her desire to satisfy inquirers 
and of her increased personal interest in the subject. A better 
subject, indeed, there could hardly be, so many are the places 
to which it takes us, so various the sentiments which it inspires 
and the associations with which it is connected. Though this is 
not an easy book to review, it lends itself to quotation. We might 
fill columns with the facts and fancies which Mrs, Earle has put 
together here with the skill and grace which are characteristic of 
her work. We can, however, find space for one single specimen 
only. In France, and doubtless elsewhere, they have dials on 
which the hour is marked, not by the shadow of the gnomon, but 
by a ray of light. These are called Cadrans 4 la Capucine. 
On one of them, in a Franciscan convent, is to be found this 
inscription :— 
“‘ Pourquoi sur ce cadran solaire 

Ne voit-on point l’ombre ordinaire ? 

C’est que consacrant dans ce lieu 

Tous notre temps 4 louer Dieu, 


Tl faut pour le marquer du plus noble maniére 
C’est d’emprunter au ciel un rayon de lumiére.” 


The volume is a treasury of good things. 








THE PLEASURES OF THE TABLE. 

The Pleasures of the Table. By George H. Ellwanger, M.A. 
(W. Heinemann. 12s. net.)—This is not a book of recipes and 
menus. Such of these things as it gives are of the Gargantuan 
kind. It deals with the principles rather than with the rules of 
the culinary art, and vindicates its place in the cosmos of human 
knowledge and practice. It is full of good stories from cover to 
cover. There is no question that the gastronomic capacities of 
this generation show a great falling-off from the high traditions 
of the past. The inconvenience of the goose as being “too much 
for one, and not enough for two” is still a current story ; but is 
there any one now to match the Abbé Morelet, who was accus- 
tomed to say: “There needs be two to eat atruffled turkey. I 
never do otherwise. I have one to-day: we will be two,—the 
turkey and myself”? (How good, & propos of turkeys, is the say- 
ing of Archbishop Sauzai to his Grand Vicar,—the dignitary had 
lost a truffiled turkey on a wager, and delayed paying up because, 
as he alleged, “truffles were bad that year.” “Bah! Bah! we 
will chance the truffles. This is a false report that has 
been circulated by the turkeys.”) Where shall we find the 
champion eater who modestly claimed to be equal to “not many 
sirloins—five or six at the most”? or the hero who, having 
offered to devour a whole calf, when he had swallowed about 
three-fourths, elaborately served up in various appetising ways, 
remarked: “ You had better have the calf brought in; all these 








little kickshaws will end by taking up room”? The gj 
which Mr. Pepys describes—and Pepys was not a Tich man. 
startle the modern housekeeper. One hears with something lika 
astonishment that a great City dinner costs £5 a head; but 
what of the Viscount de Vieil-Castel, as celebrated by Duna 
who laid and won a wager that he would dine at the Cost of 
500 francs? He won it, generously adding 48-50, Soup of 
swallows’ nests cost 150 francs, but then there was a beefsteak 
with potatoes, which added 2 francs only. Four bottles of wing 
—Johannisberg (1), Bordeaux (2), Constance (4), sherry (4) 
(retour de ’Inde)—totalled 164 francs. Altogether this is one of 
the most amusing of books. But why so little about Italian 
cookery? The complete triumph of the Italians, who have driven 
all other foreigners out of London, is very remarkable. There are 
some excellent illustrations. Of,the three concerning partridge. 
shooting—you must kill your partridge as well as your hare— 
one is curious. It represents a beater beating a bush, with the 
sportsman standing a yard or so off, and a spaniel. 








TOM WEDGWOOD. 

Tom Wedgwood. By RK. B. Litchfield. (Duckworth and Co, 
8s. net.)—Tom Wedgwood, the third surviving son of Josiah 
Wedgwood, of Etruria, was to have had his Life written by 
James Mackintosh and 8. T. Coleridge. A more unreliable pair 
could not have been found, and nothing was done. There was, 
indeed, no special call for such a book. Possibly it is more inter. 
esting now than it would have been then. His pioneer work in 
photography, for instance, has assumed considerable importance, 
in view of the position which the art has now taken. Tom 
Wedgwood was a man of much ability, of a most kindly and 
generous temper. Unhappily, his life was marred by persistent 
ill-health. This compelled him to give up a partnership in the 
Etruria works after a period of two years, and, indeed, interfered 
with all settled employment. It drove him to use the anodyne of 
opium, though never to excess. His most memorable act was his 
help of Coleridge, to whom he gave a pension of £75 a year 
while he lived, making provision in his will for its continuance, 
Doubtless this provision was most welcome, even when the 
philosopher was sheltered in the house of those kindest of friends 
the Gillmans. It saved him the disagreeable need of having to 
ask for money for daily wants. Mr. Litchfield, who did not live to 
see his book published, has made as much of his task as was 
possible. But the capabilities,were not large. The one amusing 
thing in it is the description of Tom Wedgwood’s contribution to 
“ child-study.” He was somewhat infected by the “Sandford and 
Merton” temper, and had his plan of teaching the young idea, 
This was a suggestion for inculcating presence of mind. “The 
parent might invite the attack of a fierce bull, stand with perfect 
composure till the animal be within two or three paces of him, 
then suddenly open an umbrella, hold his hat before his face, or 
somehow contrive to amuse and terrify the foe, whilst the child, 
on the other side of the stile, should witness his parent’s 
intrepidity.” For less heroic souls a raging turkey-cock is 
suggested. Personally, we should infinitely prefer the turkey- 


cock, 








PARLIAMENT PAST AND PRESENT. 

Parliament Past and Present. By Arnold Wright and Philip 
Smith. Vol. II. (Hutchinson and Co. 7s, 6d.)—This book is 
well written and excellently illustrated. It is interesting through- 
out, but, as far as the present volume is concerned, the most 
varied and attractive reading is to be found in the twenty-seventh 
chapter, “ Speakers, Famous and Infamous,” and “ Lord Chancellors, 
Famous and Infamous,” and in chapters 33-35, “ Victorian 
Parliaments.” Of Speakers there have been from the first 
occupant of the Chair (Peter de Montfort, 1259) some hundred 
or so. In former days the Speaker was the champion of the 
Commons; now he is their pedagogue; and his tenure of the 
office is practically during good behaviour. There have been 
few who disgraced the dignity of the office; many, however, 
have departed not a little from the impartiality which now 
characterises the holders of the office. When the Commons were 
struggling for their rights it was the fighting rather than the 
judicial temper that was wanted. Afterwards the average length 
of tenure increased. The record is held at present by the Speaker- 
ship of Arthur Onslow, who held the post from 1727 to 1761, presiding 
over five Parliaments. Lord Chancellors and Lord Keepers, 
whose presidency of the House of Lords is not, however, an 
important matter, have been about as numerous, reckoning from 
1260, about the time when Speakers of the Commons were first 
recorded. It is difficult to say how many were clerics, but there 
have been some thirty Archbishops and Bishops. The last prelate 
who held the Great Seal was John Williams, of Lincoln and York. 
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est tenure was that of Lord Eldon, which lasted twenty- 
five years in all, Philip Yorke coming second with twenty. 
Messrs. Wright and Smith relate the story of recent Parliaments 

ith impartiality. The illustrations are here especially good. It 
2 always seemed strange to us that more trouble is not taken 
keep the picture as near as possible to the thing or person 
ctured. No one in scientific books would tolerate the division 


of illustration and letterpress by four or five pages. 


The long' 








JAMES, FIRST MARQUIS OF MONTROSE. 
James, First Marquis of Montrose. Edited by John Sime. (F. 
BE, Robinson and Co. 12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Sime has abridged 
Bishop Wishart’s narrative as it appears in the two trans- 
lations, the “ Hague,” which is contemporary, and the “Rud- 
diman,” which was published in 1756. He has also pre- 
fixed an account of the extant portraits-of Montrose and a 
bibliography. To these he has added an essay on the great 
Marquis’s character and career, including in this a brief bio- 
graphical sketch of Bishop Wishart. Finally, there is an in- 
teresting note on the binding, done in olive leather with flewr- 
de-lis and the Royal arms, surmounted by a princely coronet. 
The effect of this binding, copied from a volume which was 
executed for King Charles when Prince of Wales, is excellent. 
Mr. Sime’s essay is, we cannot but think, of a somewhat partisan 
character. He concedes that there were honest and high-minded 
men on both sides; but he speaks of the pitiless character of 
the pursuit after the defeat of Philiphaugh. Surely this was 
put a reprisal for similar severities on the other side. After 
Montrose’s victory at Auldearn, for instance, no quarter could 
have been given if “nearly 2,000 Covenanters were slain,” out of 
a total force of 3,900. The Highlanders of those days were abso- 
lute savages, in this respect at least. They neither showed nor 
expected mercy. The horrible story of the Macdonalds of Kig is 
characteristic of their general temper. As for Mr. Sime’s conten- 
tion that Montrose’s judgment of King Charles, ideal or other- 
wise, is “more likely to be in accordance with reality than any 
conclusion arrived at two hundred and fifty years after the King’s 
death,” it is simply ludicrous. We know much about King 
Charles that Montrose could not have known, and we are not 
touched by the glamour of the Royal presence. Men of rank and 
character approached such a poor creature as James on their 
knees, and Charles, false as he was, had great personal dignity and 
charm, Even now a fascinating Emperor can apparently charm 
experienced statesmen as a stoat charms a rabbit. 








TWO BIOGRAPHIES OF WILLIAM BEDELL. 

Another interesting reprint is Two Biographies of William 
Bedell, edited, with Notes and Index, by Evelyn Shuckburgh, 
M.A. (Cambridge University Press, 10s. net). The first Life 
is by the Bishop’s son; the second is the work of Alexander 
Clagie, an Anglican clergyman, who married the Bishop’s 
stepdaughter, and was his chaplain from his appointment to the 
Sees of Kilmore and Ardagh in 1629 (Ardagh he resigned 
within a very short time) till his death in 1641. This biography, 
of which there are two manuscripts differing from each other in 
some important particulars, was not printed till 1862. Mr. 
Shuckburgh, who has performed his task with scrupulous care, 
has added a number of letters, written by Bedell to various cor- 
respondents. The greater part of these—there are sixty-three in 
all, including some replies—are addressed to Dr. Samuel Ward, 
Master of Sidney Sussex College, 1609-43. These touch on a 
variety of matters, personal and controversial. Two were 
written to Dr. Newton, Dean of Durham (a layman, for such 
things were done in that golden age of the Church). These give 
an interesting account of affairs in Venice. And there is a cor- 
respondence with Laud, whose aid Bishop Bedell vainly invoked 
in a controversy that he had with the Chancellor of his diocese. 
Anything more scandalous than the condition of the Church in 
Ireland, as it comes out in these letters, it would be difficult to 
imagine, Bedell himself was an honourable exception to a 
generally prevailing laxity. He had a troublous time, but even 
his Romanist neighbours respected and loved him. 








MONT PELEE AND THE TRAGEDY OF MARTINIQUE. 

Mont Pelée and the Tragedy of Martinique. By Angelo Heilprin. 
(J. B. Lippincott Company. 16s. net.)—Mr. Heilprin visited 
Martinique towards the end of May, 1902, seventeen days after 
the destruction of St. Pierre, and again in August, when he 
witnessed the second eruption, a frightful catastrophe, causing 
the death of nearly two thousand people, which has, however, 


with its death-roll of more than thirty thousand. Mr. Heilprin 
brings out into strong relief the extraordinary reluctance to act 
which the French officials displayed. Never were warnings more 
clear or more emphatic, at least as we read them now. “The 
smell of sulphur is so strong in the street that horses stop and 
snort, and some of them drop in their harness and die from 
suffocation,” wrote the wife of the American Consul at the end of 
April. The local paper, Les Colonies, on May 8rd said that the 
“rain of ashes never ceased.” On May 5th the volcano sent 
forth a deluge of mud which traversed three miles (the distance 
to the city) in as many minutes, and destroyed a sugar 
factory with thirty workmen. On the 7th of the month Les Colonies 
published an interview with M. Landes, of the St. Pierre Lycée. 
The conclusion at which he arrived, though he had had serious 
misgivings, was—or, anyhow, was represented by the journalist 
as being—that St. Pierre was in no more danger from Mont 
Pelée than was Naples from Vesuvius. An Italian captain who 
was in harbour thought otherwise, and in spite of all protests 
and opposition, sailed away with a half-cargo. The population, 
accustomed to depend on official advice, and not uninfluenced by 
the fact that Deputies to the Chamber (in Paris) were to be 
elected on the Sunday following, remained asa whole. At 7.50a 
black cloud issued from the mountain; two minutes later it 
reached the city; and in another few minutes there were but two 
survivors out of a total of thirty thousand. Of the second 
eruption Mr. Heilprin was able to secure some photographs, 
which make a notable addition to our knowledge of volcanoes. 
He had opportunities of personal intercourse with the inhabitants 
of the country which heighten the interest of the story. There 
is no little pathos, for instance, in the narrative of the interview 
with Pére Mary, curé of Morne Rouge. The curé hospitably 
entertained him, producing his last bottle of wine. He did not 
know, he said, when he should get another. This was on June 2nd; 
on August 30th the good priest perished with his people. 














CARMINA EPHEMERA. 
Carmina Ephemera; or, Trivial Numbers. By E. E. Kellett. 
(Macmillan and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Kellett has a very pretty 
gift of writing humorous verse; he has a special art of making 
the unaccustomed rhyme, such, for instance, as “ offspring—cough 
spring.” Here is a specimen of his work :— 


“Then here’s to the great unpre-eminent throng, 
The Seconds, the Thirds, and the Ploughed! 
The physical frames neither feeble nor strong, 
And the minds with one talent endowed! 
The commonplace bard sings a commonplace song 
In praise of the commonplace crowd. 


In singing, though scarce of De Reszkian class, 
We manage to stick to the tune; 

Ia the Tripos we float with the medium mass, 
*Twixt Senior Wrangler and Spoon; 

Our aquatics a casual scrutiny pass, 
Though we never shall win the Colquhoun. 


> . 2 . 7 . a . . * 


Our ways are precisely the usuai ways, 
Our ability common ability ; 

We play just the pastime that every one plays, 
With average grace and facility ; 

The world we most certainly never amaze 
By showing a great versatility. 


Tis the aim of our life, so to guide our affairs 
As to catch no inquisitive gaze, 

To pass in a crowd uninsulted by stares, 
Nor befouled by the Press and its praise ; 

And shun in despite of the craftiest snares 
The Interview Man and his ways.” 








SERIA LUDO. 

Seria Ludo. By a “Dilettante.’” (Longmans and Co. 
5s. net.)—These jeux d’esprit appeared some twenty-odd years 
ago, and are now republished for the first time. Some might 
have been left with advantage in oblivion; others we are 
glad to make or renew acquaintance with. In 1880 also there 
was a South African question, and politicians who thought the 
honour of our flag a sentimentality :— 


** What’s bunting that a nation should 

Have thought or care about it ? 

’Neath any flag a place is good, 

But none the worse without it.” 
There were Army questions also, as, for instance, Why do British 
officers forbid their men to appear out of uniform, but shun it 
themselves as if it were a thing to be ashamed of? The “red- 
coat” puts this question. Curiously enough, at that time the 
Duke of Cambridge instructed commanders of regiments to enjoin 
upon their officers “the propriety, as well as the necessity, of 
their wearing uniform throughout the day.” Many other things 
were in that day very much as they are in this. The “ Dilet- 





been almost lost sight of in the horrors of the earlier disaster, 





tante’s” rhymes are often curiously appropriate to the present, 
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DOWNSIDE. 


Downside. By Dom Henry Norbert Birt, O.S.B. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co. 10s. 6d.)—St. Gregory’s School was set up at 
Douai early in the seventeenth century, and was transferred to 
England under pressure of the Revolutionary changes in France ; 
and after a temporary sojourn at Acton Burnett, was finally 
settled at its present home of Downside. In this volume Dom 

_ H.N. Birt tells its story. To the outsider it contains nothing 

. that is particularly striking, unless we may so describe the 

+ controversy between the monastery and Bishop Baines, when the 
latter sought to bring the school under episcopal control. 
“ Bishop v. Monk” is an old and always interesting story. The 
history of a school is commonly, in a large degree, the history of its 
Head-Masters. This office seems to have been held in commission, 
so to speak, at Downside. The Prior was the master of studies, and 
the office of Prior changed hands in a way that can hardly have 
tended to efficiency as far as the school wasconcerned. From 1608 
to 1888 there were forty-two Priors, three of whom held office 
for three periods, and three for three, so that there were in all 
forty-nine changes. Brother Leander Jones, for instance, held 
office from 1612 to 1614, yielded it to Rudesind Barlow for six 
years, 1614-1620, took it up again for four, yielded it again in 
1625, and took it up for a third time in 1629. That would hardly 
work well. The average length of tenure works out at 
something over five years and eight months. Dr. Busby at 
Westminster outlasted some thirteen of these brief tenures of 
office. Among the Downside worthies or “Gregorians” we see 
the names of John Huddlestone, Henry Carey, E. C. Eustace 
(author of the “ Classical Tour through Italy ”), Mr. Wilfrid Ward, 
and Sir John Day. 








THE AUTOLYCUS OF THE BOOKSTALL. 

The Autolycus of the Bookstall. By Walter Jerrold. (J. M. 
Dentand Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—There is an unfailing fascination in the 
adventures of the collector of books. Mr. Jerrold’s devotion to 
the pursuit of bookstall-hunting has not been unrewarded. 
London affords many happy hunting-grounds, some of them in 
places that would not antecedently seem likely. There are barrows 
of books to be turned over among the costermongers of Farringdon 
Street, and regularly established stalls in the Whitechapel Road. 
The ordinary pawnbroker, too, gives an occasional chance. The 
bookseller commonly appraises the wares that hejsells correctly 
enough ; but the odd volumes that come into the possession of a 
pawnbroker give the purchaser a better chance. Oxford, im- 
probable as it may seem, is not an unlikely spot for good bargains. 
The departing undergraduate sometimes clears out his whole 
stock, and there are often unconsidered trifles worth the picking 
up. The writer of this notice bought six articles from the 
“penny box” of an Oxford shop and had a seventh thrown 
in. One of them was a pamphlet by Mr. Goldwin Smith 
on “Academic Reform,” which bore the autograph of a very 
distinguished Radical lawyer. But it is of Mr. Jerrold that we 
have to write. The spots which we have mentioned are familiar 
to him. Indeed, it would probably be difficult to mention any 
one that was not. He tells us about his adventures and his strokes 
of good fortune, and is always entertaining. Incidentally, too, he 
shows himself to be a literary critic of no mean order. Of the 
curious “ finds,” one of the most remarkable was the obtaining for 
a penny of “ Passages from the Life and Death of Lord Rochester” 
and the “Poems of Joseph Addison” in two volumes calf. But 
we must send our readers to this volume if they would hear more 
about the books which Mr. Jerrold has picked up, how he found 
them, and what he thinks of them. 








SWORDS AND PLOWSHARES. 

Swords and Plowshares. By Ernest Crosby. (Grant Richards. 
6s. net.)—We are not quite sure that it is necessary to criticise 
this book.. The merits of an earlier volume are asserted with 
much precision and energy by its author or publisher (not Mr. 
Richards, we should say). It is, we are informed, “a brilliant 
satire,” and the illustrations are “clever.” However, it will not 
do any harm to say what we think. The satire, to our mind, is 
not brilliant enough. If “indignation makes verses,” it must 
make them without a halt. Such a stanza as the following is not 


good enough :— 
“Take up the White Man’s burden, 
And teach the Philippines 
What interest and taxes are 
And what a mortgage means. 
Give them electrocution chairs, 
And prisons, too, galore, 
And if they seem inclined to kick, 
Then spill their heathen gore.”’ 


If Mr. Crosby will lay on the stripes, he must do ita little more 





artistically. And let him avoid Walt Whitman. To imitate 
Walt Whitman is as perilous as to imitate Pindar. The hapless 
aspirant will fall, not into the sea, but into a quagmire of stupidi 

and commonplace. ; " 








ANNALS OF THE KINGS OF ASSYRIA. - 

Annals of the Kings of Assyria. Edited by E. A. Wallis Budge 
Litt.D., and L. W. King, M.A. (The British Museum). 
These Annals contain the records of about twelve centuries, The 
period B.C. 2000 to B.C. 1100 is scantily represented. Seven 
Monarchs appear in the records, but their inscriptions are little 
more than formal. Twenty-seven pages suffice to contain the 
whole,—it should be said that everything as yet discovered has 
been given. With Tiglath-Pileser I. (1100 B.C.) things are very 
differeat. Here we have narratives of five campaigns, carried on 
in the first five years of this Monarch’s reign, summarised in the 
next column as relating the conquest of forty-two provinces 
between the Zab and the Euphrates. The King then records his 
hunting exploits, his building operations, and his agriculturg| 
improvements. He says:— 


“Unto the land of Assyria I have added lands, 
And unto her peoples, peoples ; 
I have made good the condition of my people, 
And in peaceful habitations 
Have I caused them to dwell.” 


The chief source here is the great cylinder inscription from 
Kal’at Sperkét. Tiglath-Pileser’s annals occupy about one 
hundred pages, not counting in an inscription made by one 
of his successors. The inscriptions and annals of Ashur-nasir-pal 
(885-860) are more copious, filling as much as two hundred and 
thirty-two pages. The plan of the work, of which this is the 
first volume, has been to give the Assyrian text, a transliteration 
of it into our characters, and a translation into English. 








THE LAND OF THE BLACK MOUNTAIN. 

The Land of the Black Mountain. By Reginald Wyon and 
Gerald Prance. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Wyon, who writes 
the preface to this book, tells us that he and his companion 
enjoyed the journeyings in Montenegro very much, and that he 
will not mention the “ disagreeable episodes” which he confess¢s 
to having gone through. Possibly this is an ingenious way of 
keeping off the crowd of travellers who always follow in the steps 
ofa pioneer. It is not difficult, however, to imagine that a 
country where it is almost an offence not to carry arms may 
not always be agreeable. The Montenegrins have their good 
points; but they have all the notes of a quite primitive 
barbarism: a quite artless way of cheating in buying and 
selling; the carrying of arms as described—a man will stand 
with loaded rifle over a dozen cabbages in the market—and 
the extraordinarily depressed condition of the women, who 
mostly do not sit in the presence of men, and always. take 
leave by kissing the hand. Still, our travellers enjoyed their 
time very much. They seem to have been personally respected 
as “men of their hands”; the people were hospitable in the ex- 
treme, sometimes to the trial of stomach and head, and they had 
excellent sport,—it was characteristic of the country that one 
hunting ground on which they had reckoned was closed to them 
because two men had lately been killed there in a feud. It-is not 
wise, we are told, to visit any place where there has lately been 
an accident of this kind. There are many amusing descriptions 
of people and places; among them of a vaccination,—it is compul- 
sory in Montenegro, where the “conscientious objector” is not 
taken account of. The Turkish infants were commonly brought 
by their fathers ; the Christian mothers invariably came. This is 
a very readable book. 








THE PSALMS AND CANTICLES IN ENGLISH VERSE.: 

The Psalms and Canticles in English Verse. By the Right Rev. 
Bishop Bagshawe. (Sands and Co. 4s. net.)—This “English 
verse” is very like our old acquaintance, “Sternhold and Hop- 
kins,” unknown, doubtless, to nine-tenths of present-day church- 
goers, or the Scottish Paraphrase, which still, we suppose, holds 
its own in some congregations of the stricter sort. Here is a 
specimen of it (Psalm xviii.-xix. in Anglican Bibles and Prayer- 


books) :— a 
“The Heavens do God's glory tell, 

And of it witness bear: 

So doth the —_——_ firmament 
His handiwork declare. 

Each day, unto succeeding day, 
Doth utter forth his word ; 

And night to night doth illustrate 
The wisdom of the Lord.” - 


We do not gather from the preface what is the precise object of 
this version. That it can edify the private reader is scarcely 
conceivable. . : 
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yan AND ARMOUR FOR GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 1608. 
rmour for Gloucestershire, 1608. By John Smith, of 
Sotheran and Co. 25s. net.)—John Smith 
(1567-1641) was & barrister and Steward of the Hundred of 
Berkeley. He gave much time and toil to the compiling of this 
list, which is now published under the auspices of Lord Sherborne. 
All genealogists, and students of English history in general, are 
under obligations to Lord Sherborne. The list gives the names, 
occupations, age, and stature of the male inhabitants (liable to 
service) of the various parishes and hamlets, and also catalogues 
the arms and armour which they were bound to find. Stature and 
age are given generally, “p” (tallest) standing for pikeman, “nn 
(middle) for musketeer, “c” (lower) fit to serve with a calyver, 
“py” (meanest) pioneer or “of little other use.” The age is 
signified by (1) “about 20,” (2) “about forty,” (3) . between 50 
and 60.” ‘Taking as a specimen Shereborne, of which a Dutton 
was then lord, we find eighty-three names. The “gentlemen 
and yeomen servants to the said E. Dutton” number fourteen, his 
husbandmen nine, his shepherds two. There are two other 
Duttons, “sons of Elizabeth Dutton, widow.” Of the other fifty- 
eight, two are yeomen, the rest husbandmen (some of them 
described as having servants and shepherds), labourers, millers, 
shepherds, &c. Of the “p” class there are eight, of the “m” 
nine, of the “c” forty-four, of the “ py ” thirteen ; the rest are not 
described. Evidently the stature of the rural population was 
not great, fifty-seven of the eighty-three being below “ middle” 
height. Supposing that the men between twenty and sixty were 
three-fifths of the male population of Shereborne, and allowing a 
slighter number of females, we have a population of two hundred 
and eighty, which is almost the same as that given by the Census 
of 1901. “The Tything is charged with the finding of 4 Corslets 
and 3 Calyvers with their furniture.” 


Men and A 
North Nibley. (H. 








GEORGE MEREDITH. 

George Meredith. By Walter Jerrold. (Greening and Co. 
3s. 6d.)—We do not intend to appreciate Mr. Jerrold’s “essay 
towards appreciation.” Our readers do not need to be told that 
what Mr. Jerrold writes is sure to deserve consideration. 
Probably the differing judgments formed on Mr, Meredith’s 
merits as a novelist come from differences of opinion about 
the novelist’s function. If he is meant to be the anatomist of 
man’s mental and moral nature, then Mr. Meredith is a typical 
novelist. But the world of readers, as a whole, ranges the 
novel in the class of belles lettres, and not in that of ethics and 
psychology. Most readers want to be amused, and neither the 
author nor his admirers, among whom, with a certain reserve, we 
desire to be included, would allow for a moment that this is to be 
sought in the books which Mr. Jerrold discusses. There are, it is 
true, some people who prefer “ Evan Harrington” to all the other 
novels, precisely because it is capable of amusing, but their 
suffrages are not worth counting. 








THE SMOKE OF HER BURNING. 

The Smoke of Her Burning. (Grant Richards. 2s. 6d. net.)— 
This is a fierce, and, we feel bound to say, frequently unjust, attack 
on the Anglican Church. To say that twenty-two out of the 
thirty-five Bishops are men of extreme views is an exaggeration, 
though the phrase “extreme views” is so vague that it can 
scarcely be confuted. It is absolutely incorrect to say that 
“many are or have been members of the Church Union.” It is a 
mistake to speak of the “lofty ideals” of Cranmer. Very cruel 
and unjust things have been said of him, but he was not a man of 
ideals, The writer hates the Broad as well as the High Church. 
“Lux Mundi” seems to be as objectionable as any Romanising 
manual. Then we have the ridiculous fallacy of overpaid Bishops. 
The writer goes so far as to give something very like the lie direct 
to one Bishop in this matter. This Bishop stated :—“ If I had not 
a private fortune I should to-day be bankrupt.” What does our 
author say?—“I appreciate the hearty ring of sincerity which 
distinguishes this statement, but I feel that our disbelief in its 
general tenor is pardonable.” It is characteristic of the book that 
the income of the See in question is overstated by £800. It 
should be £4,200; it is given as £5,000. There are true things in 
the book, but it is a discreditable production. 








THE GOSPEL MANUSCRIPTS. 

The Gospel Manuscripts. By J. P. Holah. (R. Brimley John- 
son. 1s: net.)—Mr. Holah’s little book may be read with profit; 
but a certain caution must be used in accepting its conclusions. 
It is true that there is “no existing MS. of the New Testament 


the New Testament have been found in Egypt of an earlier date, 
and these are in substantial agreement with our text. Then Mr. 
Holah takes a somewhat extreme view of copyists’ errors and 
corrections. The Westcott and Hort text is, after all, not very 
different from the Textus Receptus. What he writes about the 
Codex Bezae is surely exaggerated. “Many scholars believe it to 
be the nearest to the original text of the Gospel.” What is meant 
by “many”? Nota majority; not even a considerable minority. 
Can Mr. Holah mention one scholar of the first rank who holds it ? 
Then we are told that three things become clear from Papias, the 
second being that Matthew’s Gospel “was written in Hebrew 
(Aramaic).” Mr. Holah must know that some scholars make 
much of the hypothesis that it was written in Hebrew, and mis- 
interpreted by translators who were familiar with Aramaic only. 








A RAMBLER’S NOTE-BOOK AT THE ENGLISH LAKES. 

A Rambler’s Note-Book at the English Lakes. By the Rev. H. D. 
Rawnsley. (J. MacLehose and Sons, Glasgow. 65s. net.) —We are 
always glad to see under the guidance of Mr. Rawnsley the glories 
of the Lake Country, and to be told about the ways of the folk 
that dwell among them. Now and then, it may be, he gives us 
too much colour in his pictures. We do not say that in 
“November Glory,” for instance, he exaggerates effects, but we 
are “blinded with excess” of colour, excess being used in the 
literary sense. “Snow in Harvest,” on the other hand, “ A North- 
Country Flood,’ and the “Diamond Jubilee Bonfires” are 
admirable. In all of these, too, it may be noted, there is a con- 
siderable admixture of the human element; this we must have if 
the interest is to be sustained. Again, if we are to criticise, we 
must say that in “The Last of the Rydal Dorothy” there might 
well be less rhetoric and more simplicity, and, perhaps, fewer 
names. All unfamiliar names—and many of them must be such 
to most of Mr. Rawnsley’s readers—weaken the general force of 
an appeal to association. And, after all, we are left with but an 
incomplete knowledge of who the “last of the Dorothys” was. 
Something simpler, possibly more commonplace, would have 
interested us more. 








THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF THE ENGLISH 
GOVERNMENT. 

The Theory and Practice of the English Government. By T. F. 
Moran, Ph.D. (Longmans and Co. 5s. net.)—English readers 
will find much that is interesting and profitable in Professor 
Moran’s book, containing, as it does, the observations and: conclu- 
sions of an experienced and benevolent critic. Some things 
which we are liable to overlook or take for granted he makes 
prominent. He gives, for instance, an analysis of the personnel 
of the House of Commons. Some thirty-odd years ago an 
American writer described the House as containing “rows of 
well-fed fox-hunters and billiard-players, lordlings and parvenus.” 
Yet there are but sixty-nine persons whose employment does not 
admit of classification. Not quite a fourth are connected with 
the law; a sixth are described by the term “ politician,” a term 
which connotes independent means; merchants are a twelfth; 
journalism and the teaching profession number between them 
thirty-eight; the Army counts forty-five; the Navy three. There 
is one pilot, and one novelist, and nine Labour Members. In the 
American House of Representatives the lawyers claim two-thirds. 
There has been of late years a recrudescence of the doctrine of 
“ Divine Right” as connected with legitimacy. Devotees of this 
absurdity should read what Professor Moran says of it. 








THE SOIL. 


The Soil. By A.D. Hall. (John Murray. 3s. 6d.)—This book, 
described by its sub-title as “An Introduction to the Scientific 
Study of the Growth of Crops,” is one which we cannot pretend 
to criticise in detail. We may say, however, generally that it 
deals—fully, as far as we can judge—with a subject in which 
there is much need of careful instruction. There are few matters 
in which a little knowledge is more dangerous than in the appli- 
cation of manures, we mean chemical manures (applying dung to 
tho soil is a natural restoration of what has been removed). Lime 
supplies an instructive example. It is recommended to the culti- 
vator in certain circumstances, and rightly recommended. 
But let us hear what Mr. Hall says. “As lime itself supplies no 
food to the plant, but only sets in action the dormant residues 
already present in the soil, the forcing of crops by the use of lime 
alone soon results in the exhaustion of the soil.” The popular 
wisdom of proverbs has not ignored the point. “ Lime, and lime 
without manure, Will make both land and farmer poor,” is one of 
the truths which amateurs or others who are trying to make small 





older than the fourth century”; but considerable fragments of 


farms do their best should heed. 
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Episodes of Rural Life. By W.E. W. Collins. (W. Blackwood 
and Sons. 6s.)—Mr. Collins discourses in an amusing way about 
cricket—the story of the “seventh ball of the over” is a little 
beyond our powers of belief—about motor-cars, about various 
rural characters—the “Anthropomorphic Christian” is a good 
specimen—about pigs and poultry, and other things that are too 
many to enumerate. He must not be taken too seriously. His 

‘ pessimism about pigs and poultry, for instance, is cynical. Both 
may be made to pay well enough; the pig, in particular, is a 
set-off to the waste that goes on in most well-to-do households, 
and, of necessity, in every garden. And we would suggest that 
the jests which depend for their point on a parody of Scripture 
language might well be retrenched. They offend, and they are so 
easy to make as to be unworthy of a skilful pen. We must not 
forget to mention a delightful biography of a dog, ‘Tartar’ by 
name. 


Shakespeare’s Church. By J.Harvey Bloom. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
7s, 6d. net.)—This is a very painstaking story of an interesting 
building. The Collegiate Church of Stratford-on-Avon has 
suffered not a little from an indiscreet zeal. Its fame made it a 
prey to the early restorer, whom it would be ungracious to blame, 
for he did his best, according to his lights, but whose activity, 
nevertheless, we cannot help regretting. We may even say that 
the benefactors of the earlier half of the nineteenth century might 
well have been more handsomely recognised,—William Weston, 
for instance, who in 1842 gave the “altar” and pavement. The 
volume is handsomely illustrated, and is, in short, a worthy 
memorial of the things which it describes. 





The Country Gentleman’s Estate-Book, 1903. Edited and com- 
piled by W. Broomhall. (Country Gentlemen’s Association. 5s. 
net.)—This manual is now in its eleventh year, and continues to 
give in abundance the information which its clientéle requires. 
Small holdings, judicial decisions in 1902, legislation, building, 
farming experiences and suggestions, and similar matters make 
up the contents of the Estate-Book. It is a very useful manual, 
and we most heartily recommend it to our readers. Curiously 
enough, though meant to be severely practical, it is also extremely 
readable—at any rate to those who care for the country, even 
though they do not own landed estates. 


SEELEY AND CO.’S LIST. 
JOSIAH WEDGWOOD: Master Potter. By A. H. 


Cuurcu, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in the Royal Academy of Arts, 
Being a Revised and Enlarged Edition of No.3 of the Portfolio Mono- 
graphs. With 4 Photogravures, 10 Coloured Plates, and many other 
Tilustrations, super-royal 8vo, sewed, 5s. net; or in cloth, 7s. net. 


OLD ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. By the Rev. Canon 
Benuam, D.D., F.S.A. With a Frontispiece in Photogravure, 5 Repro- 
ductions in Colour, and many other Illustrations, super-royal 8vo, sewed, 


5s. net; or cloth, gilt top, 7s. net. 
‘Fully supports the high character of the series. We have to thank author 


and publishers for a book in every way worthy of its subject.”—Spectator. 


STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. By the Rev. 


A. J. Cuuncu, M.A., Author of “Stories from Homer,” &. With many 
Illustrations, Cheaper Edition, Revised, 3s. 6d. (Immediately. 
“These stories are written in the strong nervous English of which Mr. 
Church is a master......Boys brought up on Mr. Church’s pages will at all 
events have nothing to unlearn.”—Academy. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


STORIES OF CHARLEMAGNE AND THE TWELVE 
PEERS OF FRANCE. From the Old Romances. With 8 Illustrations in 


Colour by G. Morrow. _5s. 
“A charming volume......Professor Church has found the right language for 
these tales—simple yet elevated prose, eloquent of feeling and ringing with 
echoes of the words and thoughts of the poets and romance writers who have 


handled the themes before.” —Spectator. 
THE SIEGE OF YORK. A Story of the Days of Thomas 
Lord Fairfax. By Beatrice MarsHa.t, Author of “Old Blackfriars,” &c. 


With 8 Illustrations, 5s. f 
“Full of vigorous colour, and tells of a writer to whom all the events of the 


stirring period are familiar.""—Glasgow Herald. 
EIGHTEENPENNY SERIES OF REWARD BOOKS. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
DAME WYNTON’S HOME. A Story Illustrative of the 


Lord’s Prayer. By Mrs. Carey Brock, Author of ‘Sunday Echoes in 
‘Week-day Hours.” With 8 Illustrations, 1s, 6d, 


AGATHOS, THE ROCKY ISLAND ; and other Sunday 
Stories. By Bishop WitseRFoRrcE. With 16 Illustrations, 1s, 6d. 
“ An admirable edition.” —Church Times. 


POPULAR EDITIONS. SIXPENCE NET. 
EDINBURGH. Picturesque Notes by R. L. STEVENSON. With 
Illustrations. 


THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. By A. J. CourcH. With 17 


Tilustrations from Flaxman’s Outline Drawings. 


THE STORY OF THE ODYSSEY. By A.J.CuurcH. With 17 


Illustrations from Flaxman’s Drawings. 

















London: SEELEY & CO., Ltp., 38 Great Russell Street, 





MR. HEINEMANN'S NEW BOOKS 


GREATER RUSSIA. 
The Continental Empive of the Old World. 
By WIRT GERRARE. 
With Map and Illustrations, 1 vol. 18s. net; postage 6d, 

The Athenzum.—* This new volume on Siberia, Manchuria, and the posi: 
of Russia on the Pacific is by far the most important upon the subj Position 
author has travelled with great courage and with his eyes open, he The 
considerable knowledge of Russia and of the Russian character,” ® shows 


POLAND. 


A Study of the Land, People, and Literature, 
By Dr. GEORGE BRANDES. 
1 vol., 12s. net; postage 4d, 


The Daily Chroniele.—‘‘ The impressions are incomparabl 
vivid, graceful, and sympathetic.” . ¥ recorded, clear, 


SHAKESPEARE and his FORERUNNERS 

Studies in Elizabethan Poetry and its Development from 

Early English, 
By SIDNEY LANIER, 
Profusely Illustrated, 2 vols., 30s. net. 

The Outlook.— In every respect worthy of a place in the scholar’s }; 
There abounds everywhere pe taste and scholarship, pone po og wal { 
with English history and literature.” pathy 


MR. I. ZANGWILL’S NEW POEMS, 
BLIND CHILDREN. 


Poems. 
By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 1 vol., 5s. net; postage 44, 
The Daily News.—“‘ This is the work of a sincere spirit, a true poet. Mr, 
-—— has taken his place among the real, abiding influences of our 
iterature.” 


THE LETTERS OF MDLLE. DE LESPINASSE, 


With Notes upon her Life and Character, and an Introduction 
by Sainte-Beuve. 
With Portrait, 1 vol., 6s. 

The Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ The use which Mrs. Humphry Ward has made of 
Mdlle. de Lespinasse as a model for the heroine of ‘ Lady Rose's Daughter’ 
renders very timely Mr. Heinemann’s re-issue of the Letters of that remarkable 
précieuse. Those who have read the novel will mark with interest the manner 
in which Mrs. Ward has availed herself of the outlines of the character.” 


THE FOUNDER OF “LA NOUVELLE REVUE.” 


THE ROMANCE OF MY 
CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH, 
By Mme. EDMOND ADAM. 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 

The Times.—‘“ Even if it were written by an entirely unknown writer, it would 
be of value as giving an extraordinarily vivid picture of upper middle-class 
life in the provincial France of the thirties and forties.” 

OBSERVATIONS BY MR. DOOLEY. 
By F. P. DUNNE. 1 vol., 3s. 6d. [Second Impression. 

The Spectator.—‘ Mr. Dooley is now as established an institution on both 
sides of the Atlantic as Marconi. His books are packed with true words 
spoken in jest. Americans and ourselves should be very grateful for this 
genial laughter-maker.” 


A CENTURY OF FRENCH ROMANCE, 
Edited by EDMUND GOSSE, 
With Photogravures, Colour-plates, and Thumbnail Portraits, 
12 vols., £4 4s. the Set; or separate volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 
*,* A Prospectus of this Series on application. 

The Daily Chronicle.—‘ A library of permanent value, which should find its 
place upon the shelves of every bookman who can appreciate fine literature, 
finely presented and equipped.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS AND STORIES. 
MR. CONRAD'S NEW BOOK. 
TYPHOON, and other Stories. 


By JOSEPH CONRAD, Author of “ Youth,” &e. 

The Morning Post,—‘‘Mr. Conrad has no equal on the seas. These four 
stories are suflicient in themselves to place the author in the first rank of 
living writers. Noone has grasped so wondrously as he, and no one has ex- 
pressed so finely, the mystery of the sea.” 


THE BOOK OF MONTHS. 
By E. F, BENSON. 


The Daily Chronicle.—‘It is full of charm, real, persuasive, penetrating 
charm, We recommend it unreservedly to all sorts and conditions of readers.” 


THE GREY WIG. 
By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 
The Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ These eight stories contain much better reading 
than almost any eight novels.” 
RICHARD ROSNY. 
By MAXWELL GRAY, Author of “The Last Sentence,” &. 
The Spectator.—‘It has a powerful fascination, and there are fine passages 


"CATHERINE STERLING. 


By NORMA LORIMER. [Wednesday 


RANSON’S FOLLY, and other Stories. 
By HARDING DAVIS. 
The Saturday Review.—‘‘ Mr. Harding Davis is not merely clever. He has 
moments of inspiration.” 


IN PICCADILLY. 
By BENJAMIN SWIFT. 

The Athenzum.— Benjamin Swift is an author to be reckoned with. His 
portraits are true to life, and he shows insight which is wonderfully keen and 
vivid.” 
THE FETICH OF THE FAMILY. 

By EDITH BARNETT. 

The Athenzum.— A thorough, conscientious, painstaking piece of work, 

and a credit to its writer.” 


London: WM, HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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| M. DENT & CO’S LIST 


IMPORTANT VOLUME OF THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 


STUDIES IN THEOLOGY. 


By J. ESTLIN CARPENTER 
and P. H. WICKSTEED. 


Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 





e and the Religion of Eternity—The Education of the 
n—The Liberal Faith—The Place of Jesus in History— 
d the Service of Man—Religion and Society—de. 


Religion of Tim 
rit cious Tmacinatio 
The Study of Theology an' 











UNIFORM WITH “THE TEMPLE BIBLE.” 


THE TEMPLE APOCRYPHA., In 


i a Leading Scholar, with Introduction aud Notes, 
6 vols, exch Eee yp rontispleces. _ Cloth, 1s. net; paste grain roan, 
1s. 6d. net per vol. FIRST VOLUMES :— 
ECCLESIASTICUS. Edited by Rev. Prof. N. SCHMIDT, D.D., LL.D. 
MACCABEES. Edited by Rev. W. FAIRWEATHER, MLA. 


TWO NOTABLE BIOGRAPHIES. 
“TEMPLE BIOGRAPHIES.”—I, “MASTER MUSICIANS,”—VIII. 


MAZZINI.SCHUMANN. 


By BOLTON KING, M.A. By Dr. ANNIE W. PATTERSON, 
Illustrated, 4s, 6d. net. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. net. 
The Daily Telegraph says:— 
“REALLY VALUABLE.” 











The Contemporary Review says :— 
« ADMIRABLE.” 











THE NEW HUMOROUS NOVEL. 


THE WIZARD’S AUNT. 


By JANET LAING, 4s. 6d. net. 


The ATHENZUM says :— 
“This novel shows great promise. The author, whose name is new to 
us,can write; that is the main point; she has the gift of humour and 
good ideas of description..... Her heroine......is a real, distinct creation, 
self-willed yet attractive......The author has a vigour and brightness of 
her own.” 





To be Published Very Shortly. 


THE COMING of the COLONIST. 


Not a Novel. By C. D. Brownrietp. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


The Colonist: Sidelights and Shadow—England through Colonial Spec- 
tacles—The Colonist Comes: and Converses—Colonial Questions and Imperial 


Beviewers—&c. 
SORDELLO AND CUNIZZA. By 


Evcexe Benson. With a Facsimile, sq. feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
Fact, Legend, and Poetry concerning Dante’s Fore-runner Sordello, and the 
Story of the ‘‘Resplendent Spirit” of the ‘‘Swooning Sphere,” Cunizza of 
Romano; also a brief account of Sordello’s poetry. 


COMPANIONS FOR THE TOURIST. 
(1) DENT’S COUNTY GUIDES. 


Edited by G. A. B. Dewar. Each volume with Special Articles by 
Experts, and numerous Sketches and Maps, feap. 8vo (pocketable), 
4s. 6d. net each. [List post-free. 
LAKE COUNTIES. NORFOLK. By W. A. Durr. 
By W. G. Co.tincwoop | HAMPSHIRE & ISLE OF WIGHT. 
SURREY. By Wa ter JERROLD. By G. A. B. Dewar. 


(2) CATHEDRALS OF GREAT 


BRITAIN. By P. H. Ditcurietp, M.A, F.S.A., F.R.Hist.S, 
With 75 Illustrations by H. Railton and others. Sq. fcap. 8vo 
(pocketable), 7s. 6d. net ; roan, 9s. net. [Prospectus post-free. 
The Spectator says:—‘‘ Few tours are more interesting than one to the 
Cathedrals.......For such a journey this volume would be an excellent 
companion.” 


(3) MEDIZ VAL TOWN SERIES. 


Each volume with numerous Drawings, Reproductions and Maps, 
feap. 8vo (pocketable), 3s. 6d. net and 4s. 6d. net each; also in roan, 

1s. extra. [ Last post-free. 
ASSISI — BRUGES — CAIRO — CHARTRES — CONSTANTINOPLE — 
FLORENCE—MOSCOW— NUREMBERG — PERUGIA— PRAGUE~ROME— 
ROUEN—TOLEDO—VERONA. 


— 








NEW BOOK BY MR. C. H. LANE, F.Z.S. 
RABBITS, CATS, & CAVIES. 


Descriptive Sketches of All the Recognised Exhibition Varieties, 
with Many Original Anecdotes. 

With Photogravure Frontispiece and over 100 Illustrations from Life by 
Rosa Bess, Square demy 8v0, 10s. 6d. net. i Prospectus post-free. 

“A book like this must have an attraction for many people....... The author 
comes to the preparation of such a book with practical knowiedge and exten- 
Sve experience....... Apart frem its practical purposes, the book is a most 
attractive one as a pictorial ccllection of popular pets.”—The Scotsman. 








Mr. JOHN LANE’S LIST 


READY ON TUESDAY, APRIL 28th. 
NEW LETTERS & MEMORIALS 


JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 


Annotated by THomas CARLYLE, and Edited by ALEXANDER 
CARLYLE, with an Introduction by 
Sir JAMES CRICHTON-BROWNE, M.D., -LL.D., F.B.S. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 2 vols., 25s. net. 

These volumes contain upwards of 250 hitherto unpublished letters of Mrs. 
Carlyle; her unabridged journal ; and her humorous and quaintly candid story 
of her first love. ‘They are also distinguished for their lithographic and 
photogravure illustrations, including hitherto unpublished portraits of Mr. 
and Mrs. Carlyle, Lord and Lady Ashburton, and the beautiful Kitty 
Kirkpatrick. 


DELIGHTS. By HELEN MILMAN, Author of “‘ In the Garden of Peace,” 
&c. With 13 Full-page Illustrations, a Title-page, and Cover Design by 
DonaLp MaxweELi. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 
A special feature of this book is the remarkable black-and-white work of Mr. 
Donald Maxwell, who has shown in his admirable drawings how sympathetically 
he has entered into the Author’s schemes. (Ready on April 28th. 


A NEW VOLUME IN THE NEW POCKET LIBRARY. 


SILAS MARNER. By Georce Enior, 


Printed in clear type, upon a specially thin and opaque paper manufactured 
for the Series. Bound in cloth, Is. 6d. net; leather, 2s. net. 
[Ready on April 28th. 


NEW FICTION. 
MRS. WILFRID WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE LIGHT BEHIND. Author of 


“One Poor Scruple.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Mr. W. L. Courtney, in the Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ Mrs. Ward’s novel, carefully 
written, intelligently thought out, is an oasis in modern fictional literature.” 
The Daily Chronicle.—‘* The characterisation of Lady Cheriton is a well-nigh 
perfect achievement of art.” 


MISS DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY'S HISTORICAL 
CORNET STRONG OF IRETON’S 


HORSE. Author of ‘‘ Rupert by the Grace of God,” “‘ Beatrix Infelix,” &c. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations by Maurice GREIFFENHAGEN. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
The Times.—** Miss McChesney has written a fresh, clean historical sketch, 
which is readable not only because the characters havea life and meaning of 
their own, but also from the charm that goes with crisp and cultivated 
descriptions of persons, events, and things.” 


THE GAP IN THE GARDEN. By 


VANDA WATHEN-BARTLETT, Author of “ Heart's Desire.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 
The Daily Chronicle.—‘ This very clever novel......is of the brightest type of 
ction.” 























THE HON. MRS. HENNIKER’S STORIES. 
CONTRASTS. Author of “In Scarlet 


and Grey.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

The World.—" There is a prose poem in more than one of them, and in all 
we recognise insight, sympathy, keen womanly compassion, and the sure per- 
cepticn of the dramatic that makes the true story-teller.” 

The Morning Post.—‘‘ The stories are set forth with a combination of 
emphasis and reserve that renders them artistic, and aiford renewed proof of 
more than ordinary ability on the part of the author.” 


A GIRL’S LIFE IN A HUNTING 
COUNTRY. By HANDASYDE. Crown 8vo, designed covers, 3s. 6d. 
The Times.— This is not the hunting novel of the common type, but 
an agreeable picture of country society.’ 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX.” 
MADEMOISELLE MISS. By Heyry 


HARLAND, Author of “The Lady Paramount,” ‘‘Grey Roses,” and 
** Comedies and Errors.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. New Edition. 
The Speaker.—* All through the book we are pleased and entertained, as we 
always are, by Mr. Harland’s fluent wit.” 


A NEW VERSION OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 
THE RUBAIYAT OF UMAR KHAI- 


YAM. Done into English from the French of J. B. NICOLAS, by 
FREDERIC BARON CORVO, Author of “In His Own Image,” &c. 
With an Introduction by NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. Together w.th 
a Reprint of the French Text. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
The Scotsman.—“ The translation adds a notable book to the English literature 
of eastern poetry and philosophy.”’ 


No. 1 OF THE COUNTRY HANDBOOKS. 
THE TRAMP’S HANDBOOK. By 


HARRY ROBERTS. For the use of Travellers, Soldiers, Cyclists, and 
Lovers of the Country. Fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, 3s. net ; limp leather, 4s. net. 
With many Illustrations. 
The Daily News.—‘‘ An attractive little book written from the point of view 
of a practical man anda philosopher. The illustrations will fascinate anyone 
who has ever camped or tramped.” 
The Times.—“ A good little book of an original kind for all amateur vagabonds 
who Jove the open road. Here they will learn pleasantly enough about road- 
side cookery, tents, wild food, how to spend a night under the stars, weather 
wisdom, the floral cloak, and will also find a list of books on, and a vocabulary 
of, vagabondage.” 
An Illustrated Prospectus will be sent post-free on application. 
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MESSRS. GONSTABLE’S LIST. 


NOW READY.—TWO IMPORTANT 6s. NOVELS. 


1 PARK LANE. 


By PERCY WHITE, 
Author of “The West End,” “ The New Christians,” &c. 


2 CASTLE OMERAGH. 


By F. FRANKFORT MOORE, 
Author of “I Forbid the Banns,” &c, 





THE STAR DREAMER, 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, 
Authors of ‘Young April,” &. 6s. [Second Impression. 


“* This is undoubtedly the best book yet written by the authors.” 
ma —ATHENEUM. 
‘* Will distinctly enhance the already high reputation of Agnes and Egerton 
Castle.” —PaLt Maui GazetTe. 
“A wholly delightful romance.”—DatLy MatL. 
“A charming piece of work.”—DaILy CHRONICLE, 


THE PAGAN AT 
THE SHRINE. 


By PAUL GWYNNE, Author of “Marta.” 6s, 


**On the artistic side we offer nothing but praise.” —WoRr Lp. 
*“*A remarkable book.”—InriIsu TIMES. 


THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF 
HENRY RYECROFT. 


By GEORGE GISSING. 6s. 
Third Impvression, 
“ This book is Mr. Gissing’s masterpiece.”—PaLL MALL GazeTTE. 


M. HANOTAUX’S GREAT WORK. 


CONTEMPORARY 
FRANCE. 


By GABRIEL HANOTAUX. 
With Portraits, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

**M, Hanotaux’s history is a success.” —ATHENEUM. 
““M. Hanotaux is a most dramatic historian.’-—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 
“Fully justifies expectations.’—Mornine@ Post. 
“ Of singular power and charm.”—DaiLy CHRONICLE. 
** History of the best type.”—Datty Matt. 
“‘ Written with clearinsight and abundant ability.’—Da1ty TELEGRAPH. 


“A vivid and striking chapter in the life of contemporary France.” 
—YORKSHIRE Post, 


No. 5 NOW READY. 


THE ANCESTOR. 


An Illustrated Quarterly Review of County and Family History, 
Heraldry, and Antiquities. 


Edited by OSWALD BARRON, F.S.A. 5s. net. 


THE NATION’S NEED. 


Chapters on Education by GRAHAM WaALLAS, P. S. Harrod, 
J. J. Finpuay, J. C. TARVER, H. J. MACKINDER, and others. 


Edited by SPENSER WILKINSON, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CITIES OF INDIA. 


By G. W. FORREST, C.I.E., ex-Director of Records, 
Government of India. Demy 8vo, fully Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 


POPULAR EDITION OF 


THREE YEARS WAR. 


By CHRISTIAN DE WET. Crown 8&vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE NATURE STUDENT’S NOTE-BOOK. By the Rev. Canon 
Srewarp, M.A., and Atice E, Mitcuexu, Interleaved throughout with 
Writing Paper. 2s. net. 

“The book may be cordially recommended to all nature students.” 
—ScHooLt Wor Lp. 


AN ENGLISH GARNER. Ingatherings from Our History and 
Literature. Demy 8vo. To be completed in 12 vols., 4s. net each. 
THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE NOW READY :— 
TUDOR TRACTS. Edited by A. F. Pouuarn, F.R.Hist.S., Author 
of “* Protector Somerset,” “‘ A Life of Henry VIII.,” &c. 
STUART TRACTS. Edited by C. H. Firtu, Fellow of All Souis, 
Author of ‘‘ The Life of Cromwell.” 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. Mainly of the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Century. Edited by C. Rarmonp Beaz.er, Fellow of Merton, 
Author of ‘‘'The Dawn of Modern Geography.” 2 vols. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND ILLUSTRATED. Edited by ANDREW Lane. 
CRITICAL ESSAYS AND LITERARY FRAGMENTS. Edited 


by CuurtToN COLLINS. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Ltd., Westminster. 





WM. BLACKWOOD AND song 
NEW BOOKS. 





WILD SPORT WITH GUN, RIFLE, AND 
SALMON-ROD. By Gitrrip W. Hartizy. With numerous 
Illustrations in Photogravure and Half-tone by G: E, Lope 
and other Sketches. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. (Immediately, 





MODERN STRATEGY. By Lieut.-Col, 
Wattes H. James, late R.E., P.S.C. With 6 Maps, royal 
8vo, 16s. net. 





AGNOSTICISM. By Roserr Funt, D.D,, 
LL.D., F.R.S.E., Author of “ Historical Philosophy in Franca 
and French Belgium,” “ Anti-Theistic Theories,” &c. Demy 
8vo, 18s. net. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN 


PHILOSOPHY. With other Lectures and Essays. By 
Rosert Apamson, LL.D., late Professor of Logic in the 
University of Glasgow. Edited by Professor W. R. Sorter, 
University of Cambridge. With a Photogravure Portrait, 
in 2 vols. demy 8vo, 18s. net. 





NEW NOVELS. 
BURGHER QUIXOTE. By Dovetas 


Buacksurn, Author of “Prinsloo of Prinsloosdorp.” With 
Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 


By Garrerr Mint, Author of 


Crown 8vo. (Shortly. 


OTTAVIA. 


“The Colonel Sahib.” 


CECIL 


THE CIRCLE. By Karaerine 


Tuurston. Fourth Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ADVANCED-GUARD. By Syopvey C. 
Grizr, Author of “The Warden of the Marches,” “The 
Prince of the Captivity,” “His Excellency’s English 
Governess,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





MODERN ENGLISH WRITERS. 


In crown 8vo vols., 2s. 6d. each. 


JOHN RUSKIN. 


By Mrs. MEYNELL. Third Impression. 


TENNYSON. 


By ANDREW LANG. Second Impression. 


ARNOLD. 


By Professor SAINTSBURBY. 


STEVENSON. 


By L. COPE CORNFORD. Second Impression 


HUXLEY. 


By EDWAEBD CLODD. 


THACKERAY. 


By CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


Second Impression 


[In the press. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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Jatsrary SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—e——_ 


R. RITCHIE opened his Budget on Thursday afternoon. 
M He caleulates that if he maintained the taxes now in 
operation at their present figure, he would next year have 
an excess of revenue over expenditure of £10,816,000. That 
is, he estimates the revenue at £154,770,000 and the expendi- 
ture at £143,954,000. This estimated surplus he proposes to 
distribute as follows. He will take 4d. off the Income-tax, 
which makes it 11d. in the pound instead of 1s. 3d. This 
will account for some £8,500,000 of his surplus. Next, he 
proposes to abolish the Corn-duty altogether. This will 
require about £2,000,000. The result is that he will be left 
with a margin of £316,000. On the whole, we think Mr. 
Ritchie could not have done better. A reduction of the 
Income-tax was imperative, and it was perhaps better to go 
below the shilling than to take off only 3d. That Mr. Ritchie 
was wise to abolish the Corn-duty altogether rather than to 
halve the Sugar-duty we have no doubt whatever. It is'an 
immense relief to all Free-traders to find the food of the 
people once more on the free list. 








The following are the details of Mr. Ritchie's Budget 
estimate in tabular form :— 
Estimated Receipts on existing basis of 


taxation :— 

Customs ase can ane +» £36,640,000 
Excise .. oe eee eee 32,700,000 
Death-duties .. aa see 13,300,000 
Stamps iva 8,400,000 
Land-tax and House-duty .. <i 2,600,000 
Income-tax ea 4 39,000,000 
Post Office ... eee Sie es» 15,800,000 
Telegraphs xn . 8,800,000 
Crown Lands... Ss oa Bf 445,000 
Suez Canal Shares, &c. ws aes 935,000 
Miscellaneous see an ae 1,650,000 

£154,770,000 

Estimated Expenditure :— 

Consolidated Fund Services 29,919,000 
Supply Services ... «1. ~~ see -—:114,085,000 

———— 143,954,000 

Estimated Surplus... 9. se eee, «10,816,000 


The most interesting points in Mr. Ritchie’s speech are 


each year to the service of the Debt—d.e., £27,000,000—will 
have a greater capacity for redeeming Debt than any sum 
ever allocated before. This, of course, is due to the reduction 
of interest from 2? to 24 per cent. It is curious to note that 
while the taxes on sugar and tea were below the estimates, corn 
yielded almost exactly what was expected of it. The Coal- 
tax produced about £2,000,000. That is a tax which has 
entirely justified itself. 


The chief point made by Sir William Harcourt, who fol- 
lowed Mr. Ritchie, was that though peace had come, taxation 
was still immensely higher than before the war. The real thing 
to ask, and what the House must ask and what the country 
will ask, is this—How much more are you going'to pay in 
taxation now than you did four yearsago? “The increase in 
the taxation of the country is forty millions. What are you 
going to take off? You are going to take off ten millions 
The consequence is that the residuum you have is thirty 
millions of increase of taxation, not due to the war at all, but 
due to the normal increase in the country’s expenditure.” 
Sir William went on to ask the reason for this great extra 
charge, which was of course, in his view, the burden of Im- 
perialism. He ended by an appeal for the sovereign remedy 
of retrenchment and reform. 


In the general debate that followed, Mr. Haldane was in- 
clined to regard the Budget as an electioneering Budget, and 
complained that five times more relief was going to the 
Income-tax payers, and so to the supporters of the Government, 
than to the heavily burdened indirect-tax payer. [We wonder 
how far this assumption that the vast majority of Income- 
tax payers are Unionists is correct; possibly the very rich 
are, but these very rich men are certainly not the majority of 
Income-tax payers, but only a small minority.] Mr. Chaplin 
accused the Government of riding for a fall because of 
the repeal of the Corn-tax, which would disgust many of 
their supporters. Mr. Gibson Bowles, however, declared 
the Budget to be simple and courageous, though he asked 
whether the Government were not contemplating a Disso- 
lution. The Sinking Fund, he also declared, was not 
sufficiently large. The Chancellor of the Exchequer wound up 
the discussion by an able defence of the abolition of the Corn- 
tax. It was impossible to declare that it had not raised the 
price of bread, for it had admittedly raised the price of flour. 
That is a most important admission, and of very epecial 
significance when coming from a statesman who was once a 
strong Fair-trader. 


Tt is with the utmost satisfaction that we record the decision 
of the Government to refuse their assent to the overtures made 
to them in regard to participation in the Baghdad Railway 
scheme. On Thursday, in the House of Commons, the Prime 
Minister, replying to Mr. Bowles, stated that the Conven- 
tion between the Turkish Government and the Anatolian 
Railway Oompany left the whole scheme of railway develop- 
ment through Asia Minor to the Persian Gulf entirely in the 
hands of acompany under German control. To sucha Conven- 
tion England would not in any case be a party. As to the 
alternative arrangements suggested, Mr. Balfour said that 
his Majesty’s Government had decided that they did not give 
this country adequate security for an international con 
trol of the railway, and his Majesty’s Government had, there- 
fore, intimated that they were unable to give the suggested 
assurances with regard to the policy which they might here. 
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This is, we devoutly trust, the last we shall hear of a most 
dangerous proposal. It is, of course, an immense relief to 
feel that the coach has not been driven over the precipice, 
but we cannot forget that it was quite unnecessary to drive 
it within an inch of the edge. We may remark, too, 
that the catastrophe was prevented not so much through 
the carefulness and skill of the driver as owing to the 
remonstrances and warnings from the guard whose special 
business it is to blow the post-horn,—ze., the Press. We 
have dealt with the genesis of the scheme elsewhere, but must 
express here our strong feeling that it should have been im- 
possible for our Government to have been approached as they 
were approached by those anxious to obtain official sanction and 
approval of the scheme. “He comes too near who comes to 
be denied” is a principle exactly applicable to the case. It 
is worth mentioning that it has never been stated through 
whom the original proposals came. Mr. Balfour was asked for 
information on this point, but as the transaction was closed 
he, perhaps not unnaturally, refused to answer the question. 


The reception which our rejection of the Baghdad Railway 
proposals has met with in Germany is very significant. “It 
is believed by the promoters of the company,” telegraphs 
Reuter’s agent in Berlin to Friday’s papers, “that the British 
Government yielded to three distinct influences,—first, to 
those politicians and publicists who urge an understanding 
with Russia; secondly, to Eastern shipping interests; and, 
thirdly, to anti-German feeling.” In part, this is true. 
Undoubtedly the desire of the nation to have done with our 
senseless dread and distrust of Russia, and with our feeble policy 
of pin-pricks in all that concerns her—a policy which makes 
us perpetually fall a victim to the agents-provocateurs of 
Berlin—had a great deal to do with the popular determina- 
tion to reject an admittedly anti-Russian scheme like the 
Baghdad Railway. Anti-German feeling, however, did not 
enter into the matter, and there was no desire to injure 
Germany per se. That there was a very real suspicion that 
Germany was trying to “ use us” we, of course, admit. 


The news from the Balkans has become a little clearer. In 
Macedonia small bands of insurgents are taking up arms, 
attacking Turkish stations, and when defeated, which is the 
usual result, retreating as refugees into Bulgaria; but the 
centre of interest has been transferred. The Albanians have 
rejected all the Sultan’s offers, and have hemmed in the great 
officials who brought them in the town of Ipek, where they 
will be kept as hostages. The Russian, Austrian, and Italian 
Ambassadors in Constantinople have accordingly demanded 
audiences of the Sultan, and have informed him that Albania 
must be reduced to order by military force under penalty of 
the Powers sanctioning a military occupation. The Sultan 
has yielded, and a very large force, perhaps seventy-five 
thousand men, will shortly be on its way to Skutari, the 
Albanian capital. It is nearly certain that the mountaineers 
will resist, and possible that the Turkish Regulars may not 
prove their superiors in guerilla warfare. They have seldom 
beaten the Albanians in fair battle. We have endeavoured 
elsewhere to explain the probable consequences of the collision, 
but may mention here that the Albanians are everywhere in 
Turkey, and that even in Constantinople they may be able to 
make a dangerous commotion. The most careful precautions, 
however, are being taken for the Sultan’s safety; and as the 
Regulars do not like the mountaineers, it is probable that the 
precautions will be successful. The Russian Government has 
called out the fleet in the Black Sea, and is accumulating 
troops at Odessa. Altogether, the situation is growing electric, 
though all concerned, except the Macedonians, would prefer a 
longer period of peace. 


We have sustained a melancholy disaster in Somaliland. 
On April 17th Colonel Oobbe, in command of the flying 
column near Galadi, found it necessary to push forward 
Colonel Plunkett with two hundred men, chiefly 2nd King’s 
African Rifles, and they advanced apparently a little too far. 
They were attacked by a strong force of infantry and mounted 
men, and after desperate fighting were entirely destroyed, 
nine officers and one hundred and seventy-four men dying on the 
field. They had kept off the enemy till their ammunition was 
exhausted, and then, forming a square, they charged with the 
bayonet. The enemy, however, attacked again and again, 


LT 
and at last in one grand rush destroyed the detachment, on} 
thirty men escaping to rejoin Colonel Cobbe, whose own 
tion will now be most seriously endangered, though General 
Manning, who forwards the intelligence, is advancing for his 
“extrication.” The incident is a lamentable one, and will 
doubtless inspire the Mullah with new heart, but it has ong 
compensating feature. Itis evident thatit is possible to make 
good troops of the negroes in our East African dominion, g 
fact of the utmost importance for the future. They mug 
have stood their ground bravely, and though stiffened by a 
third of their number of Sikhs, their courage and devotion 
deserve special recognition. 


The German settlers in Southern Brazil maintain societies 
to defend German rights, to preserve the use of German, and 
to promote friendship between Germany and Brazil. It ig 
now proposed to establish similar societies in the Argentine 
Republic, and indeed throughout South America, and to 
admit to membership all the Germanic tribes except English. 
men and North Americans. It is carefully stated that the 
object of the societies is entirely non-political; but the pro. 
fessors who write upon colonies quote them as influences 
which may one day greatly facilitate the extension of German 
dominion. It is a little doubtful if their view is correct. That 
German settlers everywhere have astrong sentimental interest 
in the fortunes of the Fatherland is true, but that by no means 
proves that they wish to pass again under its dominion. Many 
of them even declare that they would view such a prospect 
witb horror, and that nothing would induce them to submit 
to conscription or to the rule of the German bureaucracy from 
which they have escaped. The Emperor William was, it is 
said, surprised when his brother visited the United States 
to find how little influence he had with German settlers 
of the second generation. They were willing to pay him any 
honour, but they had, they said, accepted the Union as their 
country. It is quite certain that during the Civil War they 
died for it in thousands, and that the use of English is 
becoming gradually universal. 


The Berlin correspondent of the Times says that the cultivated 
classes of Germany would greatly like to see the Pope appoint 
more German Cardinals, as they might influence the Curia 
when disputes arise between the Vatican and the Government 
of Germany. The compliment might easily be paid, but'we 
suspect it would prove to be no more than a compliment, 
The steady policy of the Papacy is to keep predomi- 
nance in the Curia in Italian hands, even the Spaniards, 
whose numbers in South America are becoming so great; 
having no adequate representation. The Papacy has a 
certain inner dread of the Northern peoples, not unjustified 
by history, which has certainly not been removed by the 
result of its American appointments. We fancy that this 
dread is just now peculiarly strong, few Roman Catholics who 
are not Southern by origin being able to feel the “true” 
enthusiasm for the temporal power. They wish the Pope to 
have the rank of a Sovereign, but they are unable to perceive, 
even when they accept the assurances of the Vatican, why the 
sanctity or impartiality of the head of the Church is in 
creased by an earthly dominion. They admit the necessity 
of his independence; but say that independence is only 
diminished by making him care for the politics and interests 
of a petty State which always has been, and always must be, 
an enclave. 


A revival of the Dreyfus case is threatened in Paris. Captain 
Dreyfus has demanded from the Minister of War a fresh 
inquiry to settle once for all whether the forged bordereau 
was shown to the officers who condemned him, and who was 
guilty of the forgery. He is supported by the Minister of 
War, but it may be doubted if even General André can secure 
him a complete rehearing. The Judges, the politicians, the 
Army, and even the Nationalists are all afraid of a fresh 
inquiry ; they supported the amnesty to stifle it; and they 
will, we have little doubt, discover some excuse for refusing to 
open it again. Even if the case is retried, however, the conse 
quences can hardly be political. Frenchmen are too tired of the 
discussion, and too well satisfied that they know the truth in 
its broadest aspects, to be greatly excited aboutit. If Captain 
Dreyfus were personally a favourite the result might be 
different ; but that is not the case,even among those who con- 
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cpa wronged man, who ought to be completely rehabili 


tated. Bet) Be Bae teed 
' he French and Spaniards are rather disturbed by the news 
from Morocco. It is evident that the insurgents are winning in 
all directions, and it is reported from Fez that as a last remedy 
the Sultan has been dethroned and his brother raised to the 
throne, the object of the change being to soothe the religious 
suspicions of the fanatical party. This statement is probably 
false; but if any of the different parties defeats the 
Sultan there will be a recrudescence of fanaticism, which may 
easily become & movement against foreigners generally. The 
French, therefore, are accumulating troops upon the frontier, 
while the Spaniards are trying to conciliate the Pretender by 
allowing him to collect all the Customs he can reach. So 
much depends upon the movements of tribes of whom little is 
known, except that they are armed and hungry for the plunder 
of the towns, that informants are bewildered; but there can 
be little doubt that for the time anarchy is uppermost, and 
Mequinez, in particular, has been “pillaged.” Till the capital 
yevoltsall prediction is guess-work, for the Government may buy 
someof the tribes; but appearances are in favour of a revolution, 
in which a new Sultan, if not a new dynasty, will ascend the 
throne. Our direct interest in the matter is confined to 
Tangier; but that of Spain is acute, all Spaniards regarding 
Morocco as their heritage; while the French have not only to 
defend, but, if they can, to expand, Algeria. They hope to 
reign from-the Atlantic to Tripoli, if not farther to the East. 


It is evident that the Parisians are flattered by the proposed 
visit of King Edward to their city, and that he will havea 
cordial as well as an honourable reception. Even M. Dérou- 
lade, often the violent expounder of Nationalist ideas, protests 
against any discourtesy to the visitor, arguing that such an 
outrage could only benefit Germany, whose Emperor longs to 
gee discord arise between the two greatest maritime Powers. 
He would then offer Great Britain his alliance, and thence. 
forward be master of the sea as well as of Europe. “ Every 
hostile cry against the King of England is a cheer for the 
German Emperor.” M. Dérouléde knows his countrymen, 
and his warning will do much to arrest the popular agitation 
which M. Rochefort is endeavouring to stir up, partly in 
revenge for Fashoda, and partly as the friend of the Boers. 
It is believed that this agitation will fall dead, or be confined 
to a few cries in the street, which will not affect either the 
equanimity or the cordiality of Edward VII. Of personal 
danger to the King there is probably none at all, though it 
is right to take every usual precaution. There are crypto- 
lunatics in Paris as well as everywhere else. 


We note with deep regret the death at Pretoria of Mrs. 
Sarah Heckford. It is impossible within the limits of a short 
note to summarise the achievements of this remarkable 
woman, who began her career of practical philanthropy as a 
volunteer nurse in the cholera epidemic of 1866, and founded, 
with her husband, the East London Hospital for Women and 
Children, of which Dickens has left a memorable description. 
On the death of her husband she travelled in Italy and India 
always interesting herself in the sick and oppressed—and 
on the annexation of the Transvaal settled there as a colonist 
and farmer. Ruined by the Boer rising of 1880, she spent a 
few years in England, but returned to South Africa, where 
her home was again destroyed in the recent war. Latterly 
she made herself known, not only as a fearless champion of 
the natives and a spokesman of the Transvaal loyalists, but 
as the moving spirit of the “Transvaal Education Union,” 
and the advocate of a scheme for self-supporting farm schools 
for Boer children. Her heroic and disinterested exertions, 
all the more remarkable in view of her frail physique, 
recall Burke’s famous eulogy of Howard, of whom he said that 
he had “visited all Europe,—not to survey the sumptuous- 
ness of palaces, or the stateliness of temples 
but to dive into the depths of dungeons; to plunge into 
the infection of hospitals; to survey the mansions of sorrow 
and pain...... to remember the forgotten, to attend to 
the neglected, to visit the forsaken, and to compare and 
collate the distresses of all men in all countries...... 
It was a voyage of discovery; a circumnavigation of charity.” 
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We notice with satisfaction that the Manchester Guardian 


exaggeration to say is the most pressing and most serious of 


degeneration of the race in our towns. Even when the urban 
population was in the minority the matter was important. Now 
that the town-bred people are in so great a majority their 
degeneration is an evil which must either be faced and cured 
or the nation will succumb. The first article in the series, 
which appeared on Monday, is by Mr. J. B. Atkins, who shows 
plainly the need for national physical training. He very 
properly does not rest his demand on the military aspects of 
the case and the bad physique of the recruits. The matter 
is far more serious and of far wider significance than that. 
The difficulty of getting strong and healthy recruits is merely 
a striking indication of the perilous physical degeneracy of a 
great part of the population. Lord Charles Beresford followed 
Mr. Atkins on Tuesday with a vigorously worded but thoroughly 
sensible plea for physical training for our boys. He meets 
very successfully the argument that those who demand that 
physical training should be compulsory, just as literary 
training is now, desire to introduce militarism. Of course they 
desire no such thing. Nothing is more likely to prevent 
militarism than a sane and healthy population. The Jingo, 
as a rule, is physically a degenerate, 


In Thursday’s Times the Bishop of Rochester makes a very 
wise suggestion in regard to the London Education Bill. He 
suggests that the management of schools is likely to be more 
efficiently carried out by managers appointed by the central 
and controlling authority than by the Borough Councils. We 
agree. The managers appointed by the School Board did 
excellent work under the control of the central body, and 
especially in the matter of selecting teachers and supervising 
school arrangements; and we cannot but think that the 
system should be maintained. There is great cogency in the 
Bishop’s argument that if the Borough Councils manage the 
schools the masters must necessarily be kept off those bodies 
—the teachers cannot supervise themselves—though for 
ordinary municipal work they are well fitted, and may supply 
a most useful type of Oouncillor. 


Mr. Morley had a great reception at Newcastle on Saturday 
last, and made two speeches. The first was devoted to Ireland. 
Mr. Morley thinks the Irish would be mad to reject Mr. 
Wyndham’s Bill, but says that it involves a reconstruction 
of Irish society, and the form the reconstruction will take 
is still unknown. It certainly will not, he thinks, be one 
unfavourable to Home-rule. The second speech was more 
general. He wanted disarmament, but it would be useless to 
send even the persuasive Colonial Secretary round to the 
Courts with such a proposal unless we set them the example. 
His main topic, however, was the new attitude of Labour. 
He desired to see more Labour Members, not, however, as 
the “sullen” representatives of a single class, but as a 
portion of the nation. He trusted Labour Members would 
not abandon the Liberal party, for peace, retrenchment, 
and Free-trade were all conditions that favoured Labour. 
His peroration was a burst of praise for Liberalism as “the 
key of human progress and of the greatness of the nation.” 
Even if we granted that proposition, and we certainly are not 
blind to what Liberalism has effected, we should still be com- 
pelled to ask,—Progress whither? The cheapest Government 
ever seen in modern Europe was that of Naples when Mr. 
Gladstone described it as “the negation of God erected into a 
system.” 


On Thursday, being St. George’s Day and Shakespeare's 
birthday, the Elizabethan Stage Society gave a most charming 
performance of Twelfth Night at the Lecture Hall in Bur- 
lington Gardens. The play was given exactly as when 
first acted,—that is, with merely formal scenery, though with 
rich costume. The effect was in every way delightful, and we 
venture to say that even the least archaeological part of the 
audience only missed the painted and would-be realistic 
scenery for the first five minutes. We congratulate Mr. Poel 
on a notable performance, and trust that he may be induced 
before long to give us other examples of the Elizabethan 
drama. Why should he not, for example, present 4 Woman 
Killed with Kindness ? 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
THE BUDGET. 


R. RITCHIE’S first Budget is not a sensational 
Budget, but it is wise and politic in the best sense, 
and he deserves, and will receive, the congratulation of the 
nation as a whole. Its main features are the reduction of 
the Income-tax by 4d., and the total abolition of the Corn- 
tax. We have never sided with those who regard a high 
Income-tax as an evil so great that it is to be got rid of 
at all costs ; but we are heartily glad that Mr. Ritchie has 
been able to reduce it by the very substantial sum of 4d. 
in the pound, and we hold that he was justified in thus 
singling out the Income-tax for special relief. There has 
been a good deal of exaggeration in the talk as to the in- 
ability of the country to beara high Income-tax, but un- 
doubtedly the nation is fiscally in a far safer position with 
a reduced Income-tax. With the Income-tax below ls. in 
the pound the Chancellor of the Exchequer can always feel 
that he has room toturn roundin. When, that is, the tax is 
below ls. he knows that if he has a bad year to get over he 
can obtain a couple of millions or so by putting another 
penny on the Income-tax, and he is thus relieved from 
the odious necessity of inventing a new tax. But if the 
Income-tax stands at a figure like 1s. 3d., it is practically 
impossible to increase it except in a great emergency. 
Thus Mr. Ritchie by taking 4d. off the Income-tax has 
not only relieved the taxpayer of a very serious burden, 
but has also given elbow-room to future Chancellors of 
the Exchequer. The abolition of the Corn-tax is, in our 
opinion, an even greater subject for congratulation. 
We protested as strongly as we were able against the 
imposition of the tax, and we feel the most unfeigned 
satisfaction in recording that it has only lasted one year, 
and that once again the staple food of the people is on the 
free list and untaxed. We feared that if once corn were 
taxed, it would never again be free, but happily our fears 
have been proved to be unfounded. That being so, we do 
not regret the tax, for it has shown that as a war measure 
a Corn-tax is possible. To the moderate taxation of corn 
in a great national emergency we have no objection, and it 
is useful perhaps to know that such an instrument exists, 
and can still be employed in war without endangering our 
Free-trade system in peace-time. 

So much for Mr. Ritchie’s remissions of taxation. The 
matter of next importance in his statement was the re- 
establishment of the Sinking Fund. The question before 
Mr. Ritchie was to settle the round sum to be devoted 
every year to the service of the Debt,—such part of it as 
was not used to pay interest being used to pay off capital. 
When Sir Stafford Northcote established the Sinking Fund 
the total National Debt was about the same as it is now. 
(To be exact, it was then £769,000,000, and it is now 
£770,000,000.) But at that period the interest was 3 per 
cent., against 21 per cen® now. Owing to this fact, 
£25,500,000 devoted to the service of the Debt at the 
present moment would be as effective in extinguishing Debt 
as was £28,000,000 in 1875. Having regard to all these con- 
siderations, Mr. Ritchie proposed to fix the annual amount 
at £27,000,000. “Altogether the amount was the largest, 
both absolutely and proportionately, that had ever been 
paid, and he believed he was not taking too sanguine a 
view when he said that if the Debt was not added to, 
and the annual charge was kept at the proposed amount, 
the whole of the gigantic Debt could be wiped out in fifty 
years from now. That was a startling result to be antici- 
pated from the Sinking Fund.” We fear that this is a 
contingency which will never happen, but the fact that it 
might happen is proof that a sufficient sum is allotted in 
peace-time to the service of the Debt. In other words, Mr. 
Ritchie has observed the canons of sound finance in dealing 
with the Sinking Fund, and has not yielded to the tempta- 
tion to decrease taxation rather than to arrange for the 
automatic paying off of Debt. 

As is usual in Budget statements, Mr. Ritchie devoted a 

ortion of his speech to a general review of the economic 
condition of the country. We agree with Mr. Ritchie in 
finding it satisfactory. If wages are slightly lower, and 
the number of the unemployed somewhat larger, the prices 
of necessaries have not increased, and trade both at home 
and abroad is good. In foreign trade both imports and 
exports have increased, and the soundness of commercial 





eye Pies 
conditions at home is proved by the fact that there hag 
been a large increase in the production of coal and iro: 
and that the railway returns show an increase both i, 
goods and passengers. Bankers’ clearances also cans 
an increase, as does the tonnage of vessels entered and 
cleared in cargo. But Mr. Ritchie naturally felt that 
against these signs of soundness and prosperity would be 
placed the fall in the price of Consols. He showed most 
clearly that there was no foundation for the gloomy allega. 
tions in regard to the national credit. Consols, to beg; 
with, seem low now because they were so abnormally high 
afew yearsago. And they were high then for two y 
good reasons. The first was that owing to commercial 
depression and panic many banks bought Consols in order 
to secure themselves from risk. At the same time 
owing to our fiscal prosperity, the Government were buyi 
very largely for the Sinking Fund, and still more for the 
Savings Bank. Of late that process has been reversed, 
The banks have not been large buyers, and the 
Government, instead of being great buyers, almost every 
month have bought nothing. More than that, Government 
have been great sellers of Consols, for to raise new loans is 
te bring new Consols into the market, and so to produce 
the same effect as selling. Consols, that is, have not 
fallen from any loss of credit or because they have ceased 
to be considered a desirable investment, but simply becausg 
the supply was increased and the demand was diminished, 
There is no commodity in the world which would not fall 
in price under similar conditions. In truth, those who 
have of late tried to prove that our national credit hag 
declined have only succeeded in showing themselves unable 
or unwilling to appreciate the true fiscal position. 


Before we leave Mr. Ritchie’s Budget speech we must 
mention his announcement that he thinks the time hag 
come for an inquiry into the working of the Income. 
tax. He was not quite satisfied, he said, with many 
mutters in connection with the Income-tax. “It wag 
forty-two years since an inquiry was made into the opera- 
tion of Income-tax, and it would be advisable that further 
inquiry should now be made into the equity of the burden, 
into its machinery, and even into its evasion.” He wag 
told the evasions were very great. There ought to be some 
method by which this leakage could be stopped. If that 
wera the case, they could probably take a penny or two more 
off the Income-tax and still raise the same sum. He thought, 
then, that the time had arrived “when there ought to be some 
inquiry into its operation, and that by a Committee of the 
House of Commons. If the suggestion was favourably 
received, he should be glad to act upon it, and have an 
inquiry made.” That is a decision which will meet with 
general approval. We hold the Income-tax to be, on the 
whole, a thoroughly sound tax, and we do not favour the 
idea of whittling it away by too many concessions. We know 
that in it we have an unrivalled instrument for the quick, and 
almost automatic, supply of money to the State,and we must 
be careful to preserve this advantage over all other States 
which we thus possess. At the same time, we do not doubt 
that there are certain minor inconveniences which may be 
remedied, and we also do not doubt that the evasions in 
certain cases have become serious. 

To sum up, then, we can only end as we began, by con- 
gratulating Mr. Ritchie on his Budget. It is one worthy of 
the best traditions of our Exchequer. Mr. Ritchie is in the 
fortunate position of Peel and Lowe. Hewill be able to boast 
that he has relieved the bread of the poor from taxation. 





THE BAGHDAD RAILWAY. 


le Government have refused to give their assent 
to the proposals made to them in regard to the 
Baghdad Railway. To say that Mr. Balfour’s announce- 
ment to this effect will be received with the utmost 
relief and satisfaction by the majority of Englishmen 
can lay us open to no charge of exaggeration. Except the 
case of the lane with Germany in regard to Venezuela, 


we can recall no instance in recent years in which the 
nation as a whole showed itself so full of anxiety lest the 
Government should adopt a particular line of policy. 
Had the Government, indeed, actually agreed to the Ger- 
man proposals, they would, we feel certain, have found 
themselves involved in a conflict with public senti- 
ment which must have had the most disastrous effect 
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we aesition. The outburst of resentment which 
upon their pos! 

would unquestionably have followed any official endorse- 
ment of the Baghdad Railway would have been strong 
enough to sweep the Government away. 

In view of the great peril from which we have 
escaped, it may be worth while to consider once more the 
story of the Baghdad Railway. It will be useful as a 
ing, and as showing the remarkable audacity, as well 

as ability, with which the Germans undertake and press 

forward schemes of a half commercial, half political and 
diplomatic character. The genesis of the Baghdad Rail- 
way scheme appears to be as follows. The German 

Emperor some years ago conceived the notion of opening 

up Asia Minor and Mesopotamia by means of German 

commercial enterprise. Now the best instruments for 
opening up @ country are railways. Therefore his com- 
mercial projects as regards Asia Minor soon crystallised 
into @ Amn for a German railway. On this object the 

German Emperor kept his eye fixed. But to his scheme 

there were many obstacles, and three of prime im- 

rtance. The first was the objection of the Sultan to 
allowing his Asiatic dominions to be exploited and in- 
terfered with by Europeans. The next was the financial 
difficulty,—the difficulty presented by the making of 

a railway through mountains and deserts, and in a 

ion where the local trade could only be small and 
the through trade would take many years to develop. 

The third obstacle was the jealousy of Russia in 

regard to any interference with Asia Minor and Mesopo- 

tamia. But obstacles only incite the German Emperor to 
still greater efforts. Instead of abandoning his scheme, he 
kept a resolute and patient mind, and cherished the hope 

that one by one the obstacles would disappear. And to a 

very large extent the Emperor’s tenacity has been rewarded, 

or, rather, till a few weeks ago it looked as if it would be 
rewarded, by ultimate success. To begin with, the Sultan’s 
objections were got over. The accident of the Greek War, 
and the rapid way in which the Turkish Reserves were 
conveyed by the railways already existing in his dominions, 
converted the Sultan to the belief that after all there was 
a good deal to be said for railways. They were, he dis- 
covered, a most useful engine of war, and greatly increased 
his security and his power. Hence when it was pointed 
out to him that a railway through Asia Minor and Meso- 
potamia connecting Baghdad with Constantinople would 
enable him to bring up Asiatic troops into Europe with 
celerity, and also enable him to send troops more easily to 
quell Arab insurrections, he became a supporter of the 
Baghdad Railway. Again, the Sultan has of late been 
made to realise that even when railways do not pay of them- 
selves, they enrich the owners of the land through which 
they pass. But the Sultan himself owns a great deal of 
the best land in the Euphrates Valley. Thus he would 
profit in a pecuniary as well as in a military sense 
by the making of the railway. In this manner one 
objection to the Emperor’s project entirely disappeared. 
There remained the financial obstacle and the Russian 
obstacle. The way in which the German Emperor pro- 
posed to get over these was masterly, and must compel 
the admiration of all who watch his career. It was 
plain that the money could not possibly be obtained in the 
ordinary way or from the ordinary sources. No one would 
lend money to build the Baghdad Railway as an ordinary 
commercial speculation. To get the money the financiers 
must be shown a guaranteed income in some shape or 
form. How was such a guarantee to be obtained? The 
simple-minded might suggest a German guarantee as the 
appropriate security for a German railway. The Emperor 
had a better plan. He or his advisers hit upon the 
ingenious idea of getting the Sultan and the British 
Government to provide the guarantee. In the first place, 
it was suggested that the Sultan should give a guarantee 
of so much per year per kilometre of railway. But this 
was not enough. Therefore it was further suggested that 
the money which the British Government spend every 
year in sending the mails to India should be laid under 
contribution. Why should so much money be given to the 
P. and O. and the French and Italian railways? It would 
clearly be much better to pay the postal subsidy to the 
Baghdad Railway, which would charge no more for carrying 
the mails, and would take them more rapidly. If the 
Baghdad Railway could beat the sea route by, say, three 
days, the British Government would surely promise 








the mail contract. Here, then, were the elements out of 
which a sound guarantee might be provided for a German 
railway without the German Government having to spend 
a penny. But there was a further difficulty. Turkey 
might agree to the kilometric guarantee, but she could not 
pay it as she has no money. Not daunted even by Turkish 

ankruptcy, the German Emperor next determined to find 
Turkey the money. And here again the help of Britain— 
who, he imagined, could be counted on never to refusea good 
offer (good, that is, for Germany)—might be invoked. If 
Britain would agree, probably the rest of the Powers 
would also agree to the Turkish Custom dues being 
increased. And this increase would not go into the general 
Turkish Treasury, or into the hypothecated revenue fund, 
but would be ear-marked as a railway subsidy. But 
British goods would be the chief payers of the increased 
Turkish Custom dues. Thus Britain, privately through 
her traders and officially through the Indian mail subsidy, 
would obligingly provide the project with just the financial 
security it needed. Even this was not the end of the 
benefits to be obtained from Britain. Why should not the 
British Government be also asked to give a general official 
sanction to the scheme, for by doing so they would great] 
facilitate the placing of the loans? If Britain were tol 
firmly but kindly that not to do so would be an unfriendly 
act towards a great and friendly nation ruled by the King’s 
nearest relative, she could not have the bad manners to re- 
fuse. Finally there was the Russian obstacle. This last fence 
the German Emperor proposed to get over by an ingenious 
combination of devices. In the first place, a group of 
French financiers would be brought intothescheme. Next, 
Britain’s participation in the scheme could be used as a 
double defence against Russian protests. The Russians 
would hardly venture to protest openly against Britain 
and Germany in combination, and summarily forbid 
the making of the line. If, on the other hand, she 
protested privately to Germany, she could be told that 
Germany had no political interests in the scheme, that her 
aims were merely commercial, and that any political interest 
in the matter belonged to Britain. The fact that Britain 
would in future regard the Baghdad Railway as part of her 
route to India was no affair of Germany’s, but Russia 
might rest assured that if the railway ever ap to be 
a menace to her, Germany would transfer her rights to 
Russia. Thus Britain would play “ general utility.” She 
would not merely provide guarantees, and so the money 
required to build the railway, but she would actually pro- 
vide also shelter and security against Russian hostility. 
In fact, Germany’s modest proposal put in homely terms 
was like that of a man who might say to a friend: 
‘Unless you are determined to show yourself grossly 
rude, hostile, and unfriendly to me, you will not only 
lend me a five-pound note at once and back a bill for 
me, but also stand outside my house and act asa lightning- 
conductor.’ 


It seems almost incredible that proposals of this kind 
should actually have been made to the British Government, 
or that any one should ever have thought it possible that 
they could have been entertained, if only for an instant; 
yet, strangely enough, that has been the case. And, after 
all, those who showed such astonishing audacity may fairly 
say that they were justified in that audacity by the fact 
that they very nearly succeeded. It is no less strange to 
think that the British Prime Minister last November, 
when the Spectator pointed out the kind of proposals 
—accurate, as it turned out, in every particular—which 
were going to be made in regard to the Baghdad Railway, 
described our statement in a public speech as containing 
“the wildest and the most fantastic inventions which even 
an inventive Press has ever discovered.” We make no 
accusation of verbal insincerity in respect of this statement. 
On the contrary, we are certain that Mr. Balfour here, as 
in all matters, was absolutely sincere. We do think, 
however, that a British Prime Minister should take care 
to know his facts before he makes a contradiction of 
that sort. We cannot pretend to say that the Spectator’s 
reputation for veracity and good sense suffered at all 
from the Prime Minister’s words about us at the Mansion 
House, or that we lost even the temporary confidence or 
respect of a single reader, and subsequent events have, of 
course, more than justified us, and have entirely rebutted the 
official strictures we incurred last November in regard to the 





Baghdad Railway. In the case, however, of a paper less 
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well known the results of such a denunciation by a Prime 
Minister might have been very different. In any case, the 
fact remains that those who charge newspapers with the 
manufacture of wild inventions should be specially careful 
of their facts. Let us by all means exact a high standard 
of prudence and restraint from our newspapers, but our 
statesmen must not feel less bound to care and circum- 
spection in their public utterances. 





THE ALBANIAN REVOLT. 


HE revolt in Albania—for it is a revolt—threatens 
the peace of Europe far more directly than the out- 
break in Macedonia. The fierce highlanders of that great 
province, which is larger than Wales, and now contains one 
million six hundred thousand people, of whom one million 
two hundred thousand belong to the fighting tribes whom we 
call Albanians, have powers of resistance which the Mace- 
donians do not possess. Their country is as mountainous 
as Switzerland, and more defensible, for it is far less 
known ; they are all armed; and they have been trained 
for ages to consider war the only reputable trade. They 
furnish the best soldiers to the Turkish Army, and the 
most trustworthy guards for Turkish Pashas, and they can, 
it is believed, when temporarily united, as they are just 
now, place a hundred thousand good fighters in the field, 
who have been well supplied with rifles and swords by 
German traders. It is by no means certain that the 
‘Turks, large as their Army is, and brave as their private 
soldiers are, can reduce the Albanians to order without an 
‘expenditure which the Treasury of Constantinople could 
not supply. Yet it seems certain that the effort must be 
made. The Albanians, always more or less independent, 
and always suspicious of the Turks, have recently been 
greatly excited by the orders known as the Reforms, and 
swear openly that, come what may, they will not obey them. 
They know little, and care less, about the situation of 
Europe, or the new strength of the Great Powers; they 
know only that they have for centuries beaten the Turks 
into feeble compromises which leave themselves armed 
and almost untaxed, and that when they have wanted more 
they have taken it by the scimitar from more peaceable 
neighbours around. Commands to keep order simply 
disgust them, while commands to admit foreigners to 
office and to the gendarmerie rouse in them a fury of 
suspicion and hate. They have, therefore, massacred part 
of the population of Okhrida, who are Servians, as a hint 
of their opinions ; have murdered the Russian Consul who 
protected their enemies in Mitrovitza; and have tried to 
murder two Judges, one a Jew and one an Armenian, 
whose existence they considered an offence to their privi- 
leges. And they are, it is believed, declaring that in future 
they shall obey no others and supply no levies, but act in 
all respects as if Albania were an independent State, which, 
indeed, they intend it, when its internal feuds are a little 
composed, openly to become. , 


The Sultan, though greatly perturbed by the recusancy 
of the tribes, would probably have passed over their out- 
rages in silence, for his own Palace is guarded by Albanians, 
and there are twenty thousand of them in Constantinople ; 
but the neighbouring Powers will not permit him to shirk 
the contest. Their own subjects are in danger, they cannot 
kee in the Balkans while Albania is in arms, and 
they insist that the Sultan should restore order. Russia 
is alarmed about Bulgaria and Macedonia, Austria about 
Bosnia, and Italy about any danger on the shores of the 
Adriatic, in which she claims certain reversionary rights. 
The Ambassadors, therefore, of Russia, Austria, and Italy 
have warned Yildiz Kiosk that they cannot accept promises 
any longer, and that if the Sultan will not restore order 
by military force, they will, in which case his Majesty will 
lose his remaining European provinces. The Sultan has 
yielded, his Albanian guard is watched by other regiments, 
his Asiatic troops have been summoned to the number, 
it is said, of seventy-five thousand men, and the Albanians 
are threatened with a military occupation. Apparently 
they remain unmoved, for they are still holding some great 
officers whom the Sultan sent to soothe, and, if possible, 
bribe them, prisoners in Ipek, and the most recent out- 
rages have occurred since the Sultan’s decision was made 
known. There is nothing for it, therefore, but submission 
to Albanian demands, which the Powers will not permit, 





i 
or open war, and it is by no means certain that war Will 
end in a victory for the Turk. The Sultan’s troops ar 
numerous and brave, but they are not well organised fp 
guerilla war in a mountainous province without stores ot 
food, they will be hampered by difficulties about supplies 
and they will be opposed to a race whose tradition it js 
that they can always defeat the Turks. It is quite pos. 
sible that the Ottomans may be beaten, and if they are 
the Macedonians and Bulgarians will rise as one man, and 
indeed every Christian in European Turkey outside Con. 
stantinople, thus forcing the Sultan either to attempt a 
huge massacre, which will drive all Slavs frantic, or to 
admit that he can no longer maintain order north of tha 
Bosphorus. The Eastern question would then be open 
with a vengeance, for every Power of Eastern Euro 
great or small—Russia, Austria, Servia, Bulgaria, Greece 
even Montenegro—would be wanting a slice of ter. 
tory, and furiously jealous of any acquisition obtained 
or even claimed, by any neighbour. Even if, on 
the other hand, the Turks succeeded in really con. 
quering the clans, nothing would be settled, for the 
country cannot pay for a large garrison, the Albanians 
would always be in veiled rebellion, and the Powers around 
them would all be intriguing for influence, and waiting for 
the next explosion against Constantinople. The Turks 
cannot alter their system, or conciliate any class of their 
subjects, and when ruling are nearly as much hated by 
any Mussulman tribes not of the Ottoman clan as by their 
Christian tributaries. So clearly, indeed, are these 
probabilities discerned in Constantinople that it is said 
many eminent Turks advise the Sultan to leave the 
Albanians alone, to draw all he can of them into his own 
ranks, and not only to crush the Macedonians but reconquer 
Bulgaria. Turkey, they say, would find some European 
defender, a new Plevna can be created, and in any case the 
Empire would suffer less from a European Conference than 
from the general rising in European Turkey which would 
follow a defeat. The Sultan is hardly likely after his experi. 
ence in Greece to accept that advice; but we must not forget 
that desperate courses commend themselves to many great 
Turks, for they know their European Empire is doomed, 
and are determined that if it is to go down, it shall go 
down, as it rose, in blood and flame. They are not only 
brave, but they hold that, as Mussulmans, the rule of ‘all 
around them is rightfully theirs, and they will accept no 
other position. 

It is a strange fate this of the Balkan Peninsula for so 
beautiful and fertile a section of the earth’s surface. Its 
people number sixteen millions, and their territory would 
support thirty in comfort and happiness. They are all 
white men, all brave enough to make good soldiers, and 
all penetrated with ideas which, if localism were once 
diminished, would make of them devotees of their common 
country. Almost all are of one creed, and all have been 
compelled by circumstances to tolerate toleration as a 
practical rule of life. There are plenty of men of ability 
among them, and it would be possible, if opinion were once 
set free, to eradicate the corroding temptation of corrupt 
gain, or at all events to make of bribe-taking a dangerous 
offence. There is no sound reason why, if they were let 
alone, they should not set up a Federal Monarchy as secure 
and as prosperous as Austria, with much agricultural 
wealth, and possession of the land trade between Western 
Asia and Eastern Europe. Seated on the Black Sea and 
the Mediterranean, they might even develop naval power, 
and so become a noteworthy factor in European politics. 
That would seem in the eyes of any political philosopher 
the position to which their destiny called them ; but every 
one knows it is not the position they will obtain. Even 
if their internal jealousies and hatreds did not prevent any 
permanent combination for defence, the Great Powers in 
their neighbourhood would not bear to see them grow 
strong in union and peace. Russia would declare that her 
own door was shut on her, and Austria would assert that her 
only hope of “sharing in the modern development of wealth” 
was taken away; and both would waste armies and heap 
Debt upon themselves rather than resign the chance of ruling 
on at least one side of the Peninsula. The Concert of 


Europe is rarely benevolent, and for such an object as we 
have sketched the Concert could not be called into exist- 
ence. So the struggle must go on to some end never yet 
clearly defined, and a really glorious land which might be 
added to the domain of European civilisation must remail 
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— sninly concealed anarchy, with a perpetual liability to 
pot poisoning the happiness of every village. It is a 
po fate, but, as the history of the last four hundred years 


shows, clearly there is at present no hope of any real 
smprovement. 





POLITICAL PESSIMISM. 


HEN out-of-door work has to be done it is occasion- 
W ally necessary under the present scheme of things 
ing wet. That is the homely truth which, as it 

seems to us, Mr. Morley, and those who borrow his ideas, too 
frequently overlook. He says that he is not a pessimist, but 
only a realist who looks facts in the face, and we certainly 
have no intention either of nicknaming him or of denying 
his value in political discussion. Just now, especially, 
with an Opposition all at sixes and sevens, and a Govern- 
ment which, for want of that Opposition, is careless about 
explanations, a speaker like Mr. Morley, who really thinks, 
who knows much, and whose criticism is not perfunctory, 
does good service to a slightly bewildered community. He 
makes objections definite, and compels those who act to 
consider whether they are acting with sufficient regard to 
future consequences. The man of business who tells his 
employer when he is spending largely that balances are 
getting low, and that he has other claims to provide for, is 
a very useful servant; and the master who pardons his dis- 

reeableness in consideration of his fidelity is the man 
most likely to come through a big speculation safe. Mr. 
Morley himself, however, would acknowledge that whether 
he is pessimist or not, the total effect of his counsel is the 
avoidance of action; and itis by the inner meaning of that 
counsel, and not by its apparent soundness, that the merit 
of the counsellor must be judged. Mr. Morley says that we 
ought not to be puffed up; ought not to be extravagant ; 
ought not to trust bad though pleasant advice; and there 
is no answer or possibility of reply. But his inner mean- 
ing is that we should not have fought to make South 
Africa British ; should not permit the expansion of the 
Empire; should not increase our armaments; should 
not yield, as no doubt we are yielding, to the incessant 
cry for more and yet more expensive improvements in 
oF Toertmenta. As we have done these things, he says, 
we are sure to suffer, and nearly sure to suffer heavily. It 
is therefore by that advice, and not by his frequent abstract 
counsels, that Mr. Morley’s place as a statesman must be 
decided by the people. For ourselves, we hold him wrong. 
The expenditure may be regrettable, and the willingness to 
spend prompts much extravagance, while the value of a 
full pocket as a source of strength can hardly be over- 
estimated ; but if the two hundred millions had not been 
spent, our Colonial Empire would have crumbled ; if we 
had not constructed our Army and Navy at great cost, we 
should have been menaced by a coalition; if we had not 
conceded much to the endless demands for more, the 
strength of the Government would have been sapped by 
general discontent. The work had to be done irrespective 
of consequences, and as to the consequences Mr. Morley’s 
outlook is far too gloomy. Rain does not last for ever 
any more than sunshine, and if it lasts while work is doing, 
well, we must just get wet, and display that virtue which 
Radicals in their pity for humanity seem inclined to con- 
sider a vice,—the ancient virtue of endurance. To hear 
them talk, nobody just now is to bear anything patiently, 
under penalty of Canning’s commination as a “ sordid, un- 
feeling, reprobate, degraded, spiritless outcast.” 


to risk gett: 


This is our main charge against political pessimists. 
We are not enough impressed by Cassandra to hate her, 
and we highly estimate sharp criticism as a steadying 
influence ; but the pessimists who exaggerate every chance 
of misfortune, and deride experiment as waste, whenever 
they get the upper hand diminish not only the sum of 
effort, but the chance of success in such effort as is made. 
Courage is an essential basis for capacity; and though 
many pessimists are brave, the effect of their pessimism 
on action is the precise equivalent of timidity. The 
“sickly cast” of their thought takes energy out of them. 
They tell us every day that they are looking facts in the 
face, and ask us if that can be unwise; and forget that 
the charge against them is not their regard for the present, 
but their outlook on the future—No man is a pessimist 

use he says the British Army is too weak. That isa 
fact or a fallacy, as may happen. The charge against him 








is that, weak or strong, he expects it to be defeated, and 
will, therefore, do nothing for its repair.—The pessimists 
believe at heart that fate is hostile, and, shrinking from the 
encounter, remain as far as they can quiescent. They reckon 
up all the chances against them as if they were certainties, 
and forget that if there is such a thing as chance, it must 
by the law of its being be absolutely impartial. They 
forget, too, that in politics inaction is action of a sort, and 
must have consequences which, if they applied to it the 
method they apply to action, they would see or imagine tu 
be disastrous. The able pessimists who would have had 
Britain abstain from the great war with Napoleon pre- 
dicted from the war every variety of ruin, never seeing 
that if the great condottiére mastered the world his first 
victim must necessarily be Britain. They, like Mr. Morley, 
would have saved on military and naval expenditure; they, 
like him, would have had attention concentrated on internal 
affairs ; and they, like him, expected that the rush of over- 
weening energy which they perceived in their countrymen’s 
minds would end finally in disaster. Fortunately for the 
world and for Britain itself, our people are essentia:!y 
optimists, and are always for action; they also at that 
time held endurance to be a virtue, and mankind was 
saved from the world-Empire which would have arrested its 
progress and destroyed its spirit. Optimists are often very 
foolish in their neglect of calculation, but they do things, they 
risk things, and they succeed in things. If we were asked to 
define in a line the reason for the extraordinary success of 
Americans as compared with Englishmen, we should 
attribute it to the fact that, owing to causes which it would 
take a book to set forth, Americans are of all mankind ihe 
most incurably optimistic. No experiment appals them, 
because they never expect defeat, or any consequences 
which they will be unable in the end to bear. 


There is one peculiarity about political pessimists for 
which, after much thinking, we find ourselves fairly ua- 
able to account. They have rather more tendency than 
optimists to appeal to broad general principles of action. 
They say constantly, when about to indulge in prophecy, 
that war is bad, or freedom always beneficial, or the right 
always victorious. Yet broad principles ought to be 
destructive of pessimism. If you can once convince your- 
self fully that such-and-such a political law is infallible, 
or such-and-such a course invariably wise, there is no 
room for pessimism, for if you obey the law or follow the 
wise course there is no room for doubt as to the issue. 
Religious men all from time to time admit this and act on 
it, yet we all have met religious men who, even as te the 
subjects on which they are most strongly convinced— 
for instance, that good always overcomes evil, or thai 
the righteous are always protected—are nevertheless 
hopelessly pessimist. Are we to suspect them of in- 
sincerity ? or is it only that, as temperament will often 
prevail against reason, so also it makes a fierce struggle 
even with conviction? We prefer to believe the latter, 
and should expect Mr. Morley, even if we were waging 
a war against slavery, to doubt whether after all the 
energy and the unscrupulousness which spring from 
holding slaves would not give the slaveholder the 
victory. The optimist would be foolishly sure that tho 
struggle must be short, and that, once emancipated, the 
slave would display every virtue of the freeman ; but then 
he would fight on enduringly till emancipation was decreed. 
The impulse to action would be with him rather than his 
rival, and with it the kind of rashness which most conduces 
to victory. One half of the disasters which marked Pitt’s 
wars at the beginning were caused by the inner pessimism 
which made his military policy feeble, and caused him to 
say when Austerlitz had been fought, “ Roll up the map of 
Europe.” To be strong, you must have hope; and if a 
perfect pessimist could exist, he must be a —— and 
therefore a non-victorious, man, and this in the politic 
battle as well as in speculation. 

a 





CO-OPERATION AND CORRUPTION. 


—— few who are able to remember the early days of the 

Co-operative movement, and that larger number who 
have read about them, will find matter for sadness in Lord 
Grey’s letter in the Times of Monday. A good many 
illusions, indeed, have long been scattered. The Co-opera- 
tive Societies of which Maurice dreamed and Kingsley and 
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Tom Hughes wrote did not long exist—perhaps never 
existed—except on paper. They did not bring heaven 
down to earth or raise earth up to heaven. They did not 
change the natures of those who formed them, or drive 
away the demons which their founders would have liked 
to believe could only live in the atmosphere of competition. 
Co-operative man proved to be not very different from 
competitive man. He had the same passions and the 
same tendencies. Still, when full allowance had been 
made for all these chastening considerations, there remained 
the fact that if Co-operation had not wholly changed man, 
it seemed to relieve him from certain special temptations. 
It had taught him the lesson that a kth for others 
is often the wisest form of consideration for self; that 
beings formed to live in society can never forget what they 
owe to others without injuring themselves as well. If 
Co-operation did not make a man more of a Christian, 
it did make him more of a citizen. If it did not teach 
him to love his neighbour in the abstract, at least it taught 
him to deal honestly by his fellow-Co-operators. 

Perhaps the first thing that dislodged people from this 
second position was the discovery that the word “Co- 
operation” covered a great many associations which 
differed in no essential particular from ordinary joint- 
stock companies. We still talk of dealing at ‘“ Co-opera- 
tive” stores, and suppose, until we learn a little more 
accurately, that the adjective means something more 
than limited liability. But a very little reflection dis- 
abuses us. The Co-operative stores in London and some 
other large towns are simply associations of people 
trading with capital contributed by themselves in certain 
fixed shares. So also is any private concern when those 
interested in it exceed a very small number. They 
equally divide the profits made among the shareholders. 
They equally calculate how much they can charge for 
their goods without driving away custom. An association 
managed on the true Co-operative principle—that of re- 
turning all profits above the necessary interest on capital 
to the members in proportion to their purchases—does 
not, so far as we know, exist in London. We have nothing 
to say against the Societies which do exist. They are 
respectable commercial firms, supplying excellent goods, 
and doing a large ready-money business; but they are in 
no sense illustrations of the Co-operative principle. 

A more severe measure of enlightenment came from 
the discovery that the genuine Co-operative Societies, 
the working-class Societies of the North of England, only 
carried out their principles among themselves. They 
practised Co-operation among their own members, but as 
between Society and Society they had no objection to com- 
petition. Here, however, it was supposed that the mischief 
ended. After all, even a Co-operative Society must live; 
and as it can only live by securing business, it was useless 
to criticise too closely the means it took to get business. 
At all events, the members of each Society could perfectly 
trust one another. They had associated themselves to- 
gether for a definite purpose—the purchase and distribution 
of goods among themselves on the most favourable terms— 
and there was no reason to question their mutual honesty and 
straightforwardness. This pleasant conviction will hardly 
survive the reading of Lord Grey’s letter. We may think, 
indeed, that he exaggerates the moral value of the Co- 
operative stores when he describes it as “a sort of Civic 
Church which is the inspirer and promoter of 
every movement calculated to help the people to reach a 
higher and fuller life.” We may wonder what there is in 
the act of “securing for their fellow-members the oppor- 
tunity of buying the best articles procurable at the lowest 
price” that can have this almost sacramental value. But 
we can fully go along with him in regarding “every one of 
the twenty thousand Committeemen who supervise their 
local stores ” in the light of a trustee for his fellow-members, 
and in desiring that every Committeeman should so regard 
himself. Unfortunately he has in too many cases no such 
view of his position. It is to the interest of the stores “to 
buy from their Wholesale Society to which they are 
affiliated,” but the Committees are left free to buy from 
whom they please. The traveller comes along anxious to 
place an order which will bring him in £50 as his regular 
percentage on the goods he sells. In order to secure this 
order he may be willing to pay to the buyer half or more 
of the sum which it will yield him. The Committee of the 
Co-operative store, or the member of it specially charged 








. ° a 
with the buying of goods, can give him the order, and the 
traveller’s business is to secure their or his good word, 
“ Promises of a commission on goods sold, or of assistancy 
to find employment for a relative, presents of wing 
cigars to the member or of a dress, pair a 
blankets, or carpet for the wife,”—these are the meang he 
employs, and too often with success. “Here,” says Lord 
Grey, “is the opportunity for the dishonest trader,” We 
should rather say,—“ Here is the opportunity for the dig. 
honest Co-operator,” The traveller deceives no one, The 
man to whom the bribe is offered perfectly understands it, 
object. He knows that it is meant to secure his custom, 
—that custom not being his own to dispose of, but some. 
thing which he holds in trust for his fellow-members. He 
is fully aware that he is deceiving them, and that if his 
conduct were known he would not be allowed to remain on 
the Committee. He is fully aware also that the traveller 
expects something from him in return, and that this some. 
thing must probably be the purchase of goods either at a 
higher price or of a lower quality than would be involved 
in a purchase from the Wholesale Society. In his cage, 
therefore, there is a plain breach of trust. The man is em. 
ployed to do one thing, and he does another purely for his 
own interest. ‘“ The Civic Church of unselfish and honest 
men is being gradually supplanted by greedy and disloyal 
self-seekers who desire election to the Committee of their 
Co-operative Society, not for the purpose of serving their 
fellow-members, but with the sinister object of acting as 
the agent in advance of the commercial traveller who ma 
be ready to reward them best.” This is an unex 
but very grave form of an old evil. It might have been 
supposed that secret commissions would be the specialty 
of service of the ordinary paid type. But here we have it 
in a service of a kind which implies an exceptional degree 
of trust. The Committeeman of a Co-operative store 
such as Lord Grey is speaking of has nothing in 
common with the ordinary servant except his capacit 
of being corrupted. He is supposed to take the wor 
out of a genuine desire to benefit his fellow-workmen 
and to help on a movement by which the whole 
class to which he belongs is greatly benefited. Even if 
the gain the workmen derive from Co-operation goes no 
further than putting the, best goods within their reach at 
the lowest possible price, that means a great deal. Before 
the days of Co-operation the Northern workman—as his 
fellow in the South too often is still—was at the mercy of 
the tradesmen with whom he dealt. It is the Co-operative’ 
store that has delivered him from this tyranny, and now 
we find that under the influence of secret commissions his 
lately won freedom is passing away from him. He must 
trust some one to manage the store for him, for he has 
not the time to manage it for himself, and he naturally 
thinks that men leading the same life that he leads and 
having the same wants can be trusted to do their best for 
his and their common interests. 


This is a very serious matter to the working class. It 
is serious to all classes, because all classes suffer from the 
same evil, but it touches the interest of working men more 
closely because their necessary purchases form a much 
larger proportion of their income, and because it robs them 
of a large part of the immense advantage which Co-opera- 
tion would but for this have secured them. They are not 
unconscious of the evil of secret commissions. For three 
years in succession the Co-operative Congress has passed 4 
resolution regretting that no progress has been made 
towards the legislative prevention of corruption in trade. 
This Congress, as Lent Grey points out, represents over 
sixteen hundred separate Societies, with nearly two million 
registered members, catering for some seven million persons, 
and showingaturnover of £80,000,000. These vast interests 
are all liable to injury from the same cause, and as & 
matter of common prudence, if of nothing higher, another 
Session ought not to pass without a serious effort being 
made to deal with the evil. After all, though it is an 
evil of immense extent, it is not one that needs 
any complicated machinery for its suppression. What 
it is sought to put down is not commissions, but 
secret commissions. No one wants to interfere with any 
trade custom, or any arrangement as to distribution of 
price between principal and agent, provided that it be 
openly practised. If the master knows that the butler or 
the cook, the coachman or the gardener, whom he employs 
to buy wine or food, or forage or plants, is paid a com- 
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mission on the price,—knows it, that is to say, not as a 
matter of guess or suspicion, but as a universally acknow- 
fact, no harm is done. The mischief only begins 
when the transaction becomes secret ; when the assump- 
tion is that the agent is acting in the interests of his 
incipal when all the time he is acting in his own 
Interests. If publicity could be secured, traders might give 
as many commissions as they liked. It would be all the 
game in the end, since it would only mean that the agent 
drew part of his pay from his employer and part from the 
trader with whom he did business. That might be a con- 
yenient or an inconvenient arrangement, but in neither 
case would it be a corrupt one. There is ample evidence 
to the effect that the better class of traders are anxious to 
gee an end put to secret commissions. They may not be 
willing to make the sacrifice—in many cases the ruinous 
sacrifice—that would be involved in refusing to pay them 
while others pay them. But they would be glad to be able 
to say: “It is illegal to give you the commission you have 
hitherto drawn unless I tell your principal that I have 
given it to you, and I am not willing, nor, as you will find, 
will any respectable trader be willing, to run the risk of 
conviction in order to put money into your pocket.” 


A Bill designed to work this salutary change has been 
repared by the Lord Chancellor, and has passed the 
oan of Lords. All that is now wanted is that the 
Government should make time to carry it through the 
Commons, and that the Co-operative Societies should 
bring all the force they can command to overcome any 
interested resistance which may unexpectedly breed occa- 
sions for postponement. 





THE CULT OF THE COUNTRY. 

T will happen some day that a novelist will write a great 
book without a word about the country in it. That is 
not to say, of course, that such a book has not yet been 
written; there are plenty of dull and interesting books 
dealing with various aspects of town life, and referring only 
in the fewest words to the fields and hills which lie beyond 
the network of the London railway centres. But the great 
novel which will be written without a word about the country 
in it will be something different and distinct. Its: “local 
eolour,” to use a hackneyed and somewhat irritating phrase, 
will be the beauties of the scenery of a huge city. Just as 
a painter can see in moving water, or in a wind-blown 
willow-tree, or in an old brick wall a hundred hues and tints 
which are invisible to the eye untrained to see colour—the eye 
to which water appears simply grey, and a tree only green, and 
a brick-wall merely red—so the great novelist writing about 
London will point out colours and effects and atmospheres 
unseen or unsung before. He will not write of “hosts of 

daffodils,” or of heavy-blossomed valleys, or of — 

“The moan of doves in immemorial elms 
And murmur of innumerable bees,” 
or of any of the sights and scents and sounds of an English 
countryside. He will write of things which are usually 
described as more prosaic than all these, and considered some- 
times, perhaps, as rather hideous than otherwise. Soot-stained 
stonework standing out against a sky of that particular clean 
blue which only comes with an east wind; lumbering, swaying, 
processions of painted omnibuses blocking wide grey thorough- 
fares; street lamps peering in blotchy orange through the 
yellows and pinks and greys and greens of a smoky fog; 
great violet stretches of misty river; tulips and tobacco- 
smoke in the gardens of a London park; the jarring 
atmosphere of huge steel' machinery; Covent Garden with 
its sparrows chirping over tottering cribs of cabbages in 
the gas-lit night,—there is a good deal more than that 
Waiting for the novelist with eyes and a pen, to be made out 
of the colours of a great city. The beauty of the common 
sights of London has yet to find its interpreter. 


Meanwhile the writers have determined that readers wish 





rather, hundreds of books after hundreds, have been published 
during the last ten years or so, when the “cult of the country” 
may be said to have established a real hold upon the minds of 
readers, written round rural scenery, gardens, natural history, 
and the rest. Writers seem to have made up their minds—and, 


they are right—that what people want to hear about in these 
days is not so much men and women as birds and beasts and 
trees and flowers. Perhaps the movement began with Richard 
Jefferies; he, at least, in writing of the country, adopted 
methods different from those of lovers of Nature such as Izaak 
Walton or Gilbert White or Wordsworth. Whether Jefferies 
has really contributed anything of permanent value to the 
literature of his country is perhaps open to doubt, though it 
may possibly happen, when the fox and the badger and 
the wild cat have gone down to the great auk and the 
dodo, that “Wild Life in a Southern County” and “The 
Gamekeeper at Home” may be pulled down from dusty 
shelves in order to see what kind of an England it was in 
the nineteenth century, before electric traction took the 
draught-horse off the road and the steam-engine off the 
rails, and before rapid and cheap locomotion made the 
island into a city spaced out with parks. For Jefferies, who 
certainly set the fashion to a large number’ of later 
writers about the country, went about his writing in a 
peculiar way. At the bottom of his heart he had an 
intense love of Nature; that, indeed, was his religion. 
“Though I cannot name the ideal good,” he wrote, “ it 
seems to me that it will in some way be closely associated 
with Nature.” And again: “Never yet have I been able 
to write what I felt about the sunlight only. Colour and 
form and light are as magic to me. It is a trance.” Did 
he ever get much further towards explaining what he felt 
than in those two somewhat inarticulate utterances? He 
was certainly never capable of the majestic depth of thought 
and power of expression belonging to Nature-lovers such as 
Wordsworth. Rather he sought an outlet for what he felt in 
a sort of minute reporting of what he saw; his writing is 
Nature, so to speak, taken down in shorthand and copied out 
carefully afterwards. This is the kind of thing:— Green 
rushes, long and thick, standing up above the edge of 
the ditch, told the hour of the year as distinctly as the 
shadows on the dial the hour of the day. Green and thick 
and sappy to the touch, they felt like summer, soft and 
elastic, as if full of life, mere rushes though they were. On 
the fingers they left a green scent; rushes have a separate 
scent of green, so, too, have ferns, very different to that of 
grass and leaves. Rising from brown sheaths, the tall stems 
enlarged a little in the middle, like classical columns, and 
heavy with sap and freshness, leaned against the hawthorn 
sprays. From the earth they had drawn its moisture.” And 
so on; the passage occurs in “The Pageant of Summer,” of 
which Sir Walter Besant actually wrote that he knew 
“nothing in the English language finer, whether for the sus- 
tained style or for the elevation of thought which fills it. 
Herein Jefferies surpassed himself as well as all other writers 
who have written upon Nature.” Surely a strange judgment! 
What is it that in Jefferies’s writing, and in that of his 
successors, appeals so strongly to the mind of the dweller in 
the town P 


Some sort ef answer to that question is suggested by Mr. 
H. ©. Merwin, who contributes an article entitled “Books 
about Nature” to the April number of Scribner's Magazine. 
Mr. Merwin is evidently as great an admirer of Jefferies as 
he is of Thoreau, which is curious when you are told by him 
what is the principle which should guide those who would 
learn the secrets of Nature and write about her as she 
deserves. If we wish to get into sympathy with Nature, we 
are told, we must not, whatever happens, labour to do so. 
The thing must come as it were by accident. It is no use 
to go out into the fields on purpose to find out secrets. We 
must go on pretended errands, take fishing-rods with us and 
catch no fish, or carry loaded guns which must not go off; 
and then, it seems, Nature thinks we are not looking, and 
lets us see all sorts of things which if we went out simply 
with a pencil and a piece of paper she would be certain to 
hide from us. “I remember one writer,” Mr. Merwin 
remarks, “who climbed a mountain-top at night armed with 
a spy-glass, a thermometer, some matches, a pencil (with a 
knife to sharpen it), and a large notebook.” An impudent 
fellow of this kind could hardly expect the reward of Nature’s 
sympathy. Yet what else, after all, did Richard Jefferies do 
than take a notebook out into the woods, and jot down every- 
thing he saw? However, whatever the size and the contents 
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or Mr. Merwin’s unused gun which results in a real inti- 
macy with Nature, how is it that the “cult of the country” 
has increased so much of late years? There is at least 
one possible answer, which is the great growth of towns. Man 
first lived in a garden, and his instinct is to return to it when 
he can. Town life is in a sense “unnatural” to him. If that 
is the case, is it true, as James Russell Lowell wrote in his 
essay on Thoreau, that “a great deal of the modern senti- 
mentalism about Nature is a mark of disease...... Toa 
man of wholesome constitution, the wilderness is well enough 
for a mood or a vacation, but not for a habit of life’? 
Surely that is hardly a criticism balanced enough to be 
valuable. It cannot be a “mark of disease” for men 
to find themselves urged by a strong impulse to the 
resumption of conditions which at one time were the only 
conditions under which men lived. For all that, there is 
another side to the picture, and it is that which Lowell, per- 
haps, was chiefly considering. It is not a healthy mind which 
is content to sit in a London library and there to be informed 
that hares do not live in holes and that a starling’s egg is 
blue. Men “seeing life whole” should not need to be told 
such things. That is perhaps Lowell’s meaning, and perhaps 
an entirely healthy mind should be able to accept as a “ habit 
of life ” existence in a town, and enjoyment of town sights and 
sounds, equally with an existence in the country. It is for 
that healthy mind, able to appreciate the colour and the 
atmosphere of a huge metropolis, that there will some day be 
written a great London novel. 





THE MODERN YOUNGER SON. 

HEN Trelawny wrote his “ Adventures of a Younger 

Son” the title of that violent but romantic work 

conveyed a definite idea of its subject to the reader of the 

. day. Social conditions have so far changed that it would 

scarcely occur to any one to consider the younger sons as 

representing a definite class and a standing problem. Still, 

there are, and must be, younger sons; and the contrast 

between their position now and formerly, from the end of the 

eighteenth century till the last thirty years of the nineteenth, 
is not uninteresting. 

To be a younger son in the correct sense it was necessary to 
belong to a family of position considerable enough to make an 
elder son. In other words, the home was maintained either by 
an entailed estate, or by property so devised that the eldest son 
of the family took the bulk of it, and succeeded to the position 
and means of the father. He might, or he might not, make 
the house a headquarters of hospitality and social encourage- 
ment to the rest. But in any case the contrast between his 
position and that of the brothers was marked. He alone was 
able to continue without effort the scale of living to which 
all had been accustomed from youth. The rest had slender 
allowances, and had to make their own careers. 

The disparity of means was far more obvious then than 
now, because the careers open were few, and as a rule did not 
lead to what was chiefly desired—a good income and the 
chances of making a fortune. Consequently the younger son 
started in life with a grievance, and not unfrequently with a 
family quarrel. The very phrase connoted disabilities, and 
probably discontent. Temperament and family training 
differed then as now, but some allowance must be made for 
the young men who, without any training for business and 
professional life, accustomed to a life of considerable luxury 
and to undoubted social position, found themselves deprived 
of the one and without the means to maintain the other. With 
many it proved an incentive to strenuous work, and led to 
success. In the families who early discovered that India 
offered a career to their sons it was not uncommon for younger 
brothers and cousins to bring back three or four fortunes, 
while others held well-paid posts in the Services. But trade 
and manufacture were then practically outside the range of 
the younger son’s opportunities. Though trade was very con- 
siderable and manufactures locally were flourishing, they were 
carried on absolutely without touch with the general public. 
The merchant in his counting-house and the cloth or iron 
. manufacturer in his mill were regarded as quite inaccessible, 
while they in their turn exacted from the lads who by any 
means did enter what we should now call the office such long 
hours of the dullest desk-work that the tradition lasted as a 








deterrent to engaging in a business life long after the reality 
had ceased. 

In any standard novel of the early days of the last century 
the choice open to the younger sons is generally described pes 
limited to the Army, the Navy, the Church, and the Lay. 
Medicine seems mainly to have been confined to the sons of 
doctors, or to young men from a lower social class, though 
occasionally a younger son with a natural bent for the pro. 
fession became a doctor, and went nearer to achieving the 
kind of success which the cadets of to-day so commonly securg 
than did the other brothers. It will be noticed that three out 
of the four careers offered to the younger sons were not 
lucrative. The Bar sometimes led to fortune, though the 
profession of the solicitor seems seldom to have been entered 
or thought of. The Church was, asa rule, a cul-de-sac, The 
younger son received the family living, and stayed there, 
contented or not. The Navy and the Army gave natural 
and proper openings for the cadets of the upper classes, 
The former was open to them by interest, the latter 
by purchase, and the heads of families availed them. 
selves of both these opportunities to the fullest extent 
The Duke of Wellington himself was a younger son. Whole 
families of brothers, like the Napiers, had commissions pur. 
chased for them when they were not out of their teens, and 
won credit and distinction. On the other hand, the owner. 
ship of a commission was a vast temptation to the man who 
had expensive tastes and no objection to contracting debts, 
It represented available capital, Too often the younger son 
sold his commission, spent the sum realised, and became 
practically a pauper. Others steadily refused to take up 
work of any kind, went abroad full of grievances, and led a 
life of adventure, as it was called, in the spirit of the earlier 
chapters of Trelawny’s “ Life,” wherein the attitude of the 
younger son who rebelled against his fate is depicted with 
all the violence of truth. That extraordinary character, 
Roualeyn Gordon Cumming, known mainly by his short 
account of his hunting trips in Africa, was probably the last 
or most typical example of the type. From the days when, 
after a family quarrel, he walked off and engaged himself ag 
hammerman at the smith’s shop in the nearest town, till his 
return, after selling his commission, to wander about on his 
father’s estate camping with a tent and a pack-horse, and main. 
taining himself by shooting and fishing, the story is typical 
both of the Highlander and the younger son. 


That the outlook has improved beyond measure for the cadets 
of families might be inferred, if only from the fact that the 
younger sons are no longer regarded either as a class with 
disabilities or as a separate class at all. In spite of the cry that 
every avenue is blocked, there seems to be room for all. The 
conditions are industry and education. The rarity of failure 
is creditable alike to the heads of families and to the cadets, 
The expansion of Britain, both Imperially and commercially, 
has given the younger sons opportunities never open to them 
before. The grievances of younger sons have disappeared. 
Any one writing in the strain of Trelawny would be laughed 
at, and told that it was his own fault. More often the elder 
son complains that, as it was his lot to inherit the family 
business or the family acres, he has been debarred from seek: 
ing those distinctions which his younger brothers have 
secured. The enormous civil and military Services in India, 
Burmah, East and South Africa, Egypt, and the smaller Crown 
Colonies have been added to the younger son’s opportunities. 
No form of making a livelihood, provided that it is not retail 
trade, which, even when conducted on a great scale, seems not 
yet to appeal to the educated class with some position, comes 
amiss to him. He becomes engineer, contractor, mining 
expert, tea-planter, general merchant, stockbroker, sheep 
farmer, journalist, doctor, manufacturer, patent agent, 
electrician, or chartered accountant quite as readily as his 
predecessors took up the profession of the Army or the 
Navy. It is the commonest experience, and one of the most 
satisfactory signs of the times, to see three or four brothers 
who at the age of sixty have all realised considerable and 
assured success and position in as many different careers. 
Nor is there any sign that openings will be wanting to the 
rising generation. The danger to their position will probably 
come, not from the want of opportunities, but from the com- 
petition of the highly educated class below them to secure the 
posts which the heads of families, by paying heavily for the 
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cation of the younger sons, haye, in sporting parlance, 


- able to “enter” them for by paying the trainer’s fee. 





DIOMEDEA EXULANS. 
IGH above the poop of an eastward-fleeing sailing-ship 
during a heavy westerly gale were poised two forms 
which in the dim greyness of that stormy morning looked like 
hovering spirits. The ship was going full sixteen knots an 
hour, the wind raged past her at more than fifty, yet when- 
ever the oilskin-wrapped figure at the wheel glanced upward 
those two lovely birds still calmly floated as if magnetically 
held to the ship. They were of purest white, with wings 
spreading twice a tall man’s utmost stretch of arms, feet 
hidden in the snowy plumage, beautifully rounded heads, 
full dark eyes, and long, hooked mandibles. They were, in 
prief, splendid specimens of the wandering albatross, pre- 
eminently chief among all sea-birds, dominant lords of the 
gir in the great Southern sea, but for some unknown reason 
not found in the North. As they thus balanced their glorious 
shapes above the rushing ship they were exchanging confi- 
dences upon the subject of ships, and men, and food; but 
mostly food. Why were ships, clean, wholesome ships like 
this one, so few now? and why did so many ships now poison 
the sweet air above them so that it was no longer possible 
to enjoy their society? These foul-breathing ships never 
stayed either, never took their ease for a few days, gently 
rolling in the golden sunshine, and shedding strange but 
delicate morsels for their sociable companions of the air. Just 
then a dim figure below them moved to leeward, a faint 
splash was heard, and with one mighty swoop the two reached 
the hollow of the vast wave rolling up astern. To mortal 
sight never a feather had moved, just a tender curve of the 
elegant wings and the downward sweep as of a meteor, until 
the graceful birds suddenly appeared calmly seated on the 
slope of a green declivity overhung by a hissing avalanche of 
shining foam. The silent officer shifted his position a little, 
and turned slowly upon them his incurious eyes, noting with- 
out interest how eagerly thef snapped up the morsels they 
had descended for. 
The last crumb swallowed, their wide vanes were spread 
again, and as they rose through the crowning spume of a 
wave the wind floated them skywards from it, spontaneously, 
without effort, as if they had been two fragments of foam just 
changed into cloudlets and rising heavenwards. Through 
another night and a day they bore the good ship company, 
until at noon, when the master and his mate were measuring 
the sun’s meridian altitude, and consequently had much lgisure 
to observe their two beautiful attendants, they suddenly saw 
the pair with one accord curve to the southward, and, 
although the day was clear and there was no wing-quiver, 
such was the birds’ mysterious velocity that they instantly 
disappeared. Six hundred miles of stormy sea lay between them 
and their goal, the barren Crozet Islands; but unerringly 
straight in their course, they reached the spot of their choice at 
midnight, and landed silently, lightly as two foam-flakes, no 
feather ruffled, no sinew strained. Then settling down upon the 
naked rock side by side, they nestled their heads in the downy 
depths of their under-wings and slept. High shrieked the 
gale, around, above, below them. The black rocks vibrated with 
the uproar of the elemental strife, and far beneath the sleepers 
the immeasurable masses of storm-torn waves, hurled along 
unhindered for thousands of miles by the furious westerly gale, 
met the stern precipice, and no longer able to obey the com- 
pulsion of the wind, rose high as if in agony, with complaint 
as of a thousand thunders let ioose, and bafiled, fell in foaming 
heaps upon the next wave, while the very foundations of 
the island shuddered at the impact. Dawn broke, high, pale, 
and misty. In jagged fragments the low clouds hurtled by, 
dissolving as they met the cliffs, and hiding for a moment all 
things in a soft wet greyness. But as the light strengthened, 
the home of the wandering pair was revealed to the eye of 
heaven,—just a ledge of barest stone, no wider than one of 
their wings, a thousand feet above the sea foaming at its base, 
and overhanging in awful threatening. Above them the 
black rock towered again, at their sides it shut them in. 
And besides themselves, but for the parasites that clung 
warmly to the down beneath their feathers, there was no 
living thing. 








They woke together with little murmurings of conjugal 
love, and busied themselves with their elaborate toilet, heeding 
no more the tumult of air and sea than if it had been a 
perfect calm. We may be permitted to use a little imagina- 
tion, and suppose that yonder quick glance of the bright eye 
of Diomeda said to Diomed, “Iam hungry, and must, stay 
here for your sake.” For Diomed rose to his feet with un- 
gainly staggering, and like an infant learning to walk, tottered 
to the edge of the cliff, where, leaning forward with wings 
outspread, his proper element received him, and he floated 
majestically away, giving an occasional tender look behind 
accompanied by a hoarse cry of consolation and promise of 
swift return. While a man might count twenty he made 
the circuit of the islands; watched the gannets, the 
mallemucks, the penguins, busily prosecuting their search 
for food; poised himself steadfastly for a few minutes, 
as if making a decision; then, with an almost imper- 
ceptible movement, turned due south, and disappeared. 
Only a short journey of barely a hundred miles, covered 
in less than two hours, brought him where he fain would 
be, guided by who can tell what wonderful impulse, instinct, 
sense, all unknown to us. Over the torn and shape- 
less body of a dead rorqual hustled and screamed and fought 
a close-packed multitude of birds; every representative of 
Southern sea-fowl could have been found there. For hundreds 
of yards around the oil-smoothed sea-surface was flecked with 
patches of brown and white, birds feeding upon floating frag. 
ments, birds so overgorged as to be unable to rise, yet still 
hoarsely protesting against this inability. Upon the carcase 
itself there was one bird, a dark-brown creature with beak a livid 
green, a fulmar, that alone of all those voracious thousands of 
air citizens dare alight upon the dead. But underneath the sea- 
folk were busiest. All silently they did their work, wasting 
no time in useless expenditure of energy. They were the pro- 
viders for the noisy crowd above. For without their tearing 
jaws beneath no bird, save the fulmar, could have gotten a 
morsel until the utmost extremity of putrefaction had caused 
the vast creature to fall apart and dissolve. But now pieces 
within the compass of a bird’s swallow rose continually to the 
surface, and all the tribes were fed. Into this caldron of 
strife and feasting glided Diomed, uttering a hoarse cry of 
warning, and settling fairly in the midst of the largest group 
of all. A few fierce strokes of that lethal beak to right and 
left cleared him a place at the feast, a few more loaded his 
capacious maw with fragments of juicy blubber, and then 
with a scream of triumph he turned and strode along the 
sea-surface flapping his mighty wings, until with one supreme 
effort he soared into the sky. With just a preliminary wave 
or two of his pinions, he disappeared, heading straight as a 
homing-bee for his mate. Weighted as he was, he took longer 
to return; but the sun was still mounting when with one grand 
sweep full of grace he swung on to the rock-ledge and settled 
down before his partner. Oh! it was pleasant to see their 
greeting, pleasant to note the care with which he placed 
morsel after morsel in her shyly opened mouth, as if she had 
been a fledgling, nor desisted until he had disgorged all his 
store. Then awkwardly as himself, she rose to her feet, and 
swaying above it, showed him a treasure, a large white 
egg, in their eyes the most beautiful thing in the world. 
Down upon it she settled again, while with an exultant cry he 
swung himself off the ledge, and sped away to seek for his 
own meal. 


Thus by day he fed her, and by night, nestling close by 
her side, kept her leal company, until that bright morning when 
a feeble cackling voice startled him, and he drew aside to see 
what strange thing had happened. There peeping from beneath 
her wing was a strange creature bearing a far-off resemblance 
to himself, with patches of snowiest down adhering to its pink 
skin and a mouth gaping to its widest extent. He drew back 
alarmed, offended. Here his instinctive protection stopped. 
The ways branched. He looked upon her; she vouchsafed him 
no notice. Wonder, anger, weariness, seized upon him. With 
one ungainly movement, he hurled himself from the cliff-edge, 
forgetting his toilet, seeking only flight. And as he disap- 
peared to the eastward his despairing cry disturbed her not. 
She was busy feeding her beloved one with some mysterious 
secretion from her beak. And the next day, pushing the 
downy creature right back against the rock, she hurled herself 
seaward and went fishing for him. Woe betide any other 
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citizen of the air that crossed her pathj! For, tenderest of 
mothers at home, abroad she was fiercest of warriors. So she 
fed him and sheltered him and taught him sea-lore until he 
had taken his first long flight. Then they set out for their 
wide domain, side by side for a little while, until, as if they 
had never known each other, they separated ‘and, knowingly, 
met again no more. F. T. BuLuen. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 

pT AD 
ENGLISH AS SPOKEN IN IRELAND. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THH “SPECTATOR.”) 
S1z,—It is a noteworthy and remarkable fact that outside 
Ulster (in which province a regular Scotch patois prevails, 
such as you find in the poems of Burns) there is in Ireland no 
change or corruption of the English language prevalent. The 
English that is spoken is remarkably pure and good, and is 
generally what some people call “dictionary English.” 
Certain words are used in a somewhat different sense from 
their strict one, but they are not often mispronounced or mis- 
applied. In a word, there is nothing in Ireland outside 
Ulster to resemble the English spoken by the lower classes in 
Yorkshire or Devonshire. This is a remarkable fact; all or 
most Irishmen speak with a rich mellifiuous brogue, but they 
speak very pure, correct English. This is partly owing to 
the instruction received in national schools; and yet this can- 
not be the complete account of the matter, for these schools 
have not banished the Scotticisms from Ulster. In Ulster, 
for example, you find such expressions as “far through,” 
“edd up,” “rain in,” “donsy,” “hae,” &c.—all from Scotch 
sources—in common use. In the South, Centre, and West of 
Ireland you occasionally find purely Irish words in use, such 
as “caubogue,” “caubeen,” “boreen,” “faheen,” “omadhaun,” 
to give point to an observation; and as the study of Irish is 
being revived, these will become more numerous. But these 
are not corruptions of English words, such as “hae” for 
“have” in Ulster. The use of long, and even learned, terms 
in conversation by the lower classes in Ireland is noteworthy ; 
e.g., I have observed the word “corroborate” frequently 
used by a person in humble life. A friend of mine, 
an Irish Resident Magistrate, was driving one 15th of 
August, the Feast of the Assumption, in the neighbourhood 
of Ennis, the county town of Clare, and meeting large 
numbers of people on their way to Mass, he asked the 
driver what holy day it was. “I disremember, Sir,” he said, 
“but, anyway, the Blessed Virgin is implicated in it.” There 
is a fondness for such words as these now quoted, “implicate” 
and “corroborate.” The ordinary Irishman in conversation also 
frequently punctuates his remarks with a pause and the 
query, “ You understand now ?” or “ There’s the truth for you 
now!” 

Another source of this love of high-sounding terms is 
probably this: every Irishman is a born politician from the 
cradle to the grave; he talks politics; he reads political 
speeches delivered in Parliament, goes to hear them 
delivered in his own district at League meetings, or 
on other occasions by candidates for the County Council 
or the Rural District Council. I have myself heard a 
County Councillor use such language as the following:— 
“ Gentlemen,—I tell ye that for you to support me opponent 
in this contest would be perfectly preposterious ”"—there is an 
Irish pronunciation of “perfectly” that is peculiar, the 
emphasis being placed on the second syllable—“TI tell ye he 
is not illégible [? eligible] for the position : there isn’t a saint in 
the Calandre [? Calendar]”—again with the accent on thesecond 
syllable—“that I can’t draw down on the head of that man, 
and that’s as sure as the man’s nameis Natanel [? Nathanael]” 
—here the emphasis was thrown on the first syllable. 
Mr. Silas Wegg, who filled the office of reader for Mr. 
Boffin, declared that “there was no piece of English he could 
not collar and throw,’ and he consequently undertook to 
read “ The Decline and Fall.” The ordinary Irishman has 
exactly the same feeling; he undertakes to“ collar and throw” 
such words as “ preposterous,” but as we see, not always with a 
satisfactory result. There isa peculiar use of the word “good” 
in Ireland, Hhich Mr. Rudyard Kipling has noted, and always 
puts into the mouth of the Irishman Mulvaney in “ Soldiers 
Three.” It is this: “good” is used as the equivalent of “well,” or 





‘ Er 
“in good health,”—always physically, not morally, good, Tong 
met a man driving a very troublesome, angry bull through 
square in a country town, and asked him why he had the 
animal there. The reply was: “I’m getting him home ag 
good as I can, yer reverence,” that is, “as well as I can,” This 
is always Mulvaney’s use of “ good,” and shows how 
accurate Mr. Rudyard Kipling is even in such a emall detail 
as this. The word “coadjutor” is another long term 
in common use in Ireland, but this is accounted for by 
the fact that it is the official title given to the Romay 
Catholic curate or assistant-priest of the parish. I have 
heard a very poor woman use the word “ mellified,” mean. 
ing “vilified,” thus: “I couldn’t stand by and hear m 
poor husband mellified, and he giving the grass in the church. 
yard,” the expression “ giving the grass” meaning that he 
was in his grave. A parishioner once accused another to me 
as being the most “insipid” drunkard in the place. I neve 
quite understood what this meant, whether it was intended 
for “incessant,” or for “stupid.” It seemed capable of either 
application. But what is remarkable in Ireland under this 
head is the use of such words as “corroborate,” “ impli. 
cate,” “ vilify,” “insipid,” by people in humble life, 

The word almost universally used by them to describe the 
state of their health or of the weather is “grand.” “It’s g 
grand day, glory be to God.” “I’m grand.” “Ye look grand 
yerself.” A local nobleman is always described as “the Lord,” 
You hear people speak of the Lord’s horses, his cows, hig 
geese. Some years ago a young gentleman who was badly hurt 
racing was taken home by a Peer who lived hard by. The 
onlookers said: “Sure, he’s all right, since the Lord took him,” 
A landlord who lives in a fine house situated within a walled 
demesne is often described “as the man inside,”—ze,, the 
man within the walls. The word “man” is not used here 
in any derogatory or disrespectful sense, for our Saviour 
is often spoken of in Ireland most affectionately and 
reverently as “the Man above.” There is a peculiar use 
of the word “abroad” in Ireland, not to designate foreign 
parts by any means, but even next door. A person who 
has gone out for a walk is said to have “gone abroad” 
if not at home when called for. An emigrant is said to 
have “gone. foreign.” People in the Church speak of 
“the dead abroad in the churchyard.” One more instance. 
You are often told in Ireland, “I think worse of you than of 
So-and-so.” This seems not at all complimentary. You 
expect to hear the word “ better,” not “ worse,” but the mean- 
ing is, I think, “ worse of any ill-luck or misfortune happening 
to you than to any other”; and does not this expression 
apparently indicate the sadness of the Irish outlook, which 
seems to dwell upon and anticipate evil rather than good, as 
if it were the reflection and outcome of a painful past?—I 
am, Sir, &c., C. M. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
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ARMY REFORM SINCE THE WAR. 
[To tHe Epiton or THE “SpxctaTor.”’] 
Sir,—I do not think the public as yet realise how much the 
War Office has accomplished in the matter of Army reform 
since the war. Let me point out what has been done during 
the last two years. 

(1) The pay of the soldiers has been increased. 

(2) Recruiting has been put upon a more satisfactory footing, 
and the enlistment of “ specials” has been stopped. 

(3) Recruits are required to produce characters before being 
attested. 

(4) Soldiers have been made more comfortable in barracks, 
irksome roll-calls have been done away with, and endeavours 
have been made to raise the status of the non-commissioned 
officers. 

(5) The Militia Reserve has been re-established, and will hence- 
forth be what it is professed to be,—a Reserve for the 
Militia, and not for the Regular Army. 

(6) The Drill Books for the several arms have been carefully 
revised in accordance with the experience gained duri 
the late war, and with the view of teaching officers an 
men not to act like machines, but to think for themselves; 
with the object also of getting officers more readily to 
accept responsibility. 

(7) An educational branch has been established which will be 
entrusted with the general training of the Army, with the 
conduct of manwuvres, and with the higher education of 
the officers. 
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(8) The Royal Military College at Sandhurst has been prac- 
tically reorganised as regards interior economy, discipline, 
and the training of the cadets. 
(9) Candidates for the cavalry and Guards will no longer be 
admitted into the Service under a lower standard of 
examination than that required for the infantry of the Line. 

(10) Careful inquiries have been made as to the expenses of 
living in the Army, and while the State has undertaken to 
provide chargers for mounted officers, furniture for barrack 
rooms, plate, glass, and crockery for messes, at a small 
annual charge, commanding officers will be held responsible 
that the style of living, subscriptions to regimental funds, 
&c., do not necessitate officers incurring heavier expenses 
than can be defrayed from a very moderate addition to 
their pay. These arrangements will, it is hoped, enable 
more men possessed of brains but with very little private 
means to enter the Service than has hitherto been possible. 

(11) The necessary cost of officers’ uniforms has been considerably 
reduced, as a good deal of gold lace has been done away 
with, and a plain, serviceable undress uniform has been 
provided, to be worn both in peace and war. I say 
“ought” because the cost of uniforms is really a matter to 
be settled between the officers and their tailors. 

(12) Arrangements have been made by which the number of men 
to be trained as mounted infantry will be considerably 
increased. 

(13) The Yeomanry, instead of being few in numbers, and in- 
different cavalry, are rapidly approaching the respectable 
figure of thirty-five thousand, and are being trained as 
mounted infantry, a service for which they are well suited. 

(14) The lance as a weapon for war has been done away with, 
and the cavalry will henceforth be taught to use the sword 
more skilfully, and to understand that the rifle is the 
weapon on which they must chiefly depend. The lance, as 
an arme blanche, was a fine weapon, but it is incompatible 
with the use of the rifle and with dismounted work 
generally. 

(15) As the carbine is practically useless against long-ranging 
weapons, a shortened and somewhat lighter rifle than the 
Lee-Metford has been decided upon. The cavalry will be 
armed with this rifle in the first instance, and as it is in all 
respects as effective as the Lee-Metford, the infantry will 
be gradually provided with it. 

(i6) The canteen system has been carefully gone into, and 
orders as to the future management of canteens will 
shortly be issued, 

A Department that can chow such a record as this is surely 
not to be regarded as unworthy of the confidence of the nation. 
It is best, however, to leave the statement as it stands, and 
merely to ask all fair-minded men to consider the matter on 
its merits.—I am, Sir, &c., MILEs. 


[We admit that the above list is a very striking one, and 
that in criticising the War Office these reforms should not be 
forgotten. Whether our system is sound as a whole and gives 
us the Army that we need is another matter. All that we are 
concerned with on the present occasion is to admit that the 
War Office, working on the lines it has adopted, has done a 
great deal to increase the efficiency of the Service ——Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





ARMY REFORM. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THB “SPECTATOR.”) 
§ir,—It having been decided in a certain Volunteer battalion 
whose headquarters are within two hours of London to adopt 
the “Service uniform,” your readers may be interested to hear 
how this simple change of dress has to be effected. It appears 
that it is necessary for each corps to submit a specimen of the 
tailor’s interpretation of the official specification, and in the 
battalion to which I belong this was done on January 10th 
last. It so happens that our contractor’s factory is quite close 
to the War Office, so that at first sight it looks as if the pro- 
cess of settling the matter would be convenient and expe- 
ditious. But one of the benefits of the new army corps 
system is decentralisation, and accordingly the process was as 
follows. When the tailor’s interpretation of the regulation 
specification was made, it had to be sent to our regimental 
headquarters. It was thence sent over to the regimental 
district office, and from thence again for examination by the 
Southern District Staff at Portsmouth. When the critics of the 
Staff had viewed it, the garment once more took the road for 
the headquarters of the Second Army Corps at Salisbury. 
From Salisbury it was sent direct to Pall Mall, where it was 
approved and returned to Salisbury, from whence it followed 
its retrograde orbit to Portsmouth, from Portsmouth to the 
regimental district office, from the regimental district office 
to our orderly-room, and from our orderly-room back to the 


the road to Pall Mall to consult the last edition of the 
revised and amended specification. He duly reported in 
a direct and unofficial sort of way that he was unable 
to ascertain exactly the number of strands of worsted 
in the shoulder-knot, but that to save time he had used his 
own judgment in the matter. Again the jacket started to our 
headquarters, to the regimental district office, to Ports- 
mouth, to Sulisbury, to Pall Mall, but by the time it reached 
that place the number of worsted cords had at length been 
determined, and unfortunately the tailor had anticipated one 
too many. This was duly set forth in 
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which said that there must be three strands, not four, in the 
shoulder-cord of our Service jacket. For the alteration in this 
respect of the specimen submitted and re-submitted, it had of 
course to take the retrograde orbit once more,—Pall Mall, 
Salisbury, Portsmouth, regimental district office head- 
quarters, London. An attempt was now made to get Pall 
Mall to inform the tailor direct that the coat was approved, 
but this daring breach of official routine was disallowed, and 
when last heard of it was preparing for its third, and, we 
trust, its final, series of perambulations from the tailor’s to 
Pall Mall, and from Pall Mall back to the tailor’s, vid 
various places in the South of England. Such is the chant 
of a coat. It may be noted that we had resolved to adopt the 
Service jacket betimes, since in case of emergency there 
might not be time to equip the men with it in place of the old 
red uniform they have worn till now. Our decision was 
clearly a wise one. Three months have sped by since we first 
approached our tailor, and we have not yet received official 
sanction to give him positive orders for its preparation.—I 
am, Sir, &c., 





THE MILITIA: ITS PLACE IN OUR MILITARY 
SYSTEM. 
[To tmz Epiror or Tue “Sprrctaror.”] 
S1r,—It has become abundantly clear that except on paper 
the British Army can never be reorganised or reformed until 
the British public knows what it wants and insists upon 
having it. At present the Army, like Ireland, is the football 
of political parties, and upon the rare occasions when either 
party has attempted anything worth doing the other party 
has on principle opposed it. Captain the Earl of Malmesbury, 
3rd Batn. Hants Regiment, has contributed} a most useful 
article under the above heading to the current number of the 
Primrose League Gazette, which the editor of that paper 
requested me to notice in the United Service Magazine. Un- 
fortunately I did not receive the advance proof supplied to 
me in time for the April number, and a notice next month 
would be of little use. Therefore I wrote a letter to the Army 
and Navy Gazette, which was published last Saturday week, and 
as I should like to bring the matter also before civilian readers, 
I trust that you will kindly allow me space in your columns. 
Lord Malmesbury asks: (1) Do we want the Militia at all? 
and if so, (2) What are we going to do to prevent its further 
decay? Now, Sir, in my opinion we have only to consider 
the amount of the Army Estimates in order to arrive very 
speedily at the conclusion that we need the Militia very 
much indeed, and that not only must it be preserved from 
further decay, but raised to such numbers and efficiency 
that it shall be able to do what the Regular Army cannot 
do,—namely, provide for us an ample security against the 
dangers of a great war. The Regular Army has a paper 
(not an effective) strength far exceeding what is required of 
it as the “ police of the Empire,” but is hopelessly inadequate 
for the greater task involved by the struggle for Imperia] 
existence that would be encountered in case of war with a 
Great Power. The cost of the Regular Army is already ex- 
cessive; and rich as we are, and even if there were no 
“recruiting difficulty,” no substantial increase of the Regular 
Army is possible, because of its prohibitive cost. Our Navy 
is our first, and practically our only, line of defence, because 
upon it everything depends. No Army, however strong or 
efficient, would avail us anything if our Navy were to suffer 
decisive defeat. But the Navy can only fight at sea, it can- 
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peace from an enemy we must have an Army large enough to 
carry out offensive operations against him by land.’ The 
mere fact of possessing such an Army would not improbably 
suffice, without actual need for its employment. The Militia, 
the old Constitutional force of this country, represents what 
we require,—a Citizen Army enlisted for defensive purposes. 
The Militia needs only numbers and training, and to be 
rendered available for active service abroad in case of national 
emergency, in order to meet our necessities. If numbers can- 
not be obtained by voluntary methods, then we must resort to 
the ballot. But I believe that if the issue were honestly put 
before the country, the men would be forthcoming without 
need for any compulsion; and in no case should the ballot be 
applied in any district which succeeded in providing its proper 
quota by voluntary enlistment. The annual training for 
twenty-seven days is the chief obstacle to Militia service, and 
should therefore be abolished. The Militia recruit should be 
trained very thoroughly for six months on enlistment, and 
lazy or stupid men for as much longer as might be necessary. 
Subsequently, the training should be by companies, upon the 
lines of the present Volunteer system, and upon one day 
annually the battalion should be collected for a tactical exer- 
cise of such a nature as to demonstrate the values of the 
various companies. Thereshould be a week in camp annually, 
at which a proportion of all ranks would be present, and every 
member of the force be compelled to make one attendance in 
every three years during his service in what we may call the 
active Militia, and then pass to the Reserve. It is impossible 
in this letter to give details of a scheme, and any scheme that 
one man could propose would certainly be full of faults. I 
“have therefore made only general suggestions. At all events, 
it is perfectly clear that our present Army system is a failure. 
We have hitherto endeavoured to meet two entirely distinct 
eventualities by a single means,—a comparatively small 
Regular Army. We must alter this, and regard the Regular 
Army in future as what General Hutton has called the “ police 
of the Empire,” and form a Citizen Army for the purpose of 
meeting the real emergency,—a great war. We may, more- 
ever, be certain that the greater our power to defend our- 
selves by the offensive-defensive, the less likely we shall be 
to have need to employ it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. W. A. Pottock, Lieut.-Colonel, 
Editor United Service Magazine. 

P.S.—I have not forgotten the Volunteers; but their busi- 
ness is home defence, not offensive warfare upon the terri- 
tories of the enemy. 

[We have always advocated an improved Militia,—.e., a force 
increased in numbers as well as efficiency. We think the 
suggestion of the six months’ training, plus a week in camp 
each year, a good one, but should like to see it more fully dis- 
cussed. We recommend to our correspondent’s attention a 
proposal repeatedly made in these columns,—namely, that in 
the case of town Militia regiments we should go back to the 
system once in vogue in many regiments, under which the 
Militia recruits lived at home during their training, were, that 
is, day-boy soldiers, not boarders. The results were exceed- 
ingly satisfactory as regards discipline and recruiting. The 
last regiment trained in this way was, we believe, the Tower 
Hamlets Militia. The system lasted in their case till only six 
or seven years ago, and kept the regiment full of a good class 
of soldier.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE PROBLEM OF OFFICERS FOR THE 
AUXILIARY FORCES. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 
Srr,—In your article on the above subject which appeared in 
the Spectator of April 18th you would appeal to three of the 
ruling passions of mankind in your scheme for making com- 
missions in the Auxiliary Forces attractive to the English 
gentry,—money, ambition, social consideration. Hitherto 
we have relied upon two motives alone,—patriotism, which has 
proved insufficient, and sartorial dignity, which has proved 
unworthy. Most of us would readily agree with the useful- 
ness of two of your proposed reforms. Service in the Army 
of Home Defence, if it is to be made at all universal, should 
involve sacrifice of time and energy alone, but in no case of 
money. The labourer is worthy of his hire. There should, 
further, for the keenest minds, be a tolerable prospect of high 





promotion and enlarged scope of usefulness. The Marshal's 
baton in every soldier’s knapsack is, after all, the only sure 
bait for the most ambitious, and so the most vigorous, of 
Britons. But the motive of social consideration would ap 
base indeed, and would surely be far from attracting any but 
the most inferior of persons. It inevitably recalls us to the 
days, now, I trust, gone for ever, when our tailor joined the 
Volunteers in order to be able to write “ Lieutenant-Colone]” 
on his card. If we are to recruit the Auxiliary Forces with 
individuals who only view their service as an avenue to the 
cockade in their coachman’s hat, the sooner we disband them 
the better. We want to induce good men to take up an 
honourable and onerous burden. Do we really believe we can 
attract them so? Before we can do full justice to ou 
countrymen in our search for the true motives which should 
induce them to serve, should we not first consider what in 
the past has been the chief hindrance to enrolment? 


There are many in this country who have the money to spare 
(no commission in the Auxiliary Forces need cost its holder 
above £100 a year) who would never wish to be Generals, and 
who have in private life all the social consideration they need, 
but who have nevertheless never served in the Auxiliary Forces, 
A large proportion of these are in the relations of life hard. 
working, patriotic, earnest-minded men. Question them, and 
I think you will find that they have not been at the pains to 
perform duties of a military kind because they did not believe 
that their service would be of any real use. This is more 
especially the case with regard to the Yeomanry and 
Volunteers. Take the general opinion as regards these 
forces twenty, or even ten, years ago (dip into the back 
numbers of Punch, if you will), and you will find that 
even if he was not actually an object of ridicule, the Volun. 
teer was never taken seriously as a species of real soldier, 
At best he was a harmless enthusiast; at worst a counter. 
jumper masquerading as an officer of the Army. The 
Yeomanry was a more expensive arm, and so could not be 
taunted quite in this fashion ; but it was not so very long before 
December, 1899, that it was seriously proposed to abolish this 
force altogether. The Militia found greater favour in the 
public eye, but many regiménts were showing rapid deteriora. 
tion. They were used by Pall Mall at once as a dumping. 
ground for officers and men who were below Army standard, 
and as mere fattening-pens for exiguous Line regiments, Above 
all, by insisting upon vastly increased periods of continuous 
training and augmented courses of instruction, Pall Mall was 
rapidly closing the door to the civilian who wished to be as 
much of a soldier as his other avocations would allow; anda 
class of professional Militia officer was growing up who 
differed only from the Regular soldier in being greatly his 
inferior in every respect,—the hollow echo of a military 
man. But this public view of the Auxiliary Forces was 
but a reflection of the official view at Army headquarters, 
and of the general opinion of the rank-and-file of the Army. 
We have all heard our soldier uncles sneer at “ Yeodogs” and 
“drunken Militiamen” and those whom they were pleased to 
allude to as “ dog-shooters.” We have most of us had some 
idea of the unreality of the fair words used by inspecting 
officers of the past at the conclusion of the Easter reviews, 
and have guessed pretty shrewdly the different tenor of their 
official reports. And there are phrases «bout the “ real thing” 
and about “ playing at soldiers ” which survive in the military 
parlance of to-day. It is scarcely to be wondered, then, that 
the average sane Englishman should have been led to believe 
that it was quite as useful and much more amusing, instead of 
playing at soldiers, to play at cricket. And there was always 
the comforting phrase about the playing-fields at Eton,— 
until the battlefields of South Africa were lost there. 


Ah, nous avons changé tout cela! we say. South Africa has 
shown us something passing the philosophy of Pall Mall. It 
has, Sir, to those who bring an open mind to bear upon problems 
of national defence to-day. Let us insist upon this, the 
greatest lesson of the war,—the admitted value—I make no 
comparisons—the absolute and admitted value, of Auxiliary 
troops. If the Royal Commission, instead of setting them- 
selves to hang out meretricious gauds wherewith to dazzle 
the eyes of such small fry as can be attracted by them, 
were to set themselves seriously to examine the services 
rendered by our Auxiliary Forces during the war, to weigh 
corps against corps and officer against officer, and dis 
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= oy which wore the best and best officered of these forces, 
diy would have solved the riddle. They would find, on the 


whole, that the men were far better and the officers far worse 
than their comrades of the Regular Army; but they would 
find many officers of solid worth. If they then proceeded to 
examine how these were produced, their researches would lead 
them to discover that the good Auxiliary officer came from 
the keen corps, whether of Militia, Yeomanry, or Volunteers, 
corps respected in the counties whence they were drawn, not, 
forsooth, because of the cockades in the hats of the coachmen 
of their officers, but because they took their soldiering 
seriously and the county knew it. If Pall Mall were to 
believe in the Home Army, and show its belief by entrust- 
ing them with a definite well-organised part in the military 
scheme of the Empire, Englishmen of all ranks would 
compete for the honour of leading that Army in peace or in 
war, Pall Mall does not believe in such an Army: there is 
but one Army, it cries, and the Regular is his prophet. 
Officers of the Auxiliary Forces who, holding the King’s 
commission as Auxiliaries, served in South Africa are held by 
Pall Mall to be rewarded indeed by that “ honorary rank” in the 
yeal Army which is affixed to their names in the Army List 
to-day, and is at once the ridicule and the wonder of the 
German soldier. The country, too, despite South Africa, is 
half inclined to fall back and follow Pall Mall, and to laugh 
at Colonel Smith who is only a Volunteer Colonel. 

I have trespassed much on your valuable space, but in 
justice to that branch of his Majesty's Army to which I 
bave the honour to belong, I have put forward our plea 
to be taken seriously, If the country will do this—it did 
so in December, 1899—we shall have no lack of good men 
for our commissioned ranks. As for your budding J.P.’s, 
Sir, they should be flunkeys.—I an, Sir, &c., 

VOLUNTEER OFFICER. 


[We like our correspondent’s idealism, but we have to deal 
with men as they are, not as we would like them to be, and 
we regret to have to agree with Lord Melbourne rather 
than with him. Lord Melbourne said that the result of his 
experience was that men were “not venal, but damned vain.” 
Did not Caesar also on a famous occasion find great practical 
convenience from the use of the title Quirites ?—Hp. 


Spectator. } 





THE CHINESE AND SOUTH AFRICA. 
[To tux Epitror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sm,—Any proposal to introduce Chinamen into South 
African mines must produce some qualms in the breast of 
any Englishman who has had practical experience of that 
most degenerate people. To assume that they are to be 
admitted to South Africa indiscriminately would be too 
absurd to entertain for a moment. Their importation under 
restriction—‘ paid slaves ”—so to speak, is perhaps less dan- 
gerous to the future of South Africa; but to any one who is 
conversant with the history of yellow labour in America, 
Manila, British Columbia, and other places the question sug- 
gests itself,— Why not white labour?” It may be true that 
white men will not work with blacks, but it ought not to be 
difficult to keep them entirely apart, and yet steadily increase 
the percentage of white labour to black. There can be no 
question of climate. The climate of South Africa is not 
unlike the climate of California, yet white labour only is 
employed in all the important gold-mines of that State. In 
Nevada and Utah, which in parts are unhealthy, white men 
are employed, nor can any man who cannot read, write, and 
speak English fluently find work in a mine, for to employ 
such men is prohibited by law. Arizona, hot as it is, 
employs white men in the main, with a sprinkling of 
Mexicans and Indians. If under all these conditions 
mines pay, and pay well, why will; they not do so in 
South Africa? The kind of mining—deep-level quartz—is 
similar to that of the “ Mother Lode,” employing “ Union men” 
at from three to four dollars per day. If the South African 
mines cannot make a legitimate profit paying such wages, 
there must be some reason for it. Apart from taxation, 
which, though at present perhaps heavy, will not long remain 
80, must we not conclude that either there is (1) room for 
more economical management, or (2) a desire for too great 
profits? If South Africa is to be run in the interest of those 
mining magnates who wish only to “make their pile and 





quit,” no doubt coolie labour, either black or yellow, is essen- 
tial; butif the prosperity of the country as a whole is our aim, 
the example of those countries which have already had hold of 
the Chinese “ hot-coal,” and find it difficult to drop, should be 
some warning. As to the superior efficiency of the white 
miner under any conditions there is no doubt. It is an entire 
fallacy to suppose that a Chinaman will do more work, and 
endure more, under difficulty than the white. He will not; 
and on an average does about half as much work as a white 
man. He is paid proportionately. The chief reason for his 
employment here in California is (Unions not having pene- 
trated to some of the lesser mines) that he “ prevents strikes 
and keeps down the rate of wages.”—I am, Sir, &c,, 
BRITISHER. 
[We would urge close attention to “ Britisher’s ” letter, for 
he writes of what he knows. Though a man of good breeding 
and education and a University man, he has, in order to gain 
practical experience, worked as a miner not only in mines 
employing all white labour, but in small mines also where 
white men and yellow men work side by side. The advantage 
claimed for the coloured miner—1.e., “that he ‘prevents strikes 
and keeps down the rate of wages’”—is most significant. Itis 
the South African plea over again. The more the question is 
studied the clearer it becomes that the true solution of the 
Transvaal labour problem is white labour.—Eb. Spectator.] 





LORD ROSEBERY AND THE “GREAT TRIMMER.” 
(To tue Epiror or Tax “ Srrorator.”] 
Srr,—Referring to your article in the Spectator of April 4th, 
is there not a curious parallel to the position and political 
character of Lord Rosebery in the case of George Savile, 
Marquess of Halifax, who died in 1695? Like Lord Rose- 
bery, Halifax aspired to be above party, and to be an oracle 
to whom either party might look for counsel and guidance. 
He was, moreover, to continue the parallel, more skilful in 
pulling down than in building up, and it was, we may 
imagine, with an ill grace that William III. listened to the 
epigrams of his Lord Privy Seal,—epigrams, like some of 
Lord Rosebery’s speeches, brilliant rather than useful. 
Halifax, moreover, in office was unfortunate in that he 
quarrelled with his associates, and what happened in the case 
of Temple’s Coalition Council of 1679 under Charles II., when 
the meetings were largely spent in wordy warfare between 
Halifax and Shaftesbury, may happen again when Lord Rose- 
bery collects his non-party Ministry,—in itself a curious 
parallel to Temple’s Council of All the Talents. “What was 
wanted,” says Macaulay—and the words might have been 
written of the “dreamer of the rainbow” to-day—“ was not 
what he had:—wit, amplitude of comprehension, subtlety in 
drawing distinctions; but what he had not: prompt decision, 
indefatigable energy, and stubborn resolution.” More fertile 
in controversy than consultation, in arguments than expe- 
dients, Halifax forgot, as does Lord Rosebery, that the man 
who sits on a pinnacle observing the faults of both parties 
will not, when he descends from his lonely elevation, be wel- 
comed by either. To complete the parallel, Halifax was a wit 
and an orator; a0 is Lord Rosebery, Halifax wrote, as does 
Lord Rosebery, with great charm and literary skill. Bril- 
liance, in fact, is the keynote of each man’s character ; but it 
would seem that the fairies in showering gifts on these two 
men maliciously omitted that quality which, in politics, 

cements the whole,—steadfastness.—I am, Sir, &c., H. 





WANTED—AN IRISH SIR WALTER. 
[To tus EpiTor or Tus “ SpPrctator.”] 
S1z,—Some years ago an Englishman travelling in Ireland 
met a countryman towards the end of his travels, and pro- 
ceeded to lecture him about the many things required in order 
to make the country attractive to tourists,—more and better 
hotels, a better railway service, and so forth. “Sorr,’ replied 
the Irishman, “what we want is a Walter Scott, to do for 
Ireland what he has done for Scotland.” Pat was right, and 


by a happy inspiration you have ventilated the same idea in 
the Spectator of April 18th. I am so old as to remember 
when you could only get to Callander, and the Trossacks, and 
Loch Katrine by coach from Stirling, and when the portly 
form of Mrs. Ferguson more than filled the ample doorway 
of the once famous hostelry at the Brigo’ Turk. It was no 
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uncommon thing for the coachman to get up on his box and 
declaim ¢ passage from the “ Lady of the Lake” descriptive 
of the scenery through which we were passing, and the 
following occurs to me at the moment :— 
“High on the south huge Ben Venue 
Down on the lake in masses threw 
Crags, knolls, and mounds confusedly hurled 
The fragments of an earlier world.” 

The passengers would pull out their pocket editions of the 
poem, and very soon the whole coach was aglow with 
enthusiasm over the graphic descriptions of the “Great 
Magician.” It is amazing that something of this sort has 
never been done for such “ beauty spots” as Killarney, Glen- 
garriff, the Gap of Dunloe, and ever so many more, for the 
Irish are by no means wanting in enthusiasm about their 
country. I am so impressed with the colossal character of 
Scott’s genius that I never expect to see another Scott any 
more than I expect to.see another Shakespeare. But some 
one even “a little lower than the angels” might come for- 
ward and try his ’prentice hand in the present dearth of 


master singers of our country’s glory.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. W. J. 


[To tae Eprtor or Tae “ SpectatTor.”] 

S1r,—In the interesting article on “ Wanted—an Irish Sir 
Walter” in the Spectator of April 18th the writer speaks of 
Trish novelists of the past with their “rollicking taproom 
stuff” and of the modern “sorrow-laden” Irish fiction. He 
asks why has no one drawn the character of the Irish 
peasantry as Sir Walter drew Scotsmen. Surely Miss 
Edgeworth should not be forgotten in such a connection. 
“The confidential Irish family servant,” .Thady Quirk, 
tells the story of “Castle Rackrent” in a brilliant sketch 
which shows an easy-going Irish family to the life; and what 
“Saxon” who has ever read “The Absentee” can forget 
Larry Brady, the postillion, or the Widow O’Neill and 
her family? Mrs. Raffarty, Garraghty, the agent, and the 
Clonbronys represent Irish types in different social positions. 
“Ennui,” too, contains vivid descriptions of Irish manners, 
The omission is perhaps the more noteworthy since Miss 
Edgeworth helped to inspire Scott in his own novels. At the 
end of “ Waverley” the following passage occurs :— 

“Tt has been my object to describe these persons, not by a 

caricatured and exaggerated use of the national dialect, but by 
their habits, manners, and feelings; so as in some distant degree 
to emulate the admirable Irish portraits drawn by Miss Edge- 
worth, so different from the ‘Teagues’ and ‘dear joys,’ who so 
long, with the most perfect family resemblance to each other, 
occupied the drama and the novel.” 
In Miss Edgeworth’s Memoirs a letter is given from her “To 
the Author of Waverley—Aut Scotus aut Diabolus,” in which, 
after an enthusiastic review of the book, she tells of her sur- 
prise and delight in discovering this testimony in the “ Post- 
script which should have been a Preface” at the end of the 
book which had been entrancing her.—I am, Sir, &c., Ss. 

[We had not forgotten Miss Edgeworth; but she is a Jane 
Austen rather than a Scott. Ireland wants a “ Wizard of the 
West,” not a genre painter, however good. What is required 
is that touch of romance and heroism which by “its heavenly 
alchemy ” will make things Irish golden for all readers of our 


tongue.—Ep. Spectator.] 





AN AUSTRALIAN CONTRIBUTION TO THE NAVY. 
[To tus Epiton or THE “SPxotator,”’] 
S1r,—Recently returned to England after seven years’ absence 
in the Australian Colonies, I rejoiced in the wise and states- 
manlike tone of your paragraphs on this subject (March 21st), 
which will be appreciated in Australia, where the Spectator, 
as no other English paper, isa household word. Nor doI think 
that the arguments of subsequent correspondents have in- 
validated your conclusions. Men will not be wanting if the 
Navy is made a career fit for men. Let it be granted a 
thousand times over that the strict letter of justice demands 
an increased share by Australia in the costs of Imperial 
defence; there has yet been shown by the British Govern- 
ment a curious infelicity in selecting the occasion and the 
form of the demand. And first the occasion. Australia has 
just passed by no means scatheless through the fires of the 
fiercest drought ‘that has ever devastated that thirsty conti- 
nent, There is no need to imitate the wild exaggerations of 


. . Mt ae a 
is solemn enough in all fact to thousands of men and Wo 
throughout Australia. Australians do not despair of the Repub 
lic; they know from experience the miraculous reompente 
powers of the giant island. Else might they well have yielded to 
calamity on calamity, and taken the ruins of their prosperi 
to some more certain home. Their loyalty to their Colon 
has cost all of them great sacrifices in money, health an 
happiness. Drought has not come alone. Political federation, 
perhaps—to those who know the circumstances—the boldest 
and bravest step ever taken by British Colonies, has neces. 
sarily involved a period of grave commercial dissatisfaction 
and unrest. That the ultimate gain will be great very few 
thoughtful men in Australia really doubt. But that that gain 
must be bought—in a world where not much is to be had for 
nothing—by some years of grievous trial and trouble was 
also foreseen by all reasonable Federalists. And it is just this 
time, when Australia is struggling with these two vast 
“waves,” that the British Government choose for bringing 
forward their criminally unwise, however abstractly just, 
demand. As to the form, your own view requires no 
further word from me. Only I should like to emphasise the 
new feeling of nationality that has been an inevitable result 
of federation, and which is at the bottom of the very great 
unpopularity in Australia of the proposed increase of the 
subsidy. It may be true that, as the experts tell us, one 
central mobile fleet is of more value than many isolated 
squadrons. It may be true that Australians would get far 
better value in ships and men by increasing her subsidy than 
by raising a small Navy of her own. Yet Australian national 
feeling demands an Australian Navy. Let Englishmen who 
deplore this Colonial fallacy ask themselves whether England 
would be content to rely solely for her naval defence upon a 
country as far distant as Australia.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The School Lodge, Abingdon. Percy F. Rowranp, 





AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
(To THB EDITOR OF THB “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—The following point is not without importance to 
writers, and might even suggest remorse to reviewers. Iam 
informed by an expert adviser on publishing matters that 
a writer cannot hope to obtain an injunction restrain. 
ing his publishers publishing a new book, notwithstand. 
ing that it bristles with misprints and typographical 
errors,—all corrected in proof, and the corrections ignored 
at press. Having oftentimes suffered for the sins of com- 
positors and proof-readers committed behind my back, it 
occurred to me to try to guard myself by the above 
drastic scheme of defence against vicarious flogging. ButI 
am advised that defence must take the form of offence, anda 
suit for damages. Perhaps some of your readers may have 
more encouraging information to afford than the incorpo- 
rated machine which declares through its oracle that it 
grinds recreant publishers exceeding small, and certainly 
does not do so at motor speed.—In which hope, and its 


fulfilment (by your leave), I am, Sir, &c., 
HERBERT CoMPTON. 





THE FESTIVAL DINNER OF THE HOME TEACH: 
ING SOCIETY FOR THE BLIND. 
[To tam Eprror or Tax “Sprctaror.”] 

Srz,—May I draw your attention to the fact that Lord 
Midleton will take the chair at the Festival Dinner of the 
Home Teaching Society for the Blind on the 30th inst. at 
the Whitehall Rooms, Hétel Métropole? The Society is much 
in need of funds to support the fourteen blind teachers, who 
visit eighteen hundred of their fellow-sufferers in and round 
London, and convey to them interesting books, on loan, em- 
bossed in Moon and Braille types. Contributions to the 
chairman’s list should be sent to the secretary, Miss E. 
Bainbrigge, 53 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.—I an, 
Sir, &c., A. S. WALFORD. 





AMERIOANISMS. 
[To tux Eprtor or tux “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—Mr. J, M. Edmonds asks in the Spectator of March 7th if 
all so-called Americanisms are to be authenticated out of the 
English classics. Probably. In fact, there are no American- 
isms, or very few. Nine-tenths of the supposed Americanisms 





sensation-mongers in English journalism, but the bare truth 


of New England have been traced back to Great Britain, and 
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‘ne.tenths of the remaining tenth could be. 
uate ——— as peculiarly shy of neologisms. Even 
ner uth dialect of the Southern mountains owes its un- 
pot mainly to the exceeding rudeness of its speakers. 
cio yuistance is old English, largely Shakespearian. These 
= taineers are sometimes called Cohees, from having kept 
— he” after it had died out among the people of the 
or  , tie, bi CHARLES C. STARBUCK. 


Andover, Mass., U.S.A. 

[We believe our correspondent’s view to be absolutely 
correct, As an example of how alleged American slang is 
ften only old English, we remember noticing in Beaumont 
i Fletcher the phrase, “ He eats squarely,”—evidently the 
expression from which the so-called Americanism, “a square 


meal,” is derived.— Ep. Spectator. | 





THE PORT OF LONDON BILL: A CORRECTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sm,—It is not often that one finds a mistake in the Spectator, 
but think in your paragraph relating to the new Port of 
London Bill (April 11th) there is a manifest error. You say 
that as it is estimated that £4,500,000 will be required for 
purchase, in addition to £2,500,000 for new works, the new 
port authority will have to raise some £7,000,000. If you had 
said some £32,000,000, you would have been nearer the mark. 
In the Report of the Royal Commission you will find the 
capital of the London and India Dock Company created to 
be £20,070,233, of the Surrey Commercial Dock Company 
£2,297,104, of the Millwall Dock Company £2,094,157 ; and if 
you add £7,000,000 for new works, you arrive at £31,391,494, 
nearly the sum I state. It is necessary to improve the water- 
ways to London, but why is it necessary to buy up the docks? 
—I am, Sir, &c., RATEPAYER. 


[We regret the slip contained in our paragraph.—Eb. 
Spectator. ] 





A DOG-STORY. 
[To tHe Eprror or Tur “Spectator.’’| 
Sin, —Walking in the garden on Saturday, March 28th, 
I encountered my butcher coming up from the gate 
with a joint in his basket and a very handsome black- 
and-white, smooth-haired sheep-dog at his heels. On 
my observing that he had a new dog, the man told me 
the following story, which may be of interest to some of 
your readers. On Wednesday, March 18th, on returning 
from the market town of Newton Abbot, the butcher found 
the dog—a stranger to him—lying in his stable, apparently 
on friendly terms with his old grey horse. Cracking his 
whip, he drove the animal out of the yard, and closed the 
gate. A little later, while sitting at tea with his wife in 
the room behind the shop, they heard a loud crash, 
and thinking a side of beef had fallen down, he ran out, 
to find the sheep-dog again, who had leaped in from the 
road over the slab into the shop, and was lying there quietly, 
notattempting to touch the meat. Again he was driven away, 
and trotted off down the road, where he met and vanquished a 
noted local champion, ‘ Boxer,’ who was lying in wait for him. 
At 10 o'clock that night, on going out to lock up, the butcher 
found the dog back again, lying at his gate. Touched by the 
animal’s pluck and pertinacity—‘ The creetur’ weant take 
‘Naw’ fur an answer, Miss, and he’m tu gude a man fur 
‘Boxer’”—the butcher let him in, and allowed him to sleep in 
the stable. The following day the dog was recognised by an 
acquaintance as belonging to a farmer named Elliot, who holds 
three farms: one seven miles up the coast, another three 
miles down the coast, and a third thirty miles inland, the 
other side of Exeter. The butcher, therefore, kept the dog 
fora week, and next market day—Wednesday, March 25th— 
he took him to Newton Abbot and returned him to Farmer 
Elliot, who took him away the same afternoon to his 
distant farm near Exeter. About 9 o'clock next morning the 
butcher received a telegram from Elliot—“ Dog left here at 
6.15,” and about a quarter of an hour later the dog ran into 
the shop, rather dusty, but not at all distressed, having run 
the thirty miles in three hours. His self-chosen master finds 
him very clever and useful in the business, and is negotiating 
the purchase of him from Farmer Elliot. So devotedly has 


| driving a bargain with a drover anent young pigs, the drover 
clapped the butcher on the shoulder while delivering his 
ultimatum as to price, the dog flew at him furiously to avenge 
a supposed assault on his master.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ravenhurst, Chelston, Torquay. M. C. WELBY. 





NELSON AND FLY-FISHING. 

(To THE EDITOR of TUE “SPECTATOR."} 
S1z,—I read your review of Mr. Sydney Buxton’s book in the 
Spectator of March 21st with much interest, but I feel nearly 
certain I have seen it stated by more than one author that 
Nelson was very keen on fly-fishing, though the only writer I 
can think of at the present time is Dr. Ed. Hamilton. In 
his book on fly-fishing, p. 110, he places Nelson on a list of 
famous men who have found in fly-fishing amusement and 
recreation from the sterner duties of life. As your reviewer 
suggests, Nelson may very well have learnt the art on one of 
the streams of North Norfolk, but I believe one of his 
favourite streams was the Wandle. I venture to enclose a 
copy of an extract I cut from the Times in May, 1888, which 
bears on this subject, and which some of your readers may 
perhaps find interesting, whether they are fond of fly-fishing 
or no:— 


“ There is still living at Merton an old man named Hudson, one 
of the last survivors of those who knew Lord Nelson in the flesh, 
He is still hale and hearty though nearly 96 years old and in 
possession of all his faculties, if I except a slight dulness in 
hearing. He sits in the arm-chair and chats about the ‘ Admiral, 
as he calls him, and walks about his garden on sunny days and 
smokes his pipe. He was born on the Merton estate and has 
lived all his days in one of the few cottages at the bottom of the 
lane leading down from the ‘ Nelson Arms’ to the back of Merton 
Abbey. His wife was a daughter of Nelson’s gardener, Cribb, and 
he himself as a boy was employed about the garden of Sir William 
Hamilton and in running on messages and fetching parcels for the 
stage wagon. He well recollects seeing Nelson fishing in the 
Wandle near the old Abbey Mill and sauntering with Sir William 
and his wife about the pretty grounds, which were inter- 
sected by an artificial canal, which Nelson called ‘The Nile,’ and 
which at that time extended on both sides of the high road. 
Hudson witnessed the departure of Lord Nelson from the house 
on September 13th, 1805, just a month before the battle of 
Trafalgar, and on that occasion shut the door of the post-chaise, 
in which he left, receiving from him a cordial grip of the hand 
with a word of counsel, ‘Be a good boy till I come back again.’ 
‘But he never has come back again,’ says old Hudson, ‘and I 
don’t think he ever will.’ He still points out at the bottom of 
his little garden the rivulet which used to feed ‘The Nile,’ though 
it now flows in diminished stream and contains not a single 
minnow. Hudson says that the cottage in which he lives was 
built by the order of Lord Nelson, and he points with pride to the 
fact that the mulberry tree on his little grass plot was planted by the 
order of Lord Nelson himself. Over the mantelpiece of his little 
dwelling is a mirror in a heavy gilt frame, which, he tells his 
visitor, once formed part of the ornamental furniture of ‘ Nelson’s 
Room’ in Merton Place, and is his only tangible relic.” 


—TI am, Sir, &c., M. VauaHan. 
Haileybury College, Hertford. 





A CORPS OF COUNTY GUIDES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—I believe that if a corps of county Guides were formed, 
a proportion of them would have had sufficient military ex- 
perience to answer intelligently the questions suggested by 
“A Kentish Man” (Spectator, April 18th) as to the strategic 
advantages and disadvantages of the various positions in their 
own neighbourhood. Of course the right men must be selected, 
but I am speaking of a small village in Surrey when I mention 
that within a quarter of a mile of my house there are five men 
who have served their time in the Army, four of them having 
passed out of the Reserve. Of these five, three are intelligent 
men, working in skilled occupations, and they have a good 
knowledge of the surrounding country. All of these three 
have received medals for active service, together with the 
badges of the battles in which they have fought.—I am, 
Sir, &c., L. M. F. 





A MEMORIAL TO OUR OFFICERS AND MEN WHO 
FELL IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectrator.’’] 

S1r,—In the Spectator of March 21st and 28th there have 

been letters on the above subject. Sir Alexander Elliot 

suggests that form of memorial which is, alas! only too 





the dog attached himself to the butcher that when, whilst 





common: an obelisk. He even goes further, and suggests 
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a small enclosure in Hyde Park bristling with obelisks. 
Surely that melancholy example of an obelisk set up in 
one of the avenues in Kensington Gardens should be a 
watning that such things are absolutely out of place in 
Hyde Park, Kensington Gardens, or any other of our public 
parks. The parks are too precious to be defaced in this 
manner. Inthe Spectator of April 4th are two interesting 
letters on the same subject, one signed “A Londoner,” the other 
“F.S.A.” The one proposes a triumphal arch, the other a 
cloister. The object of my letter is in no way to imply that a 
memorial is not to be desired, but to point out that the 
British public should finish one thing before it begins another. 
Dismissing as commonplace, inadequate, and in bad taste the 
enclosure of obelisks, let us turn our attention to the larger 
and more dignified schemes,—the triumphal arch, the cloister 
or colonnade. Judging by the examples we have before our 
eyes, itis fair to ask,— Would either of these ambitious schemes 
be carried to a conclusion? Let us turn to the Marble Arch, 
erected some seventy years since as a gate of honour to 
Buckingham Palace. The arch is of a commonplace design, 
but its architect, Nash, was at any rate well able to devise a 
good scenic combination, Parts of London still bear witness 
to his skill. There is no reason to doubt that the arch suited 
its place in front of the Palace as it then was. It was to have 
been surmounted by a group of sculpture, and was to have 
had other decorations on it, such as we see on all triumphal 
arches that have been completed. It has waited seventy 
years, and still waits; and not only is it left unfinished, 
but it has been uprooted from the surroundings for which 
it was designed, and has been dumped down at the north- 
sast corner of Hyde Park, where it stands unsupported and 
altogether out of scale with its surroundings. Crossing 
the Park to the south, we come on that deplorable fiasco, 
Hyde Park Oorner. Here was an arch of finer propor- 
sions than the Marble Arch, and standing in direct relation 
with its surroundings. It was designed to carry a group on 
the summit. The sides of the pedestal on which the group 
would rest were to be adorned with a sculptured frieze in 
relief. Figures were to surmount the columns, We may see 
large spaces of stone still left in the rough behind the columns, 
—stone left for the sculptor to deal with. This arch was 
erected fifty-seven years ago, and remains unfinished, un- 
provided with its sculpture, neglected and dirty. Towards 
Constitution Hill it is fenced in with the commonest area 
railings, closed by cheap boarding. It is flanked by gates 
which well match the area railings, and has been further 
defaced by two hideous lamp standards which flank the Royal 
entrance. Not only is the arch negleeted and unfinished, but 
it, too, has been uprooted and treated with more brutality even 
than the Marble Arch. When we observe the sympathetic and 
intelligent interest taken by the British public in monuments 
that already exist, what encouragement have we to hope that 
the proposed memorial to Queen Victoria will ever be finished? 
Something will, of course, be begun. The central group is 
bound to come; but as for the rest, it will probably remain a 
dreary skeleton, like the arches to \:hich I have called atten- 
tion. And the British public does not care a straw. If it 
did, these things, the laughing-stock of cultivated foreigners, 
would have been completed years ago. Might it not be well 
to make use of one of the arches I have mentioned, and adopt 
it as a memorial by carrying it to completion, rather than 
start another failure P—I am, Sir, &c., SomERS CLARKE. 
Quinta da Paz, Madeira. 








POETRY. 
VARIATIONS UPON OXFORD. 


[‘‘ Tra la, tra la, la la la laire! 
Qui ne eonnait pas ce motif ?”°—Tuftorxite GavrTiER. } 











I. 
Your wizard hands evoke to-night 
A haunting, well-remembered air, 
And as you play by candle-light 
I dream within your deepest chair; 
Freed by your touch, the wild notes sail 
And flutter like blown leaves of sound, 





Or listlessly and sadly trail, 
Ruined rose petals, to the ground; 


————__ 
It is the tune that I have missed 


And yearned to hear for many a day ; 
It is the rhapsody of Liszt 
That long ago you used to play. 










Il. 
Outside, the city, sleeplessly 
Beneath its cold electric moons 
Throbs like a sombre symphony 
Of drums and basses and bassoons; 


But I can see, amid the sweet 
And gallant pageant of my dreams, 
Another city, at whose feet 
The Thames, unsullied, glides and gleams; 
I hear the curfew rise and fall 
In the wild wind, and I can see 
The bright room in the old grey wall 
Where first I heard Liszt’s rhapsody. 


III. 
The vision shifts ; the day appears ; 
I see the bridge, the stream again, 
And like a spell-bound flight of spears 
The gilded vanes of Magdalen; 


The fresh breeze blows ; in every tree 
Awakes a matutinal choir ; 

The ardent sun’s artillery 
Sets all the dewy roofs on fire, 


And pearl-hued from the pearly foam 
Of morning mist, I see arise 

The sloping shoulders of the dome, 
The spires that soar to stainless skies, 


IV. 
Waking from her winter’s trance, 
Her pale face blushing faintly red, 
The strange, sweet Princess of Romance 
Rises from her cloudy bed ; 


Dreamy-eyed and dark, she passes, 
When the mirth of May begins, q 

Where tall reeds and nodding grasses 
Hum like fairy violins ; 


Past the purple rushes, fleeter 
Than the morning wind, she flies; 
All the yellow kingcups greet her, x 
And the flecked fritillaries. ES 
v. : 
The heavy scent of lilac floats 
Across the golden Christ Church meads, 
To where our joined, unguided boats 
Shoulder their slow course through the reeds; 


And still at intervals there comes 
The measured moan and hiss of oars, 
The bourdon note of muffled drums 
From where a distant lasher roars, 


And the soft rustling of the vole 

Who sees our prow advance, and shoots 
Like a grey arrow down his hole 

Beneath the tough, gnarled hawthorn roots, 


Above the meadow’s hazy veil 

The happy larks have soared, each one 
Like a freed soul afire to scale 

The golden ladders of the sun,— 


The sun, whose royal alms are flung 
Broadcast into the lap of her 

Who boasts a thousand diamonds strung 
On every thread of gossamer. 


And over the yellow meadowland 
And all along the water’s way, 
Summer and Youth go hand-in-hand 
Beneath the burdened boughs of May. 





VI. 
O bride arrayed in rose and gold, 
O daughter of a thousand springs, 
O dear, grey city, where of old 
I snared awhile joy’s wayward wings; 


How soon youth’s bright inheritance 

Is spent; how soon the spring flower dies! 
How soon the Princess of Romance 

Has vanished from our task-dimmed eyes! 


All passes; enly you remain 
Inviolate, the Queen of Dreams ; 
In vain the villas choke your plain, 
In vain the mills pollute your streams ; 


Tn vain new Vandals desecrate 
Worn wall and tower and pinnacle; 
Beyond their grasp your soul is set 
Immortal and invulnerable ; 
The soul! the shining soul that kissed 
My lips already grim with pain; 
The spirit that the chords of Liszt 
Waft like a perfume to my brain. 


Sr. Joun Lucas. 
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__—————_ 
OOKS. 
B —@~—— 
SIR M. E. GRANT DUFF’S ESSAYS.* : 
i inting contributions to reviews an 
tae ee oe Oe we JD wholesale condemnation nor 
” val. It can only be judged by results, and, speaking for 
- we are more than content that Sir’ Mountstuart 
oomnt Duff should have collected in the two volumes before 
= biographical essays and addresses composed by 


ious 
pee jesigna five-and-twenty years. In describing them as 


= lees to his Notes from a Diary he reveals one of 
theit most salient characteristics. It has been the author’s 


as a distinguished official, a Member of Parlia- 
one. and a man of letters to associate on friendly 
or intimate terms with almost all the leading politicians and 
“intellectuals” of his time. The subjects of his essays were 
without exception friends,—a fact which lends many of these 
apers the quality best described by the French word éloge. 
Complete and dispassionate detachment is impossible in such 
circumstances; but, on the other hand, there is the vivifying 
quality born of personal contact or common interests, and a 
profusion of illuminative first-hand anecdote. ‘The use of 
such anecdote, however, craves wary walking, and it is greatly 
to Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff's credit that he should never 
have been betrayed into that worst abuse of a good memory, 
the indiscreet chronicling of sayings, no matter how good, 
which were intended for private consumption alone. This, 
then, is one of the most salient features of these essays,—the 
use of anecdote to enrich without embittering controversy ; 
and it is no doubt largely attributable to the writer's judicious 
recognition of manners as an integral element of politioal 
training as well as a means to the achievement of social 
guccess,—witness the sane and discriminating study of 
Chesterfield’s Letters which stands first in the collection. 
Another quality of the book which will ensure its acceptance 
amongst a wide circle of readers is the wri: devotion to 
Oxford, to its atmosphere, its tradition’ : beroes. The 
fragmentary paper entitled “Some Recollecions of Oxford” 
—the Oxford of Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff’s undergraduate 
days—is full of interest. It was his ambition to become the 
pupil of Stanley, “ of all men then alive the one whom I should 
have most liked to have had for my guide, philosopher, and 
friend.” As it turned out, he went to Balliol, was entrusted 
to the care of Jowett, and remained his lifelong friend and 
admirer. To Jowett’s “extraordinary influence” as tutor 
and the “greatest head of a college who ever lived” 
Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff pays a generous tribute, 
adding: “I never heard him say any of the rather acrid 
things with which he has been credited.” Fortunate in 
his tutor, Sir Mountstuart was not less so in his con- 
temporaries and intimates,—George Boyle, and Patteson 
(Bishop of Melanesia), and Henry Smith, “the most remark- 
able man who made Oxford his home during the last half 
century.” In his own words, he unconsciously carried out the 
maxim, “make teachers of your friends,” and though a 
Liberal in politics from the outset, he was a good deal 
influenced by the leaders in the opposite camp; indeed, “my 
Oxford may be said to have been a compound of about one- 
third of the Lyra Apostolica to two-thirds of Clough, Stanley, 
and Matthew Arnold.” It is worth noting that Froude’s 
Shadows of the Cloud and Nemesis of Faith were both 
published during the writer's undergraduate days. Sir 
Mountstuart’s attitude to his alma mater, however, though 
in the main one of filial devotion, is not untempered by 
criticism. He advocates further extensive modification of the 
rigour of the classical curriculum, and unsparingly condemns 
the “athletic craze, which has done not a little to counteract 
the good influences so potent at Oxford since the beginning of 
1851.” In his day, he writes, “there was plenty of amusement 
of various kinds—many men, indeed, did nothing but amuse 
themselves—but their pursuits were manly, not boyish. Foot- 
ball and the like had been left behind at school by all save a 
very few.” He admits that in a hundred ways Oxford has 
improved since his day, but with characteristic caprage of 
his convictions, does not hesitate to adopt a by mo means 
popular view of the essential needs of the older Universities : 





* Out of the Past: Some Biographical Essays. By the Right Hon. Sir Mount- 
E.Grant Duff, G.C.S.I,, F.B.S. 2vols. London: John Murray. [18s.] 








“The burden of clericalism, which lay se heavy upon it from 
1830 to the end of 1850, has been lifted. Nevertheless there is a 
great deal of reform, and perhaps some wise reaction, still to be 
accomplished, though I fear it must be preceded by a radical 
change in the instruction given in our schools. I confess I have 
my doubts whether the great influx into the University of men 
belonging to classes different from those which frequented it fifty 
years since has been of much advantage. Of course it is an 
excellent thing that men of great ability, born in the humbler 
ranks, should have an opportunity afforded them through U#- 
versity foundations to play at the gold instead of the silver or 
copper tables of life. That is good for them, and good ‘for the 
State; but surely it is manifest folly te draw to the University 
large numbers of men who have not great ability, but who learn 
there the works and ways of their social superiors, when they 
ought to be acquiring the kind of knowledge which might enable 
them to earn their living, and to be useful members of society. I 
read lately an article in the Fortnightly Review, entitled ‘Our 
Gentlemanly Failures,’ which was full of wisdom, and put the 
point I am now making exceedingly well. Every year adds to 
the number of ‘nice young men,’ quite well-behaved, not wholly 
ignorant of Latin and Greek, excellent cricketers, and all the rest 
of it; but perfectly useless, condemned to stand all the day idle 
because no man has hired them, and that for the very sufficient 
reason that they cannot do anything better than anybody else. I 
think I can best put my view by saying that I am all in favour of 
making ladders by which gifted youths may climb from obscurity 
to the high places of learning; but quite opposed to making in- 
clined planes, by which youths, not gifted above their fellows, 
may easily proceed a little way up, only to look round in a 
bewildered way asking, ‘Why have we come here, and what shall 
we do next ?’” 


The two most solid and informing papers in the first volume 
are those on Senior’s “ Conversations ” and “ Manning and the 
Catholic Reaction of Our Times,” The former contains an 
admirable appreciation of Thiers; the latter is especially 
notable for the impressive concluding passage in which the 
author sums up his views on the question of reunion :— 


“Things have not moved in the direction hoped for by Déllin- 
ger. The reunion of Christendom will never come about on any 
dogmatic basis, however simple. It could only come about by all 
sects consenting to treat dogmas as things of minor importance, 
and to concentrate their attention upon good works. Persons 
who had come to very different dogmatic conclusions might surely 
accept a thousand practices, and treat with respect a thousand 
opinions which they did not share. A controversialist of the 
destructive school may prove irrefragably that this or that doc- 
trine held by this or that section of the Christian world is with- 
out an historical basis. He may prove, for example, that we 
know next to nothing of the Mother of Christ; but in doing se 
he does not prove that the reverence paid to the Madonna in 
Catholic countries has been anything short of a gigantic boon to 
mankind. It is not the part of a wise man to denounce or 
ridicule any dogma unless it can be shown to have an evil effect. 
Some which are generally held both by Catholics and Pro- 
testants have such an effect; but the immense majority have not; 
and the tendency of things in the last generation, both amongst 
Protestants and Catholics, has been to let the more mischievous 
dogmas fall a good deal into the background. The appearance in 
England of such a phenomenon as the Metaphysical Society, at 
which all the questions lying at the root of religion and philosophy 
were considered absolutely open, and where authority had no 
voice, was a very significant circumstance. At its meetings any 
one might have found himself sitting with Manning on one side 
and Huxley on the other; but from first to last there never was 
the shadow of a misunderstanding between the opposite poles of 
opinion, and when its meetings ceased, everybody thought mere 
kindly of the opinions of everybody else. That is the only kind 
of reunion of Christendom that is to be anticipated for generations 
—perhaps for centuries—to come.” 


We are glad to renew acquaintance in the second volume 
with the admirable address on the life and works of Walter 
Bagehot delivered to the Social and Political Education 
League,—a worthy tribute to one whom the writer describes in 
language of well-merited eulogy as “one of the wisest and 
most gifted of Englishmen of these days.” Bagehot, as Sir 
Mountstuart Grant Duff puts it, “is one of the few English 
politicians who have died prematurely since 1868 without 
being replaced.” Commenting on Bagehet’s remarkable 
literary industry, he contimues:—“I am not sure that the 
impression of power which was produced by his conversa- 
tion was not even greater. Perhaps its most remarkable 
feature was its unexpectedness. However well you knew him, 
you could not foresee how he would express himself on any 
subject; but when you knew it you had, in the immense 
majority of cases, to admit that what he had said was ad- 
mirably said.” The high opinion of Bagehot’s acumen, his 
sanity, and his prescience expressed in the address is amply 
justified by a number of well-chosen extracts from his writings. 
Probably no writer of the century enlivened the discussion of 
serious topics with more wit,—wit, moreover, that was always 
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illuminating and never tinged by malice. The essays on Dean | battle, says Mr. Armstrong, “almost every hero of a 


Stanley and Matthew Arnold contain several disputable 
obiter dicta, but, so far as their main purport is concerned, 
will appeal forcibly to all who reverenced and loved those two 
great men. In dealing with Stanley’s championship of Colenso, 
Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff has a most happy phrase: 
“Bishop Colenso was one of the most arithmetical, Dean 
Stanley one of the least arithmetical, of the reasoning 
creatures of God.” Of Matthew Arnold he says justly that his 
great and abiding importance for the world is based not upon 
his prose, but upon his poetry; and agrees with the late Mr. 
Hutton—whom he elsewhere describes as “ one of the ablest 
essayists, as well as one of the best men who have lived in our 
times”—in regarding him as pre-eminent in the domain of 
elegy. 

We have not left ourselves space further to continue our 
survey of these interesting volumes. Enough, however, has 
been said to give our readers some impression of the excellent 
ase to which Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff has turned the 
rich stores of his wide and fruitful study of many of the best 
minds and the noblest characters of modern times. 





CHARLES V.* 

Mr. ARMSTRONG in his learned and elaborate biography of 
Charles V. hardly does justice to the Emperor’s character. 
He withholds from him the quality of true greatness. He 
declares that he was half-educated; that he was a bad linguist 
attempting to govern a polyglot State; that, in fact, “he was a 
hybrid Caesar, without a nationality, almost without a language 
of his own.” Yet Charles had as strong a nationality as is usually 
the lot of Kings whose fathers marry for the convenience of 
their dynasties; and if he was unable to govern the vast 
Empire entrusted to him with perfect efficiency, that was 
because its proper governance was beyond the scope of 
one man. 


Born at Ghent in 1500, Charles was but a boy when he ascended 
the thrones of Spain and the Netherlands, and at nineteen he 
was elected Emperor with all the pomp and ceremony which 
became his high office. Moreover, he succeeded to the Empire 
at a moment when the astutest politician, able to concentrate 
all his energies upon a single task, would have found the 
difficulties which beset him almost insuperable. He was asked 
not merely to conciliate the various interests of the German 
States; he was confronted with Martin Luther himself, whose 
treatment was as baffling a problem as Monarch ever had to 
solve. Temper and tradition might both have counselled stern 
measures. Charles was a devout Roman Catholic, determined 
to protect his own Church. “ I have resolved to stake upon the 
cause,” said he, “all my dominions, my friends, my body and 
my blood, my life and my soul.” Yet, young as he was, he 
knew that in matters of opinion good sense and moderation 
were better tools than violence and dogmatism. He refused 
to consent to the Pope’s demand for Luther’s condemnation, 
but he held his own against the Reformer, and throughout his 
troubled life he attempted by all means in his power to preserve 
the peace. Nor was it his fault if in after days the “Interim” 
displeased both parties. 

But his fight with Luther gave him the sense of responsi- 
bility, which perhaps was only half awake within him. 
Henceforth he faced the problems of Empire with energy and 
resolution. And as nothing but conflict awaited him, he 
needed all the arms that could be putin his hand. On all 
sides were enemies, both within and without his own borders. 
Francis I., who had been his rival for the Empire, opposed 
him to the end of his life. The Pope was never his friend. 
On his eastern borders Solyman was eager to oppose him, 
while Barbarossa and his piratical fleet harried the Medi- 
terranean. If he were in Spain, he was told that the Empire 
was falling to pieces without him; if he set out for Germany, 
he was warned that Spain would no longer remain faithful to 
him; and it says as much for his courage as for his industry 
that he never neglected what he believed was his duty to his 
many States. 

The first war which demanded all his energies was directed 
against Francis I., who at the battle of Pavia was utterly 
routed and taken prisoner by Charles’s captains. At this 
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of a century of French warfare was enga and e : 
or taken. A whole generation of Preach page Kile 
away.” Francis himself was carried to Madrid, and 
with the amiability which Charles generally affected tow. 
those whom disaster had overtaken. But he wag not 4 
amiable, he was even trustful, and bitterly he repented his 7 
fidence. In all good faith he imposed hard terms, and the sr 
indulgent Francis, being, as Mr. Armstrong says, “a bad aubje, 
for prison life,” accepted them, with the full intention of wr 
inghisword. The French King swore upon the Gospel to ad 
his oath. He gave his word of honour as a knight, Part ? 
from Charles before a roadside crucifix, “he renewed . 
pledges under pain of being held a miserable scoundrel.” And 
having crossed the Bidassoa—the scene of how many meetin 
and partings!—he exclaimed with cheerful treachery, “Noy 
I am King, I am King once more!” Thus Charles lost an 
opportunity, and won, as he so often won, nothing but a 
“Pyrrhic victory.” The sack of Rome, again, profited him 1“ 
little as the battle of Pavia. He might, had he chosen, hayg 
broken the temporal power of the Pope; but the success of his 
arms was a mere incident, which embroiled him with the 
champions of the Church in Spain, and left the politica) 
situation unchanged. Charles, of course, was irresolute ; yet 
his irresolution proceeded not from weakness, but from an 
overpowering sense that, whatever was accomplished, much 
more remained to be done. A man who undertakes the per- 
formance of too many tasks is often reduced to a condition of 
stable equilibrium, and this on too many occasions was Charles's 
unhappy fate. He could not exact the last advantage from 
a victory, because no sooner was one end achieved than he 
was forced to be off across Europe to bring peace to a distant 
province. When, for instance, he set sail from Barcelona to 
fight Barbarossa he had not a day to spare. War with France 
was then imminent, and he well knew that before many weeks 
were past he must be across the Pyrenees. In fact, from force 
of circumstances his whole career was patchwork, yet he did 
not relax his energy ; for the time Tunis was conquered, and 
Barbarossa a fugitive; and it was not Charles’s fault that he 
could not make his triumph effective, and drive the pirates 
for ever from the sea. 


Swept 


Thus his days were spent in arduous warfare, and it is not 
surprising that at fifty-five years of age he was old and wor. 
out. Maybe his life had been packed too full of incident to 
be dramatic in the highest sense, for drama should be concen- 
trated as wellas exciting. But nothing could be more dramatic 
than that final scene in which he laid down the sceptre of 
the Netherlands, the country he had so nobly governed, 
When he rode into Brussels on the fateful day, it was on a 
small mule. He could no longer sit his charger. He walked 
up the tapestried hall, “with his right hand resting on the 
shoulder of the Prince of Orange, his left pressed hard upon 
his stick.” With the gesture of an old man he put on his 
spectacles, and opened the papers from which he read his 
famous speech. When he finished the tears rolled down his 
cheeks, and there was not a dry eye in the hall. “ And here,” 
wrote Sir Thomas Gresham, who was present, and is quoted 
by Mr. Armstrong, “he broke into a weeping whereunto, 
besides the dolefulness of the matter, I think he was much 
provoked by seeing the whole company to doo the lyke 
before; beyng in myne opinion not one man in the whole 
assemblie, stranger or other, that during the tyme of a good 
piece of his oracion poured not abundantly teares, some more, 
some less.” A year later he laid down the burden of Spain, 
and retired to the cloister in Estremadura, which has been 
celebrated in many an eloquent page. 


His rest was well earned, since few men have ever worked 
and fought harder in half-a-century than did Charles V. Nor 
did warfare and politics take up all his hours. He was a wis 
and fervent patron of the fine arts, and though we may regret 
the palace which he dropped incongruously into a corner of 
the Alhambra, it was a rare distinction to have been the friend 
of Titian. But before all things he was a soldier, and it was 
in the field that he bore himself most manfully. At the sight 
of an enemy all his irresolution left him, for here was some- 
thing to be done on the spot, in happy forgetfulness of the 
other kingdoms that awaited his presence. In his campaign 
against the League Charles proved himself a real commander. 
“Taking advantage of his enemies’ delays,” says Mr. Arm 
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“he made with greatly inferior forces the forward 
* march on Ingolstadt, and there was seen under heavy fire 
‘steady a8 a rock and smiling. Racked by gout, he now 
s pt sleep in his litter behind a bastion, now warmed his 
oie limbs in a little movable wooden room heated by a 
cate In the cold, wet November, when generals and 
ministers fell sick, and soldiers of every nationality deserted, 
he resolutely rejected expert advice to withdraw into winter 
uarters. He would not give his enemies, he said, the least 
iene of outstaying him.” His character, drawn by Mr. 
Armstrong in a final chapter, ably yet without enthusiasm, 
exacts admiration. He was honest, kindly, and brave. He 
never spared himself when the interests of his vast Empire 
demanded him, and he stoutly overcame the lethargy which 
he had inherited, for his duty’s sake. Withal he was strangely 
modest, as his many speeches abundantly testify, and perhaps 
he never showed his self-knowledge more clearly than when, 
tired out, he laid down the sword of office. He failed, if he 
failed, merely because he had attempted what was humanly 
impossible, and though he did not leave a settled Empire 
pehind him, he achieved more both in peace and war than any 
other Monarch of his time. 


+ ptrong, 





GERMANY AND ITS TRADE.* 

Tu1s handbook to the trade, industry, finance, and general 
statistics of Germany for the period 1890-1901 consists of the 
necessary tables and an ample descriptive text. A profes- 
sorial expert from one of the great Commercial Colleges of 
Aix or Leipsic might perhaps call it amateurish; it is, in 
fact, to some extent more suggestive of London desk-work 
laboriously extracted from the appropriate figures, reports, and 
monographs than of practical familiarity with the subjects 
discussed. In a chapter on the natural resources and wealth 
of the German people we read that “there is no doubt that 
the French indemnity of £200,000,000 (or, roughly, a sudden 
increment of £5 for every man, woman, and child then living) 
gave an important stimulus to the development of the 
Empire.” This requires amendment. The total paid to Ger- 
many was, we think, £12,000,000 more than the above sum, 
and the notion that when that money arrived in Berlin the 
Imperial Treasury wrote out twenty-six cheques for the 
Federal Governments, according to population, will not 
hold. From the said indemnity were first of all defrayed the 
following items of special German expenditure: the costs of 
the war, new strategetical railways, additional fortifications 
and barracks, railroad renewals, re-equipment of the Army in 
clothing, stores—breech-loading artillery, &c., included—and 
the establishment of a huge capitalised military pension fund. 
The bills paid, the residue of the milliards was allotted to the 
twenty-six States, by which time the author's £5 had dwindled 
to about £1 per head of the population. Buteventhis reduced 
sum was not altogether a bonus, for Germany started afresh on 
more expensive lines than before, so that the pocket-money in 
question was a very meagre addition to the average man’s 
purse. Germany's astounding jump forward in commerce 
and industry was due to the pressure on the national mind 
and character of various intellectual and moral imponderables 
hard to specify, not, as this author fancies, to an influx of 
wealth from France. 

The exposition of German revenues, expenditure, and 
debts is a very laudable attempt to grapple with some of 
the most labyrinthine chapters of public arithmetic. The 
Empire has no less than twenty-seven Chancellors of the 
Exchequer, Imperial and particular, whose Budgets are 
scheduled on local patterns. Then, as the various Treasuries 
are as a rule largely fed by returns from State domains, 
forests, mines, works, and other assets, the attempt to 
draw a correct line between the tax and non-tax sources 
of revenue is an exasperating business. Giving some hints 
of these complications, our manual rates the grand total 
taxation amount at ‘£2 5s. 1d. per head for national and 
Imperial purposes.” Now (1) according to the last announce- 
ments, the Budget of the Empire for the current year 
Provides for an actual tax-charge of 13s. per head of the 
population; and (2) in the twenty-six Confederated States, 
the actual local tax-charge might, after the deduction of the 
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non-tax rivers of supply, reach, roughly calculating, 103. per 
head. On our reckoning, therefore, the German individual 
has to face a yearly surrender pro bono publico of £1 33s., or 
about half the sum which our author writes down. 

More than a century ago the grocers of Breslau and Berlin 
were beginning to sell sugar extracted from beetroot by the 
Markgraf process. The scale of culture of that vegetable, 
the almost daily improvements of the conditions under which 
the product is manufactured, and the ratifications of last 
year’s Brussels Convention have made it the most interest- 
ing international product of the day. We may ask, in Pitt's 
thundering Parliamentary words: “ Who will laugh at 
sugar now?” Here Mr. Pogson’s figures and explanations 
thin out. He practically eliminates the machinery of the 
Imperial sugar Excise as well as the arrangements for rebate 
on exportation which constitute the bounty system, and the 
statistics of German production and domestic demand. 

The editor of the series thinks that “boys and young 
men who are entering importing and exporting houses” 
would save much time if they mastered the contents of the 
present volume. No doubt; but they ought to know some- 
thing of the “leaps and bounds” whereby the new Germany, 
having emancipated herself from her former dependence on 
some of our manufacturers, has invaded us and many of our 
foreign markets wifh her products. How have our metal- 
lurgists been affected by the German adoption of the basic 
(Thomas-Gilchrist) method of iron extraction which has 
favoured: the use of phosphoric ores? What does Dundee 
say to the new German development in jute? and do our 
high-numbered cotton-yarns still enjoy their old exclusive 
position in the looms of the Empire? What is the result to 
us of the new large-scale German production of soda by the 
modern Solvay process? How as to the direct German cotton 
import versus the ancient way round vid Liverpool? Such 
matters, and others equally fundamental for the Consul or 
commercial traveller of the future, are treated as beyond 
the scope of this manual, which, however, supplies tabular 
statistics of the harbours, quays, and canals of the Empire, 
their very cranes included, gives the arithmetic (prices 
included) of wine-culture, and a complete translation of that 
expiring financial codex, the present Customs Tariff, 





A PAINTER ON EGYPT.* 


Tus is beyond all question the most beautiful book on 
modern Egypt that we have ever seen. Every one knows 
Mr. Talbot Kelly’s marvellous power of catching the fleeting 
tones of Egyptian colour, the very atmosphere of the desert, 
in his delightful paintings; but we were not aware that he 
was an artist with the pen as well as the brush. Yet his 
writing is almost as true and sympathetic as his painting, and 
praise can scarcely be higher. The book is not only a fasci- 
nating gallery of seventy-five pictures reproduced in colours 
in a manner that would have been impossible a few years ago 
—so good, indeed, that it almost does justice to the originals— 
it is also a description of Egypt from the point of view of a 
painter who has lived much in the land and loves it, and has 
dwelt among the people in out-of-the-way parts and made 
friends of them. Such an account, written with insight and 
eloquence, but not a trace of pose or “fine writing,” has 
not so far been produced, and it has the freshness and 
originality that belong to the artist’s temperament. A 
painter who can make Egyptian scenery live on canvas with 
the fidelity and charm of Mr. Kelly’s pictures possesses the 
secret of interpreting the tones of Eastern life and character, 
and the conditions of a painter's work lead naturally to 
intimacy with the people. He has to work in the midst of 
them, often unpleasantly in the midst; they come and 
chat and “pass remarks” on his mysterious and incom- 
prehensible devotion to what appears to them a perfectly 
useless and not even beautiful art; and he depends a good 
deal upon their toleration and civility. He is often in their 
way, and if he tried to paint in a crowded City thoroughfare 
in London it may well be doubted whether he would receive 
such well-bred treatment as he almost invariably enjoys at 
the hands of the Oriental. Of course one reason‘is that the 
Eastern is never in a hurry—“ haste is from the Devil and God 
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is with the patient”—but even this hardly accounts for the 
pkasant relations which usually subsist between the painter 
and the natives. Mr. Talbot Kelly records his astonishment 
at the good-nature of the people whom he disturbed or 
obstructed in the pursuit of the best point of view, and 
explains it partly by their opinion that a painter is “ magnin,” 
—a harmless lunatic, who 18 not to be taken seriously. Whilst 
he was painting a charming little picture of a mosque door— 
admirably reproduced at p. 30—a native whom he knew came 
up and asked :— 

“«Why, Effendim, do you sit here all day in the dust ?’—‘ Oh, 

[ am pairting, as you see.’—‘ But why paint that poor little 
mosque ? “Because I like the colour of it,’ I replied.—‘ Yes,’ 
he said, ‘but it is only dirt’—‘It is beautiful for all that, I 
respond.” - . ; 
That any one should pay a long price for a painting of the 
poor little ‘mosque was quite beyond the Cairene’s compre- 
hension. Indeed the Eastern—or rather the Egyptian, for 
Easterns are not all alike—as a rule has no idea of a picture, 
cannot see its resemblance (if it has one) to the object before 
him, and would be equally pleased if it were shown him upside 
down. . But'that.does not prevent him from assisting your in- 
comprehensible work by little attentions, such as coffee, or a 
chair, or.a seat in hisshop. Mr. Talbot Kelly once established 
a strict hlockade-of:a jeweller’s shop for a month whilst doing 
his large oil-painting of the Zuweyla Gate, interrupting his 
business, but. nevertheless supplied with frequent cups of coffee 
from the next café; and he could not induce either the 
jeweller or the café-keeper to accept any remuneration. It 
was typical of the East, with its boundless leisure and generous 
hospitality. So was the act of the policeman who wished to 
stop the:whole traffic in a busy street because Mr. Kelly was 
painting! .. ‘ 

It is a: pity that this admirable native should learn anything 
but good from his Western teachers; but it cannot be denied 
that while Engiand has vastly benefited Egypt, some European 
imports are not always desirable. The following should be 
noted by those in. authority :— 

“Though: in my opinion the -Cairene has many traits which 

command respect, it is inevitable that here, as in all great centres 
of population, immorality and crime should exist. I am afraid 
that association with Europeans has had a somewhat demoralising 
influence; arid the former single-mindedness of the Mohammedan 
has to some extent succumbed to Western indulgence, while the 
large introduction of Europeans of the lowest class into the life of 
the cities has had the effect of destroying much that is good in 
their religion, while at the same time introducing nearly every 
European Vice...... It seems to me a crying shame that Cairo 
should be so overrun with low-class wine-bars, whose tenants are 
not required to have any license, or apparently submit to any 
control whatever, and where wines and spirits of the vilest and 
most inflammatory nature are retailed. Surely something in the 
nature of supervision might be attempted ; for it is a most regret- 
table fact that when once the Mohammedan violates his religion 
by indulging in strong drink, he almost invariably becomes a sot, 
even if Rs cckier consumption of absinthe and brandy, to which 
he becomes a slave, does not make of him a criminal or a 
lunatic.” * : 
Nothing is more certain than this last sentence, and if it is 
true that no supervision is exercised over the drinking shops, 
it is high-time that Lord Cromer gave his mind to the subject. 
One of the most hateful objects in Cairo used to be a flaring 
sign-board of a “ Grog-Shop for Army and Navy” immediately 
facing the noble mosque of Sultan Hasan. Temperance has 
always been cited as a cardinal virtue of Islam ; but corruptio 
optimé pessima, and that European civilisation should lend 
itself shamelessly to such corruption is a public disgrace. 

Cairo, however, occupies but a small part of Mr. Kelly’s 
volume. ‘His chief delight is in the desert, on the Nile, 
er wandering along the canals that intersect the Delta,—a 
part of Egypt scarcely ever seen by the ordinary tourist. Even 
Cairo itself looks best from the outside, and the Mohammed Ali 
Mosque, so unsatisfactory in every respect as an architectural 
creation when seen near, dominates the view in a very hand- 
some manner from a distance. Seen from Gezira— 

“In thé early morning before the sun has dissipated the mists, 
how silvery it all is! and again at sunset look back at Cairo and 
see how the last of the sunset gilds the Mokattam Hills, behind 
which the full moon rises, pale in the warm sky. The city, half 
hidden by the gardens of Rhoda, is but a suggestion in blue haze, 
above which the Citadel and Mosque of Mohammed Ali rise to 
catch a glint of the fading light. Below the river with its long- 
drawn reflections is already drowsily asleep...... Beyond 

everything else the reflections fascinate me. Every form is 


repeated: to perfection, and in colour hardly less vivid than the 








: : ea 
object itself. As evening falls the purple shadow 
ing up the bank contrast sharply with the golden suai yc 
a — has its counterpart below, and the li pid water? 
only broken by the ripple of a ing fish, whil i s 
be heard.” , saci we the silence may 

Any one who has not seen them would undoubtedly Ba 
that—altogether apart from historical and archaeologioy] 
interest—the Pyramids are not shapes that lend themselves 
to artistic treatment: but such an opinion leaves out the 
essential conditions,—the atmosphere and framing of the 
desert. We are glad to see that Mr. Talbot Kelly does not 
pass over this point :— 

“Tt is rather curious that forms of such an uncompromisi 
nature as the Pyramids should possess any pictorial value what. 
ever, yet the fact remains that no objects in Egypt are 
frequently painted, and it will be acknowledged that usually the 
resultant picture pleases. Many factors combine to produce this 
result. The surrounding desert, broken here and there by ruined 
mastaba or outjutting rock, sweeps in beautiful intersectin 
curves, to which the angle of the pyramid forms the neo $ 
line of contradiction. Varied in colour and texture, these sanj. 
sweeps are infinitely lovely, and in a subdued form display all the 
prismatic tints. The huge bulk of the Pyramids themselves 
jagged-edged and weather-worn, are glorious in a sunlight which 
reveals unexpected subtleties of colour, while their brilliantly 
illuminated sides contrast sharply with the sky, which acquires 
depth and intensity of blue which is almost startling. A passing 
cloud-shadow or occasional group of figures mark points of 
distance which the clearness of the air conceals, and give scale to 
monuments whose immensity is scarcely to be comprehended.” 
This explains the curious picturesqueness of the stubborn 
outlines perfectly. Indeed, throughout this fascinating book 
we are constantly struck by the thought which the painter hag 
given to the careful analysis of the effects he is so skilful in 
reproducing. All appreciate the captivating contrasts and 
harmonies of colour in Egypt, but very few are qualified, or 
take the trouble, to analyse the secrets of their beauty. Mr. 
Kelly’s frequent notes on colour effects are among the best 
things in his chapters, but we shall content ourselves by 
quoting one example of his insight :— 

“In another place a poor man stretches a ragged awning of 
sackcloth upon two sticks inserted between the joints of masonry, 
and beneath its partial shade exposes the juicy water-melon or 
baskets of fruit he wishes to sell. What a simple, and yet how 
rich a picture! See the shadow cast by the awning, orange 
within, but blue-edged; how strong a bit of colour it is against 
the dusty wall it traverses, and how the fruit, half in sunlight, 
half in shade, contrasts with the faded costume of the vendor— 
all the colours of the rainbow in six feet square, combined with 
what a variety of texture and effective light and shade! Such 
pictures surround you everywhere, until the mind becomes 
bewildered by the wealth of subject the streets afford.” 

Among the delightful paintings which form a wonderful 
gallery of Egyptian scenery, it is difficult to select any for 
special praise; but if it were necessary to choose one of quite 
supreme merit from a technical point of view, we should say 
that the “ North Wind on the Upper Nile” is unsurpassed by 
any of the rest, though for beauty and faithfulness many 
others are its equals. 





NOVELS. 


THE TAINT OF THE CITY.* 
In his interesting volume of essays, noticed in another columa, 
Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff mentions the case of a distin- 
guished British statesman who, when on his retirement from 
public life he directed his attention to a kind of business in 
which he had never had the slightest experience, “ came across 
beings of whom he knew absolutely nothing, and who did not 
belong to the genus with which he was familiar. He was 
accordingly utterly unable not only to guide them, but to 
form any sort of idea as to what they might do next.” The 
results were disastrous, not to say tragic. Parvis componere 
magna, and with the substitution of an ingenuous and iner- 
perienced young man for an old and accomplished diple- 
matist, this is very much the motive of Mr. Eddy’s extremely 
diverting and instructive comedy of the Stock Exchange. 
Mr. Richard Lancaster, the narrator of the story, is a briefless 
barrister who has reached the age of thirty without any other 
achievement to his name besides a novel, the sale of which he 
had to beg his publishers to cease pushing, as his means 
would not allow it. But he had at least the saving grace 
of wishing to find some employment, and of being indisposed 
to sponge on a generous and adoring aunt. It is at this 





* The Taint of the City. By Charles Eddy. London: Edward Arnold. [6s.] 
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re that he falls in with an old school-friend, now 
artner im 2 firm of stockbrokers, and accepts his 
=. of a stool in his office on the footing of a half-com- 
eae man,—in other words, a sort of hanger-on whose 
iaalion is to attract clients to the firm. The process 
of Dick’s initiation in the technique and ethics of the Stock 
Exchange is described with a great deal of humour. He is 
immensely ignorant, though by no means devoid of a con- 
science, but his astute employers, recognising his value as & 
popular member of society with a large circle of acquaintance, 
have no great difficulty in proving the baselessness of his 
suspicions, and soon find him quite useful as a decoy. Thus 
‘+ comes about that in a very short space of time 
Dick is entangled in the toils of Mr. Monkheim, a 
fancier on a large scale, and installed on the Board of 
Directors of the Great Kangaroo Mine. A good deal of 
excellent fun is got out of the meetings of the Board, where 
Dick has for colleagues a blustering Baronet and a timid Peer, 
—all of them mere puppets controlled by Monkheim through 
his plausible secretary. The situation is further complicated 
by the fact that it falls to Dick’s great chum, George Wilson, 
an honest but angular journalist, to conduct inquiries into 
the stability of the undertaking, and that both of them are in 
love with the same young lady. Out of these materials Mr. 
Eddy has woven a most humorous and wholesome entertain- 
ment. That he has expert knowledge of his subject there can 
be little doubt, but he does not commit the error of repelling 
the layman by an aggressive parade of technicalities. There 
is plenty of local colour, if such a phrase can be applied to the 
City, but it is not laid on too thick. It is artistically pro- 
portioned to the equipment of the narrator, whose knowledge 
of finance is after all only superficial, and who is saved from 
the consequences of his indiscretion more by good luck than 
management, 

Mr. Eddy is confronted by the difficulty which besets all 
authors who assign the réle of central figure to the narrator. 
In spite of the modern inversion of the old formula of the 
happy ending, there is still a strong prejudice against winding 
up a story told in the first person with a catastrophe in which 
the narrator is involved. Now when an innocent “ pigeon” ad- 
ventures into the toils of wild-cat finance, he seems predestined 
to disaster. All things considered, Mr. Eddy must be allowed 
to have solved the problem of extricating the ingenuous Dick 
Lancaster from his association with the sinister Mr. Monk- 
heim with no little ingenuity. The method adopted is more 
or less an illustration of the venerable adage concerning the 
falling out of thieves. The shares of the Kangaroo mine, 
after a succession of ups and downs which remind one of 
the bounds of its eponymous animal, decline to the value of 
waste-paper. Mr. Monkheim, of course, “ gets out,” but Dick 
sticks to the ship, and is rewarded for his persistence by the 
unexpected discovery that the smash has been brought about 
by a quarrel between the promoter and the expert, and that 
by the employment of different methods of working the mine, to 
quote the words of Pinkerton in Stevenson’s Wrecker, “ though 
it isn’t a Bonanza, there’s boodle in it.” This is an excellent 
result in the interests of poetic justice, but it detracts not 
a little from the deterrent effect which the book might 
otherwise have exerted on the intending speculator. But, 
after all, we greatly doubt whether fiction will ever prove an 
efficacious means of dissuading the human gull from flying 
into the company-promoter’s net. Besides, as it has been 
acutely observed, enthusiasts are even more dangerous to con- 
fiding investors than scoundrels. Anyhow, the general drift 
of the story is distinctly “cautionary,” while the unfailing 
vivacity of the dialogue and the excellence of the portraiture 
~ the reader’s interest agreeably enchained from first to 
ast, 


janctu 








Souls, By “Rita.” (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—Some years 
ago—the story is common property—a small set of London 
society were given the name of “souls” by their enemies. 
This particular set included some of the most intellectual and 
accomplished men of the time, and a glance at the subsequent 
careers of the ablest among them shows that whatever were their 
faults, they certainly did not avoid careers which entailed their 
devoting themselves to the most arduous labour. This short 
preface is necessary when reviewing “ Rita’s” new novel, Souls, 
because the “souls” described by her have very little in common 
with the set known by that name in London society. “Rita’s” 





“souls” are of the butterfly order, and very ill-conducted butter- 
flies they are. The author has taken the worst. scandalg and the 
nastiest rumours of the last few years, and woven them into a 
most unattractive novel. There are indeed many scandals in 
society, but there are also many people doing a vast quantity 
of work and leading excellent lives who are in the strictest 
sense “in society.” They, however, are like the happy nation ; 
they have no history, and therefore the outside public hears very 
little about them. There seems no particular object to be 
attained by the writing of a book like Souls; it is not amusing, 
and it is anything but edifying. ; 

He for God Only. By Kathleen Caffyn (“Iota”). (Hurst and 
Blackett. 6s.)—It may be doubted whether it is-really natural 
for any set of people to be so consistently disagreeable as the 
characters in this book. Saint and sinner—and both sorts are 
represented—they are al} intolerable, and they are always trying 
to dig up their own feelings and sensations just to see how these 
emotions are getting on. There is an utter absence of simplicity 
of motive in the book, which makes the reader feel as though he 
were following the paths of an unending maze. The writing, 
also, is involved and conscious, which does not tend ‘to, etucidate 
matters. In short, though the book is not without a measure of 
cleverness, nothing in its pages really rings true. . 


The Queen’s Quandary. By Samuel Gordon. (Sands and Co. 
6s.)—This is a romance of the “ mock-Royal” school, and of its 
type it is not a bad one. The present writer confesses to being a 
little tired of the doings of minor Royalties reigning over vague 
States in Central Europe, especially as these doings are most 
remarkably alike. However, the present book has an ingenious 
dénouement and though the heroisa decided prig, Queen Amanda 
and her sister are well drawn, or rather, well contrasted. 

Wyemarke’s Mother. By Edward H. Cooper. (Grant Richards. 
5s.) —“ Wyemarke’s Mother” is a really great lady, whose picture 
does credit to Mr. Cooper’s pencil. There is an easy grace and 
quite unconscious mien of conquest about her which are irresis- 
tible, yet she does not interest us as much as does Wyemarke 
herself, a child such as Henry Kingsley might have been proud 
to draw. To many of our readers Wyemarke will be an old 
friend. Let the others lose no time in making her acquaintance. 
Her naiveté and her cleverness are nothing less than delightful. 
We must, however, respectfully decline to accept as coming among 
even her possibilities the part she takes in the story of the 
Orleanist intrigues in Paris. The satire on the inane conspiracies, 
as they manage them in Royalist France, is excellent, but it is 
hardly in place. There is another child in the story, who presents 
a very difficult problem in education with her peculiar form of 
passive resistance. We may at least be thankful, as we read, 
that she does not come within our range of action. 

Friendly Foes. By Sarah Tytler. (Digby, Long, and Co. 6s.) 
—tThe situation out of which this story is evolved is not one to 
which it is easy to give a satisfactory treatment, nor does the 
author of Friendly Foes altogether overcome the difficulty. Henry 
Hales is a model of honest and faithful service; yet his conduct 
has an ugly look of “misprision for treason,” to use a legal 
phrase, and of the levying of blackmail. Practically, however, 
the criticism of a plot does not go very far. Unless there are 
really manifest impossibilities, the reader is willing to accept the 
story, if only it be well told. And “Sarah Tytler” does tell her 
story well. Peter Hales and “Freddy” Markham are a capital 
pair of lovers ; the obstructions in the course of true love, if they 
are unusual, bring about an interesting suspense. At one time 
the knot of difficulty looks as if it were beyond untying. Alto- 
gether, the author’s latest contribution to fiction is not unequal to 
her reputation. 

The Thin Red Line of Heroes. By Mrs. Fred Maturin. (Grant 
Richards. 3s. 6d.)—The reader will scarcely be prepossessed by 
the early chapters of this book. They relate the stupid quarrels 
among the ladies in a transport ship. Such things, and some of 
the stories that one reads about life in cantonments, make one 
see why the Romans did not allow officials appointed to any 
provincial post to take their wives with them. As one goes 
further, there is more amusement to be had. The fun is some- 
what farcical; but still it is fun, and, for want of anything better, 
may be enjoyed. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
—~@~— 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 











Christianity and Modern Civilization. By William Samuel 
Lilly. (Chapman and Hall. 12s. 6d. net.)—We shall not fear 
any dissent from our readers when we say that Dr. Lilly is an 
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admirable writer whose work it is always a pleasure to study. 
These “Chapters on European History” are partly new. Chapters 
from a book published with this title in 1886 have been rewritten; 
three arficles that have appeared in the Nineteenth Century have 
been worked, with certain changes, into the scheme; and achapter 
on “The Ago of the Martyrs,” which is almost entirely new, has been 
put into ils proper place. No reader whose attention is worth 
having is likely to neglect Mr. Lilly, and we might well be 
content with this notice of a book which, as regards its literary 
merit, its tone of thought, and its lines of argument, is 
exactly what we might expect from him. Nevertheless, we 
will make a few remarks. Generally, in respect to the Church 
theories here set forth, is it not possible that we ought to 
take into account a view which commended itself to Bishop 
Westcott,—that the founders of the Church, as we are accustomed 
to call them, did not contemplate, or make conscious provision for, 
the existence of a permanent society ? They were so possessed with 
the conviction that the second coming of Christ would speedily 
bring all things to an end that they were content with providing 
for emergencies. If this be so, the ecclesiastical organisation 
takes its rank along with other human developments. Passing to 
special subjects, we find much to admire, but also not a little to 
which we must object, in the eloquent account of Augustine of 
Hippo. Surely thera was much evil in the legacy which that 
great thinker left to the world. He darkened the faith of ages 
by his theory of predestination, and he lowered for the mass of 
men, while he seemed to elevate for the few, the tone of morals. 
His Manichaeanism was Christianised, but it never left him. 
When he wrote of our Lord, contrasting Him with the “ nations,” 
“They esteemed children, after the flesh, a great good: He 
despised such wedlock and such offspring,” he was striking a blow 
at the foundation of morals, the family. Does Mr. Lilly believe 
that Christ despised the marriage state? Unhappily, this has too 
often been the tradition of Roman devotion. We look into such a 
book as that of Cardinal Bona and we see woman treated with the 
scorn which reminds us of the cynical old men in a Plautine 
comedy. Then it is somewhat of a paradox to say that we owe 
liberty of conscience to Pope Hildebrand. How he would have 
abhorred the thought! And, after all, it is by Popes rather than 
‘by Emperors that the thoughts of men have been fettered. But 
of course Mr. Lilly, as a dutiful son of the Roman Church, has a 
very different conception of liberty of conscience from ours. 





The Sculptures of the Parthenon. By A.S. Murray, LL.D. (J. 
Murray. 21s. net.)\—Some time ago Dr. Murray gave a series of 
lectures on the sculptures of the Parthenon to the students of the 
Royal Academy. He has taken these, he tells us in his preface, 
as “a starting point” for the detailed examination, “on artistic 
more than on archaeological lines,” given in this volume. One 
specially valuable feature of the book is a reproduction by photo- 
gravure of the whole of the frieze in one sheet. When we say 
that this reproduction measures nearly eighteen fect in length, the 
ceader will appreciate the magnitude of the work. It is founded 
on the originals still existing, and, for portions now lost, on the 
drawings made by Carrey in the seventeenth century. It is not 
easy to exaggerate our debt to this painstaking and enter- 
prising traveller, and, we may add, to the much-abused Lord 
Elgin. What a blank there would be in our knowledge of 
this masterpiece of Greek art if it had not been for these 
two Englishmen—or shall we say Britons? The frieze was, 
of course, only a part of the wonderful treasures of art which 
were gathered in the Temple. There were the ninety-two 
metopes, great groups of statues within each of the two gables, 
and the colossal Athené within the building. There were in all 
hundreds of figures, varying from the low relief half life-size of 
the frieze to the great chryselephantine goddess of thirty feet 
within. Of these, so far as they exist and are intelligible, Dr. 
Murray gives a most instructive and interesting account. The 
meaning of the whole is, of course, plain enough. It is the story 
of Athend, the patroness of the city. But some parts are, for 
various reasons, more or less obscure. These difficulties Dr. 
Murray does his best to mect. But the chief part of his task is to 
point out tho artistic excellences of the sculpture, excellences 
that are both absolute and relative, for not the least remarkable 
achievement of these Athenian artists was the way in which they 
adapted their work to the position in which it was to be, and to 
the point of view of the spectator. Even here, we find that 
where the spectator was what we may call a negligible quantity 
there was a distinct diminution of excellence in the work. This 
volume is a most important contribution to the literature of 
classical art. 


Lomai of Lenakel. By Frank H. L. Paton. (Hodder and 


—————__ 
Paton, was for six years a missionary in Tanna, ono of the N 
Hebrides. He made the acquaintance of Lomai (pronounced ls. 
mah-ee) very soon after his first coming to Tanna,—“g gh, 
thick-set man of magnificent proportions.” There was a Min 
tion between the two about some land, which wags ultimate), 
declined, as being too far from the landing-place. The acquaintanog 
ripened after a while into friendship. Lomai held back for 
while. But there was a strong bond between him and the whit, 
men. He had been for somo years in Queensland and elsewh 
and he knew English well. It was natural, then, that Mr. Paton 
should ask his help in the learning of the language, and in the 
work of translating St. Mark. This profoundly impresseq him, 
Some little time afterwards he took the first decisive step of 
wearing clothes. He was the first Tanna man to do s0, and i 
was the act of a hero, strange as it may seem to speak of 
it. It was the beginning of a new “way” among the 
people of Tanna. The missionaries saw it with delight, though 
it was not easy always to preserve due gravity, as when . 
man came to church clad in a vest and a silk hat. (The nox 
Sunday the wife wore the hat, not without much effort, for she 
had to keep her neck very stiff to hold it on, especially when 
more femineo, she looked round to see the effect.) So thing: 
went on. Lomai became in time a professing Christian, and g 
most effective teacher he proved to be; his natural gifts were 
great, and he was a chief; his colleague, the war-chief Iavis, wa; 
a worthy helper in the cause. It is a most interesting story, 
Mr. Paton has been compelled to leave Tanna by failure of 
health ; but ‘‘Lomai of Lenakel” is carrying on the work. Mr. 
Paton gives a most emphatic testimony against labour. 
recruiting. “I am convinced beyond all shadow of doubt that 
the labour traffic is one of the main causes of the dying out of 
our people.” He gives instances of shameless wrong committed 
within his knowledge. ‘These were the work, it is right to say, 
of French traders. He specially mentions Noumea and Vela, 
in New Caledonia, as places which “will have much innocent 
blood to answer for.” ‘The French have never been convinced 
abolitionists. 


The Autobiography and Reminiscences of William Macquari 
Cowper. (Angus and Robertson, Sydney.)—Dr. Cowper, whe 
died last June, was Dean of Sydney for forty-four years 
When he was laid aside from active life in his eighty-eighth year 
he began to put together what we find in this volume,—to write, 
that is, a Life of his father, and to tell the story of his own life, 
The two together cover nearly a century. William Cowper the 
elder landed at Sydney on August 18th, 1809; William Cowper 
the younger was born in the following year. Governor Macquarie 
was then in office. Some time after he inaugurated the system of 
“tickets-of-leave” and “conditional pardons,” and Mr. Cowper 
had the responsibility of distributing them. “As I write this,” 
says the Dean, “there rises up before me a scene which I often 
witnessed in front of the parsonage in Gresham Street. I see 
before me a number of persons of both sexes standing before the 
gate, with their written applications in their hands, ready to be 
handed in to my father for his examination and testimonial.” 
It is a long step from that to the Sydney of to-day. And 
a long step also from the scanty establishment of the three 
or four Government chaplains of that time to the Church organi- 
sation of the present, ruled by a Metropolitan, with no less than 
nine suffragans. (The Dean expresses a very natural disapproval 
of the arrangement by which a roving Primacy, so to speak, is 
established ; it may belong for the time to any ono of the three 
Sees of Sydney, Melbourne, and Brisbane.) It is to Church affairs 
that Dean Cowper gave the prominent place in his recollections, 
and his account of them will be of no little use to the historian of 
the future. It cannot be called a striking narrative, and it is 
remarkably devoid of illustration and anecdote. But it has tho 
merit of kindliness and candour. The Dean was an observant 
witness of what went on, taking himself an important part in 
affairs, as long as his strength held out, and he records what he 
saw and thought in a way that invites confidence. 


Catalogue of Additions to the Manuscripts in the British 
Museum, 1894-1899. (The British Museum.)—The total of these 
six years’ gain is,—manuscripts, 1,807 ; charters, 4,897; detached 
seals, 4,593; papyri, 280. Many things were given; more were 
bought. Among the latter stand pre-eminent the Hardwicke 
Historical and Legal Collections, now amassed in nine hundred 
and thirty volumes. These may be roughly divided into two 
classes: (1) legal and historical documents connected with 
members of the Hardwicke family, political associates, and others, 
ranging from 1727 to 1851; and (2) antiquarian co-lections made 
by Hardwickes. Among the papyri are (1) a large fragment 





Stoughton. 6s.)—Mr, Paton, a son of the honoured John G. 
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Pe B.C.; (2) part of the “Phaedo” (the whole or 
jase re peal - ‘da differing much from the Vulgate, of 
part! Sate). Most are concerned with business matters, 510- 
the pe to a dispute with quarrymen. The volume is 
a and made useful for reference by a copious index. 





Two Years at the Front with the Mounted Infantry : the Diary 
f Lieutenant B. Moeller. With Memoir by Lieutenant-Colonel 
: RB. C. Boyle, H.A.C. (Grant Richards. 6s.)—Bernard Moeller, 
- aid a merchant in the City of London, enlisted as a private 
in the Honourable Artillery Company. When a call was made 
for Volunteers in London in the early days of the Boer War he 
offered himself. By that time he was a Lieutenant. Meanwhile 
he had diligently studied military subjects, and was better 
acquainted with them, it is probable, than nine-tenths of the 
oflicers in the Regular Army. He landed at Cape Town on 
February 1st, 1900, went almost immediately to the front, and was 
in the thick of the fighting almost continuously for close upon 
two years. He was mortally wounded in the early morning of 
December 19th, 1901, and died four days afterwards. (His 
column was attacked by Boers disguised in British uniforms, and 
he met his death in trying to rescue a comrade who was about to 
be shot after having surrendered.) His diary is the simple record 
of # strenuous, alert, keen-witted soldier. It is not suited, we 
should say, for continuous reading; but any one who will 
follow it with a good map will find it repay the pains. And 
it should serve for materials for the historian of the war. As 
time goes on the actual combatants become more and more 
articulate, much, we should say, to the gain of the reader of the 


future. 


The Hudson River from Ocean to Source. By Edgar Mayhew 
Bacon, (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 18s, net.)—This is a handsome 
volume, not unworthy of the great river with whose history, 
legends, and scenery it is concerned. It is illustrated by an ex- 
cellent map, in five sections, which shows the course of the 
stream, the towns, &c., on its banks from New York up to the 
junction of the Mohawk River and Saratoga, It is a book to 
which only one acquainted with the region can do justice; but 
the style and general appearance and execution of the book 
every one can appreciate. 


We have received two volumes of “The Unit Library.” Plays 
by Richard Brinsley Sheridan (11d., 1s. 3d., 2s. net). The text 
followed is that of Moore’s edition of 1821. A few notes are added, 
with a chronology of Sheridan’s life; a brief bibliography is pre- 
fixed——The Christian Year, by John Keble (1s. net), with a 
portrait (Richmond’s),and three reproductions of sacred pictures, 
which do not, we think, add much to the value ef the book. A 
view of Keble’s College and of the “Happy Valley” near Oxford, 
where, according to tradition, he composed many of the poems, 
would have been more appropriate, 
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Bonde (Baroness), Paris in ’48, Cr 8VO ........sssssecssserserseeees(Je Murray) net 8/0 
Boynton (H, W.), The Golfer's Rubaiyat, 12mo ..................(Bichards) net 3/6 
Braddon (M. E.), The Conflict : a Novel, cr 8V0 ....s::ceeeseereeeeee(Simpkin) 6/0 
Carlyle (J. N.), Sour Music: a Novel, cr 8vo...... sesseeseee(Black) 6/0 
Carpenter (J. E.), Studies in Theology, 8V0 ........cceesescesserseeeer ses (Dent) net 5/0 
Carr (M. E.), George Goring’s Daughter, cr 8v (Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Cattelle (W. R.), Precious Stones, cr 8vo ...... iy | er msemt net 21/0 
Conrad (J.), Typhoon, and other Stories, cr 8V0 .................(Heinmemann) 6/0 
Couch (A. T. Q.), The Adventures of Harry Revel, cr 8VO .........0 (Cassell) 6/0 
Crapper (E. H.), Electric and Magnetic Circuits, 8vo.........(E. Arnold) net 10/6 

ae secsseeees(eichards) 6/0 


Devereux (), Reprobate Silver, Cr 8VO ............cesceseeeeeeee 
Dewey (D.B.), Financial History of the United States, cr et ae net 7/6 
Dubnow (8. M.), Jewish History, cr 8v0 ......... ...(Macmillan) net 2/6 
Fifteenth Century Prose and Verse, 8vo ........ (Constable) net 4/0 
Gallonio (Father), Tortures and Torments of the Christian Martyrs, 4to 
(Simpkin) net 25/0 
Georgievics (G. von), Chemistry of Dry Stuffs, 8vo (Scott & ———s net 10/6 
Gold (W. J.), Sacrificial Worship, cr 8V0...........-+..0.0s+ee+(uongmans) net 3/6 
Harben (W. N.), The Substitute: a Novel, cr 8vo........ 
Hardwick (A. A.), An Ivory Trader in North Kenia, 8vo 
Hill (H.), The Duke DIGCIAOE, CE BVO ccccccceocse coscescesssoceeess 
Hocking (S. K.), A Bonnie Saxon, cr 8v. 
ene | (E. W.), No Hero, cr 8vo.... 
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ongmans) net 12/6 
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Hyett (F. A.), Florence: her History and Art to the Fall of the Republic, 
enero ae ee oat net 7/6 

ocker (A.). Fermentation Organisms, 8vo ....(Longmans) net 12/0 
Late Stuart Tracts, 8vo.......... 


eopeceen} net 4/0 





McCabe (J.), Church Discipline, cr 8vo .... seeseee(Duckworth) net 3/0 
MacLeod ( J.), Earthly Discords and how to Heal them...... Revell) net 2/6 
Mathers (H.), The New Lady Teazle, and other Stories ...(Dig ty Long’ 
Mee (A.), England’s Mission by England’s Statesmen, cr 8vo ...(Richards 
Moore (G.), The Untilled Field, cr 8¥0....0....scssessesssescssescseseesnesenses (Unwin 
Morgan (G. ¢), The True Estimate of Life and how to Live...(Revell) net 2 
Morris (W. O.), Memoirs of Gerald O’Connor, er 8vo...(Digby & Long) net 7 
Pike (G. H.), Wesley and his Preachers, cr 8vo .. ‘ seeleaa Le 
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Rowland (P. F.), The New Nation, er 8vo ...(Smith & Elder 
Rutledge (D. D.), Christ, Anti-Christ, and Millennium (Marshall Bros.) net 
Social rigins, by A. Lang. Primal Law, by J. J. Atkinson (Longmans) net 1 
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Tadema ( ), Songs of Womanhood, cr 8vo....................(Righards) net 3, 
Thacher (J. B.), Christopher Columbus: his Life and hi orks, 3 vols, 
Mra ph cedages caetaes atcha cccocaceevessarctoeseeswoite .seeeee(Putnam) net 86/0 
Tracy (L.), Princess Kate, cr 8vo .... caucdscastcvtcsesmcicccseasl te Oe WUmaean: GRD 
Van Dervoort (H. W.), Modern Mach hop Tools, 8vo (Gay & Bird) net 20/0 
Forging of 


Woodworth (J. V.), Hardening, Tempering, Annealing, an 


Steel, Svo seserseee(Gay & Bird) net 12/6 








CRETONNES AND CHINTZES 


IN “LIBERTY” COLOURINGS. 


New and varied stocks 
ey. prepared for 
e coming Season. .. 


Patterns forwarded post-free, 


LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
O S LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CiINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm & Geo LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA, 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
CEREBOS SALT. 











Not only a seasoning 
but a splendid food, 
' enriching all the viands 
to which it is added 
at Table or in the 
Kitchen. 


CEREBOS SALT. 


CEREBOS SALT. 


CEREBOS SALT. 
ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Poz, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, de.) 


BURGLARY and FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 
Established 1849. Claims Paid, £4,500,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, A. VIAN, Secretary. 








SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 
Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu- 
men or Chemicals would only lessen its value.-—Vide Works 
by Drs, TREVES, HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


The Original Cocoa. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


Grateful and Comforting. 


EPPS’S COCOA 
BY SPECIAL /DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT | ui Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO,’8 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
TO THE KING. | NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free om 
application, 
E. DENT and CO, Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C. 





Prepared from the 
finest selected Cocoa 
with the natural 
flavour preserved. 


It is far and away the 
most nutritious 
beverage you can take for 
breakfast and supper. 





TRADE-MARK. 





The Illustrations throughout 


H AM P T ON S 


series Of 20 Catalogues illustrate 
the latest productions in every 
article required for 
FURNISHING HOUSES THROUGHOUT inthe MOST 
TASTEFUL MANNER at the LEAST EXPENSE. 
Any one or more of these books will be sent free on the 


receipt of the necessary particulars of the applicant's 
requirements. 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, 8&.W. 
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THAT’S THE POINT. 
VINOLIA SOAP 


is perfection 
for the complexion. 





GLOVES. Every Pair Guaranteed. 


KID and SUEDE. French makes, perfect cut and 
ish, im Black, ‘Vhite, and all Celours: four 


finish, 


GLOVES. _ tattor. 


Quality A, 
is. 11d., post-free.) 


GLOVES. 27.2. et Oe 


DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, Wiemore Street, W. 


Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (sample pair, 





FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply fer full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Family, 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD,, 


SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 


Electrie Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Deeorative Art, 

Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &e. The largest and best selection 
in London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a S o~ - 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, and used by 
her late Ma mt Se hly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depot 
in London for t. ificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris, 


Mlustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application. Estimates free. 
178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. Manufactory—BOYLE ST., W. 


BROWNING’S 
*“*AXPEB” (Regd.) SPECTACLES & EYE-GLASSES 


Are COOL, COMFORTABLE, and PRESERVING to the Eyes. 
They are made with the best Axis Cut-Pebble Lenses. 


YES, and how to Preserve them, by Joun Browning, F.B.A.S., F.R.MS. 
eae 18th Edition, post-free, ls. from 


JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
Notre NEw ADDRESS—76 = 63) STRAND, LONDON. 
Onsu 


tations free. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
FOR THE HAIR. 











Preserves the Hair. 

Beautifies the Hair. 

Prevents Scurf and Baldness. 

Sizes, we ac 10/6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
BOWLAN %, 67 Hatton Garpsn, Lonpon, 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 
MONTE FIANO WINE. 


Grown and Exported by E, STRACHAN MORGAN, Frxzsoxg. 
Sold direct to the consumer through his London Agents; 
Messrs. MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St., E,C. 
Sample and Price List free on application. 

18/- per dozen bottles, delivered free in London, 


« Well adapted for table use.”—Lancet. “ A sound, smooth wine,” 
—J. P. Steele, M.D. 








Cc AM BRIC Children’s...... HEM-STITCHED. 
Ladies’ .........2/3 BOT cccsscees 2/9 per doz, 
cncnennsesens Gentlemen’s...3/3 ” Gentlemen’s.3/11__,, 
Direct from the “The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
Manufacturers. POC KET Rosinson aND CLEAVER have a 
world-wide fame.”—The Queen. 


Samples and Price Lists bf ANDKERCHIEFS, 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 
And 156, 164, 166, & 170 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS, 
JEWELLERS AND SILVERSMITHS, Ltd., 

6 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 

LONDON, are now giving their Customers the benefit of 

making purchases on “THE TIMES” system of Monthly 

Payments.—Write for Particulars and Catalogue P., 4,000 Illus- 

trations, Post-free. 











ee, 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., Ltp 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, Ro 


EstTaBLisHED 1824, 





Capital—5? Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10 Millions Sterling 


The Right Hon. LORD SOT eSC RED, G.C.V. Chairman 
e on, SC. -C.V.0,7 i 
Charles Kdward Barnett, Esq. James botehee, Hane 

Right Hon. Lord Battersea. John Hampton Hale, Esq, 


F. Cavendish Bentinek, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. = 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, 
Franeis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Rag, 
John Cator, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
Victor C, W. Caven Req., M.P. Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Sted) 
Col. the Hon, Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Barl of Verulss 
—— Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C MG. Oz, 
om“e. P 7 


AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A, 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, aad 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Bpecial Policies to cover Death Duties, 
Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, an 
PP ng cag ra, Agents, and Brokers for the introdug, 


Alex. ys Esq. 
Francis Alfred Lu 
Bdward Harbord Lushmgg, 











Proposal Forms, and Satomente of Account may be had og 


Pr Pp ls 
applieation to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 











CHOOL BOARD FOR LONDOy, 


‘the services of a WOMAN ASSISTANT TEACHER qualified to teach the 
subjects set out in Schedule V. of the New Code of the Board of Education, and 
able to teach Needlework, are required at the Hackney Pupil-Teachers’ School, 
Tottenham Road, Ball’s Pond Road, N. 

Salary, £130 per annum, rising by annual increments of £5 to £165 per 


annum, 

Applications to be made on Form 40 P.T., on which, with other information, 
copies only of three testimonials must be given. A copy of this form can be 
obtained from the Clerk of the Board. If a written application is made for 
one, it must be accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope or wrapper, 
Applications must be received by the CLERK of the BOARD, School 
Offices, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C., not later than the first post on 
Friday, May Ist, 1908. 

Applicants whe a for the recently advertised ‘ies for Assistant: 
in the Board’s Pupil-Teachers’ Schools can have the Forms 40 P.T. they then 
submitted placed before the Committee on informing the Clerk of the Board 
on or before Friday, May Ist, 1903. 

All communications on the subject of this notice should be marked outside 
“ P.T. Schools.” 

Candidates from the country invited to attend the Committee will be allowed’ 
ird-class return railway fare to the London terminus, and, if necessary, hotel 
expenses not exceeding 10s, a day for two days. If application for hotel ex- 
penses is made, it must be accompanied by receipted vouchers, but if a Candi. 
date, after being nominated, ref to take up the appointment, these pay- 
ments will not be allowed. 

Applicants who do not receive, on or before May 4th, 1903, a summons to 
attend before the Committee, will understand that they have not been included 
in the list of Candidates to be seen by the Committee, and will not be further 
communicated wii 








EDUCATION ACT, 1902. 
ERKSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL, 


The EDUCATION COMMITTEE of the BERKSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
will shortly APPOINT an EDUCATIONAL SECRETARY under the Act of 
1902, at a salary commencing at £600 per annum. 

Candidates, who must have a University degree, are requested to make 
written application to the Clerk of the Council, 30 The Forbury, Reading, 
before May 15th, 1903, stating age, places of education, School and University 
distinctions (if any), and experience. The application must be accompanied 
by copies of three testimonials. Personal canvass of members of the Council 
will be reckoned as a disqualification. a. Re D, 

Clerk of the County Council. 


April 18th, 1903, 

ENARTH OOUNTY SOHOOL. 
WANTED, a HEAD-MISTRESS for the GIRLS’ SCHOOL. Must bea 
graduate or have passed an examination which would have entitled a man to 
roceed to graduation, and have had teaching experience in Secondary 
chools, Sa! 150 per annum and a £2 Capitation Fee. Applications and 
testimonials to be in the Clerk’s hands not later than May 18th.—For further 
particulars, apply to W. 8S. SWEET ESCOTT, Clerk. 
9 Quay Street, Cardiff, 


7 - COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES 
BANGOR, 











APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the combined posts of LADY SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF WOMEN STUDENTS and Warden of University Hall, 
Salary, £120, with board and residence. Applications should be sent in not 
later than May 18th. For conditions of appointment, &c., apply to 

JOHN EDW 


ARD LLOYD, 
April 22nd, 1903. Secretary and Registrar. 
RIEST for ST. THOMAS’ COVENTRY. Population 
10,000. Graduate, broad, active, visitor mission district ; musical service; 
£160.—R. E. HEALEY, Vicar. 


O SOLICITORS.—An OLD ETONIAN and B.A. of 

OXFORD with London Experience DESIRES PARTNERSHIP in good 
country practice South or West of England. Has private means.—Address 
“0. E.,” 8 Birchin Lane, London, E.C. 


LERGYMAN’S WIDOW DESIRES POSITION of 

TRUST as LADY HOUSEKEEPER, COMPANION, or CHAPERONE. 
Well connected, cultivated, with command of three languages; accustomed 
to sick nursing and to management of large establishment ; highest references. 
—Mrs. H. P., care of Miss Gray, Minster Court, York. 


(is — Married OLD REPTONIAN, practical 
FARMER, long experience, prominent local standing, with good house 
and rich farm in beautiful valley of the Fraser, B.C., will TAKE a PUPIL 

















Big and small game shooting, trout fishing —Apply, Rev. B, W. SPILSBUBY, 
Findern, Derby. 
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FRANCES MARY BUSS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


ON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
ORTH en? ROAD, N.W. Founded 1850, 
Head Mistress_Mrs, BRYANT, D-Se., F.C.P. 
The TERENCE MME MMINATION will be held on WEDNESDAY, 


May 6th, 1908. ., OF £7 78., aceording to age. 
Tem en Lahey 7 =e oe te Beowers? and Clothworkers’ Companies to the 


— Woarding-houses sanctioned by the Governors, with fees 


Th rs, 51 guineas to 70 guiness per annum. 


RINCE or WALES'S ROAD, n.w. 
ae cot 
Fae a oe EXAMINATION wil be held on MONDAY, 


1908. 
gy a Tey £2 1s. or £8 Os. 4d., acco’ 


rding to age. , 
Scholarships are given by the Brewers’ and Clothworkers’ Companies to the 
r annum. 


a ay hwy yGppiication and particulars apply to the SECRETARIES, at 


the School addresses. 
7 SCHOOL, DENBIGH. 


Head-Mistress :—Miss BELOE, B.A., Hons. London, 
Formerly Senior Mathematical Lecturer at Westfield College, London. 











THIR LARSHIPS will be given in September next on the result 
f the ST eee ieation which will be held at HOWELL’S SCHOOL, 
DENBIGH and at the DRAPERS’ HALL, LONDON, on JULY Isr and 2np, 

The value of these Scholarships, which are intended mainly for the Daughters 
of Professional Men of limited means, are such as to reduce all expenses for 
their education, board, and maintenance tu the yearly payment of £20 or £30 
Fn iarshi will be awarded for MUSIC (PIANO), the Examination for 
which will be held at Denbigh rg ; 

Candidates must be approved by the Governors, and a preference will be 
given to such as are of Welsh birth. é 

Applications must be received by the CLERK, Howell’s School, Denbigh, 


E Ist. 
Oe armeilon may be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


ING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 


1 PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE WILL be OPENED in BEDFORD in 
SEPTEMBER, 1908, by Miss MARGARET STANSFELD (Vice-President of the 
A iation of Gy tic Teachers ; Teacher of Gymnastics in the Cam- 
he Teachers’ College, Froebel Educational Institute, Bedford High School, 
&c.; 16 years’ experience in teaching in Colleges and Schools). The object of the 
College will be to train students to enable them to become teachers of 
nastics and games in Schools. The course of training will extend over 
two years, and will include the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, on the 
Swedish System, M and Medical Gymnastics, Anatomy, Me egy 
and Hygiene, Dancing, encing, Lacrosse, Tennis, Hockey, and Cricket. 
educational centre like Bedford affords special facilities for practice in teach- 
ing, and for professional coaching in games. Swimming and Boating in the 
Summer. There is an increasing demand for teachers thoroughly trained on 
this System.—For Prospectus, apply, 57 Foster Hill Road, ‘ord, 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON).—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Ten 
Entrance Scholarships from £75 to £40, and several Bursaries of £30, tenable 
for three years at the College, will be awarded on the results of an Examinua- 
tion to be held from June 30th to July 4th, 1908. Names must be entered 
before June Ist. The College prepares Students for London Degrees and also 
for Oxford Honour Examinations. Inclusive fee, £90 ge: | forms of 
entry and further particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway 
College, Englefield Green, 8.0., Surrey. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON.—TEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for Competition by Examination 

on the 11th and 12th June. Two at least will be tenable in the Army Classes. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or the CLERK to the GOVERNORS. 


LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON SPA. 
Principals: Mrs. Stafford & Miss Pilgrim. Efficient staff of Teachers. 
Gymnasium, hockey, &c. Modern education. Perfect sanitation. Highest refs. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classica] 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
orfor general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy ; recreations, 
~The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes. 


Sk EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
KINDERGARTEN, for Daughters of Gentlemen (and Boys to eight). Detached 
house with large garden, near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents 
abroad from three years old. Llustrated Prospectus on application, 


YNYARD SCHOOL, WATFORD.—Preparation for 

the Public Schools, Twenty-seven Scholarships won since 1888. 
Reference: the H.M.’s of Eton, Charterhouse, Haileybury, Malvern, &c. 
Fees moderate.—Rev. R. CAPRON, Head-Master. 


West HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. High 
; _ ‘situation. Co-education to age of 14. Artistic and Mamual Training, 
including Music, Drawing, Clay Modelling, and Workshop Instruction ; in addi. 
tion to usual subjects. Private’ Bus daily (in charge of Teacher) from and to May- 
fair.—Apply, C, E. RICE, M.A. (Camb.), late of Bedales School, Head-Master. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS (open), value £31; Exam. July 7th. Valuable Scholarships and 
Exhibitions to Univ. Hosp.—Prospectus, List of Successes, &c., apply BURSAR. 


NIQUE OPPORTUNITY. — CLERGYMAN (South 
Coast, good age | DESIRES GENTLEMAN’S SON, about ten, as 
COMPANION PUPIL in his house. Successful Day School preparing for 
rie 4 Navy, and Public Schools close at hand. 52 guineas inclusive.— 
“A.B. C.,” care of Messrs, Terry and Co., Limited, 6 Hatton Garden, E.C. 


LADY who has for the last ten years been at the HEAD 

of a LARGE LONDON DAY-SCHOOL has REMOVED with her 
Boarders to WORTHING. Resident Staff includes English and Foreign 
stresses, Visiting Masters. Preparation for all Examinations. Highest 






































Teferences, Terms Moderate. Separate Cubicles. Tennis, Croquet, er | 
) 


Hockey, Cycling, Riding.—Miss FISHER, Church House, Heene, rthing. 





RSITY OF LONDON.) 


(UNIVE 
as MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Close to Oxford Circus, W. 


The SUMMER SESSION, 1908, will COMMENCE on MONDAY, May 4th. 

Full opportunities for study are offered te Students preparing for any 
Examinations in Medicine and Surgery in the United Ki: im. 

will be held in the following subjects:—Midwifery, Pathology, 

Pathological Histology, Forensic Medicine and Public Health, Anatomy, Prac- 
tical Physiology and Histology, Chemistry and Practical Chemistry, Thera- 
peutics, Mental Diseases with Clinical Demonstrations, Practical Pharmacy. 

Students entering in May are nay te compete for the Entrance Seholar- 
ships (value £100 and £60) a ed at the commencement of the ensuing 
Winter Session. The Broderip Scholarships, Governor’s Prize, pron ype: 
Lyell Medal, Leopold Hudson Prize, and Freeman Scholarship are a’ 
annually, the Murray Scholarship (in tion with the University of Aber- 
deen) every third year. 
‘ Eighteen resident appointments are open for competition annually, without 


ee. 

The composition fee, admitting to the whole curriculum fer the diplomas of 
L.B.C.P., M.B.C.8S., and L.S,A., is 185 guineas, or by three yearly instalments 
of 60, 50, and 35 guineas, 

For University of London Students requiring Preliminary Science instruc- 
tion, 145 guineas, or by instalments, 155 guineas. For Members of Universities 
recognised by the General Medical Council and other Students who have com- 
ya their Anatomical and Physiological Studies the fee for admission as 

meral Students is 70 guineas, or by instalments, 75 guineas. Students from 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge Foe | in May are eligible to compete 
for the University Scholarship of awarded at the commencement of the 
Winter Session. Fee for Dental Students, 54 guineas. 
The Residential College contains accommodation fer 30 Students. 


For Pros; jus and further particulars, apply to 
-_ J. MURRAY, M.B., F.B.C.S., Dean. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE. 


The SUMMER SESSION WILL BEGIN on MAY Ist, 1903. 

Students can reside in the College within the Mospital walls, subject to 
the Collegiate Regulations, 

The — contains a service of 750 beds, 














—— ips and Prizes of the aggregate value of nearly £900 are awarded 
ann’ * 
Special Classes for the Preli Scientific and the other London University 


Examinations, for the F.R.C.S., and for other Higher Examinations. 

There is a large thoroughly well-equipped cricket ground. 

For further iculars apply personally or by letter to Mr. W. DOUGLAS 
HARMER, M.C., Cantab., en of the College, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
E.C. A Handbook forwarded on application. 


S * THOMAS’S HOSPITAL 


ALBERT EMBANKMENT, S.E. 
A SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

The SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on MAY Ist. 
wae Hospital occupies one of the finest sites in London, and contains 602 

Ss. 

Twenty-six Entrance and other SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES of the value 
of more than £500 are offered for competition ont it. 

Upwards of 60 resident and other APPOINTMENTS are open to students 
after qualification. 

A STUDENTS’ CLUB forms part of the Medical School buildings; and the 
ATHLETIC GROUND, nine acres in extent, situated at Chiswick, can be 
reached in 40 minutes from the Hospital. 

A prospectus, containing full particulars, may be obtained from the Medical 


Secretary, Mr. G, Rendle. 
H. G. TURNEY, M.A., M.D.Oxon., Dean. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL .— 

ORDINARY ENTRANCE Examinations will be held on APRIL 28th 
and JULY 22nd, FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, for Boys between 9 
and 14 years of age on June 11th, 1903, will be COMPETED FOR on JULY ist, 
2nd, and 8rd next.— ply to the SECRETARY, Merchant Taylors’ School, 
Charterhouse Square, E.C. 


eo COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, May lst. 


There will bea COMPETITION for OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS on JULY 9th 
and 10th for Boys between 11 and 15, , 

Applications for Prospectuses, &c.,or Particulars of Open Scholarships, to 
be addressed to HEAD-MASTER, 


, oo oe ae me CcCOLLEG E. 


SEVEN EXHIBITIONS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in JULY; 
Two Choral, Two with preference for Sons of Clergy.—Apply to B. D. TOWER, 
Esq. (Head-Master), Lancing College, Shecebumn, Waaean . 


NORFOLK HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
BEACONSFIELD, SOUTH BUCKS. 


The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on WEDNESDAY, May 6th. Mr, 
MARCON will meet the 4p.m. train at Paddington as usual. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. — 
SPRING TERM OPENS MAY Ist. Entrance Scholarships, July 
Ist, 2nd.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


| Semeretceiee HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Miss MULLINER receives BOARDERS at 
8 Lexham Gardens, W. 
SUMMER TERM commences April 30th. 


IGHFIELD, BECCLES, SUFFOLK. — HOME 
SCHOOL for GIRLS of good position.—Heathy situation, bracing and 
sunny climate. Games and country pursuits, eful training and teaching, 
with special advantages for the study of Modern Languages, Drawing, 
Music. Terms from 60 guineas.—Prospectus, &., on application to Miss 
SEELEY, NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 4th. 


OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 

and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements.—Central 
Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS and SCHOOL 
AGENCY. Est, 1880. 139 Regent Street, W. Resident, Daily, and 
Visiting GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors & Teachers, Répétitrices, Chaperons, 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers (English and Foreign), introduced for British 
Isles and Abroad. Schools and Educational Homes recommended. 









































S*. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE, CLEWER ST. STEPHEN, 

J WINDSOR.—For the Daughters of Gentlemen. Conducted by the 

Sisters of St. John the Baptist, isted by resident Mistresses. Pupils 

| aa for University Exams. Tennis and cricket field. Terms, 70 guineas, 
uction for Daughters of Clergy.—Address, SISTER SUPEBIOR. 








T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 
Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX- 
BLAKE, First-rate Modern Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Tennig 
Courts, Hockey Grounds. Moderate Terms, Prospectus on application te 
the Head-Mistress or Secretary. 
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CHOOL for BOYS WHOSE NERVOUS TEMPERA- 
kK.) MENT or PHYSICAL CONDITION UNFITS THEM for ORDINARY 
SCHOOL LIFE. Numbers limited, so that each boy may have individual 
attention. Situated in a healthy district on chalk soil, and within easy reach 
of London. Head-Master has arge experience with boys of this class. 
Resident trained nurses. Highly qualified and experienced doctor on the staff. 
Cricket, football, and tennis grounds. Testimonials and references from the 
heads of public schools, parents of pupils (past and present), and the medical 

rofession.—Addrvss “T.,” c/o Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 


T. WINIFRED’S, KENLEY, SURREY. 
BOYS, 8 to 14 years, PREPARED for 
«NTRANCE & SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS at the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
TWENTY-THREE SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED SINCE 1895. 
The Buildings have been designed and erected forthe School-grounds, 7 acres, 
There is a SCHOOL CHAPEL, GYMNASIUM, SWIMMING-BATH, 
Joiners’ Shop, &c. 
Rey. 8S. I. W. SHILCOCK, M.A., Head-Master. 


OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 


Principals—Miss CONNAM, Mr. and Miss INGHAM, 


The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
Boarders only received. Prospectuses on application. 


QOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
; President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director a G —s 0 Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
_Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and 
Bev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, 
ELTHAM, KENT. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Navy and 
Army Examinations. Recent Honours include Open Classical Schp., Wad- 
ham Coll., Oxford; 9th Assistant Clerkship, R.N.; 7th Assistant Clerkship, 
B.N.; 18th and 29th on the ‘Britannia’ (all first trials); 3 Admissions to 
Sandhurst ; 1st place from Woolwich into R.E., with 4 prizes; Admission to 
Woolwich. NEXT TERM, APRIL 301TH.—Apply to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, 
or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 


OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS.—Mr. CHARLES R. 
LUPTON specially prepares a limited number of Pupils for the Royal 
avy. Individual attention. 
Naval Cadetships, March, 1903.—The following were successful from Mr, 
C. B. Lupton’s, Farnborough Park, 
38rd ccc oo wo. oo BR, De’Ath. 


36th... ao ove ove ove F. Bochmer, 
45th ... ene ooo oe se oon C. Boyle. 
A Special Class of Three or Four Boys will shortly start working for the Jul 
Examinations (both under the New and Old Regulations).—Address, CHARLE: 
B. LUPTON, Farnborough Park, Hants. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION, JULY 4th, 15th, 16th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), three 
or four of £250, six or more of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £12 per 
annum may be awarded to Boys who do well, but fail to obtain a Scholarship. 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A PUBLIC 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL of the highest grade for GIRLS, 
beautifully situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of 
the Council: The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are prepared for 
the Universities. There are several Scholarships attached to the School which 
will be competed for in July next. The Council offer Free Scholarships without 
examination, covering all school fees, except boarding fee, to the Daughters of 
British Officers who have fallen in the South African War.—Prospectus from 
the SECRETARY, Albion Chambers, Bristol. 


Pron cia CHURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL 
Vv. 





























FOR GIRLS.—Visitor: The LORD BISHOP OF TRURO. President: 
. PREBENDARY HEDGELAND. JHead-Mistress: Miss ELEANOR 
HARE. SUMMER TERM COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, April 29th. Miss 
Hare will be at home to parents on 27th and 28th inst., from 3 to 4.30 p.m. 
Boarders received by the Head-Mistress at ‘‘ Bellair.” House enclosed, large 
—_— and tennis court, seven minutes’ walk from the School House. 
xceptionally mild climate.—Particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, 
B. H. QUICK, 10 Penrose Terrace, Penzance, 


RADLEY COURT, MITCHELDEAN, GLOUCESTER- 
SHIRE (late Wellingore Hall).—FARM and COLONIAL SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN. Ages 14-19. Special care with BACKWARD and 
DELICATE BOYS. General School Curriculum, with Handicrafts and much 
Outdoor Work. Also thorough Farm Course for Farm or Colonies. Beautiful 
and bracing situation.—Principal, W. HUNTER GANDY, Int.B.Sc., F.B.G.S, 


BERYSTWYTH, WALES.—CAERLEON HOUSE.— 
High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Principal, MissRHODES. Thorough 
education. Special facilities for Music, Languages, Drawing, Painting, &. 
Pure bracing air. Preparation for Examinations, Health and outdoor 
exercise receive every consideration, 











AGNER HOUSE, HAMPSTEAD.—The SUMMER 

SCHOOL TERM will BEGIN on MAY 4th. Prospectus, &., from 
Miss MARIAN GREEN (formerly Head-Mistress of the High-School, Black- 
burn).—Address, Wagner House, Belsize Grove, Hampstead. 


UITION.—CLERGYMAN, late Principal Freparatory 
a 





MMs). 
(\EURCH EDUCATION CORPORATIO; 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEAC 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS Gin geeba 
Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London T 
Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with 
the Tutors of the Oxford University: Diploma Scheime. Feet “ie bi 
inclusive).—For Pros us an iculars of Scholarshi 
Principal, Miss MACK ENZIE-SMITH. sholarships, apply to thy 





SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured, Ere 
care and comfort for delicate children. Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, 


playing-field. Pupils prepared for the University and other examinati 
ve r limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded roe 
on. 


For Prospectus and terms apply to 
The Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY, 


PLPGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limit 
MAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 


(ate of Girton College, Camisiages Medimval and Mokon te guages 
ate of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medisval and Modern Lan; ‘ 
Fees—Four to Six Guineas a Term. Tripoy), 

BOAEDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Boud (uext dose che tei 

, No. agley Road (next door to th 

Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. @ School). “Hou 

—— TERM Porgy sony ety Bow go -~. 7 

rospectuses, &c., can obtained from the 6 Mr, T. 

GRIFFITHS, 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. tary, Mr, T. GILBERT 


L E N A Lido 8 @ 


NEXT TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, May Ist. Application for entrance 
should be made to the Warden, Rev. A. RB. F. YSLOPF, Trinity College, Glen. 
almond, Perth. The School is divided into Classical and Modern Sides and Army 
Class. There is a Junior School for Boys of 9 to 14, 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on JULY 8th and 9th, 
Several Open Scholarships (from £60 to £20); One Bursary £40 reserved for 
—_ - = y and Navy Officers; Several Scholarships and Exhibitions for 

ons of Clergy. 
Apply for particulars to the WARDEN. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS,—THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY for 
Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &., with no Extra Fee. Large 
recently added, Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13),—Head. 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON, 

A FOUNDER'S SCHOLARSHIP will be COMPETED for in JUNE, 1%, 

he value is such as to reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and tuition to 

£30 a year.—For particulars of the Examination apply to Miss WBAITH, 
Roedean School, Brighton. 


T. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, near TENBURY, 
WORCS.—BOYS thoroughly Prepared for Public Schools. Most heal 
situation; large playing-fields and Fives Courts; separate cubicles, Head 
Master, Rev. W. A. REN WICK, M.A., late Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford, 

—Apply Rev. the WARDEN. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—NEXT 

TERM BEGINS MAY Ist. A New Block, including additional Class 
Rooms and Chemical Laboratory, has recently been opened. Junior House for 
Boys under 12,—For Prospectus and List of Successes, apply to D, E. NORTON, 
M.A., Head-Master. 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 

Messrs. LANGDON-DAVIES and OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS st 

COPTHILL, BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London, 
































ASTBOURNE.—BERESFORD HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistresses—Miss LUCAS and Miss SPEAKMAN 
(formerly Mistresses in the Schools of the G. P. D. 8. Co.) 

The house is situated within ten minutes of the Sea and the Downs, and has 


a fine open en attached, with a walled-in playing-field for tennis, hockey, 
&e., wi ive minutes’ walk, The premises are certified by the Corporation 
Inclusive fees from 9 


Sanitary ey Preparation for Examinations, 
guineas. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 8th, 


ASTBOURNE. —GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 
SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. § advantages 
for Music and Modern Languages. The house is beautifully situated in its own 
grounds, near the sea and downs. Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
roem (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


| | ces — DRESDEN HOUSE — MEADS. 


Principals: Miss POHLER and Miss GODKIN. 
4A High-class Modern School for first-rate Education and General Culture, 
Large playground. Entire charge of Colonial Pupils. 


ASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—High- 
class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Princi The Misses 
TIDMAN (of Girton College). First-class Modern Education. Highest references. 


REPARATION for R. N. EXAMINATION. 


PARENT warmly RECOMMENDS TUTOR, who has successfully prepared 
his son for the R. N. Examination in charming country rectory, with extensive 
grounds and dairy.—Apply, J. D. CARNE, Nash Manor, Glamorganshire. 

















School, RECEIVES BOYS. Preparation Army, Navy, Public Schools, 
&c.; backward and delicate children special attention; highest references; 
home care; country pursuits encouraged ; successful with backward } 
CANTAB, care @f Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


AND B.Sc. (HONS.) LOND., Sisters, with con- 
e e siderable High School experience, are willing to RECEIVE 
O PUPILS to Educate in the house of their father (M.D. and J.P, for the 
County). Situated in a healthy and lovely district (England, 8.W.), where, 
two only being taken, every care and supervision would be exercised ; 
hockey, boating, &c.—Apply, “ GRADUATES,” 46 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 








AVENTRY.—GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS— 

Sound Education at moderate cost; very healthy situation and climate. 
—For iculars of Fees, House, Scholarships, &c., apply to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS, ——t Crewe’s Hostel, Daventry. Examination for House 
Scholarships, June 10th, 


UNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.D.S.0.— 
Illustrated Prospectus and Terms of Licensed Boarding-house may be 
had from the HEAD-MISTRESS, High School, Camden Park. 








ONDON: 75 LADBROKE GROVE, KENSINGTON 
PARK.—Principal: Miss MEARES. School for the Daughters of 


| ee od SCHOOL for Boys between 6 and 15} 
years. Individual tuition for Public Schools or Navy. ing situation. 
Large grounds, gymnasium, &c. Physical culture under direction of Conn. 





Jeutl . Superior Education, fully adapted to modern uirements, 
Eccident Parisian and German Governesses ; visiting Masters and ‘Mistresses. 


Head-Mistress B.A. London, Large gardens; tennis and hockey. 


Fees from 90 guineas.—Prospectus, with list of referees and of parents of 
pupils, from R, F, WINCH, M.A., Rugby House, Bexley, Kent. 
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TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED, 
Charming country, bracing climate, 600 ft. above sea, within twenty miles of 
Loni i dForeign Mistresses. 
aby —— and physical training, combined with the advantages of 
a cultured and refined home. 


PrincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 


HISTORICAL HONOURS, CAMBRIDGE, 
SCHOOL REOPENS MAY 13th. 


ee 
MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
S Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 
* reachers. RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a 
INING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right 
4 and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, 
Hon, and jleee. ‘Terms: Boarding House 60 gs. a year.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 12ru. 


pine cba 
RANCH, GERMANY, BELGIUM, 
SWITZERLAND.—Parents and Guardians may obtain free of charge, a 
selection of Prospectuses of thoroughly reliable BOYS and GIRLS Schools on 
the Continent, by sending a detailed statement of their requirements to J. & J. 
Paton, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, E.C, 


aliens arma 
RANCE. — Mile. GUILLEMIN RECEIVES in her 


Villa at Brunoy (27 minutes from Paris and near the Forest of Senart) a 
FEW GIRLS of good family wishing to finish their education abroad. Best 
English references.—For details from Mile. GUILLEMIN, Villa des Pivoines, 
Brunoy, near Paris, or from R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 


ARIS.—20 RUE DES ECOLES, corner Bd, St. Germain. 

—COMFORTABLE FRENCH HOME, close to the Universities, Sor- 

bonne, &c. (free lectures), offered by the Widow of Pasteur LALOT for those 
wishing to acquire French rapidly ; French lessons given. 


Batncrivesarey' os healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 





for 

















RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETEtheir 
UCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann.; Term commences with entranceof 
Pupil; Personal Refs, Prospectus onapplication.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 


ERMANY—BALLENSTEDT AM HARZ.—Very 
healthy situation. VILLA JOSEPHA HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Comfortable family life, A limited number of Girls received to complete 
their education, German, French, English, Music, Drawing, Painting, courses 
of lessons on Cookery, Plain and Art Needlework, Dressmaking, &c.—For 
Prospectus apply to the Principal, Fraulein PICK. 


RESDEN.—HOME on ENGLISH PRINCIPLES.— 


Miss EDITH GAMBLI, assisted by proficient Teachers, receives a 








OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
For Land-owners, Land Agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending 
Colonists, &c. 
For Prospectus a By to the PRINCIPAL. 
SESSION BEGL TUESDAY, May 26th. 


UDOR H Ady th SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S8.E. 
Founded in 1850 by Dr. and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education, Professors H. G. Seger, F.B.S., J 
Cuurton Cotuns, M.A., H. E. Matpey, M.A., W. Riepmany, M.A., G@ 
Gaxcia, B.C.M., E. Prapgav (Paris Ce P. Storvine (Leipsic), 
A. P. Huavuenet, Terrick WiLuuaMs, C. Jerram, M.A,, Large Resident 
Staff of highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses, Cricket, hockey, 
tennis, riding, swimming, oe Grounds over 4 acres. Large gymnasium. 
Special attention to health. tron, trained nurse. Prospectus on application. 


HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon.; Vice-Mistress and History Tutor, Miss 
NOAKES, Som. Coll, Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and for the 
higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. Bracing 
situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville College; the 
Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of Home 
Students, Oxford; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford; Mr. A. L. Smith, Fellow of 
Balliol College; Mr. E. Armstrong, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford; the 
Lady Laura Bidding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman. 


T. OLAVE'S & ST. SAVIOUR’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
FOUNDATION 


BOYS’ SCHOOL, TOOLEY STREET, S.E.—Head-Master: W. G. BUSH- 
BROOKE, Esq., M.L. Entrance Examination April 29th, 1903. TERM 
COMMENCES APRIL 30th. 

GIRLS’ SCHOOL, NEW KENT ROAD, S.E.—Head-Mistress: Miss M. 
G. FRODSHAM, B.A. Entrance Examination April 27th, 1903. TERM 
COMMENCES APRIL 28th. 

Forms of Ca age and particulars may be obtained from the CLERK to 
the GOVERNORS, St. Olave’s Grammar School, Tooley Street, S.E. 


OUNT VIEW.—Home School for Girls, 84 Fitzjohn’s 
Avenue, Hampstead, N.W.—The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on 
MONDAY, May 4th. References kindly allowed to Bishop Hamilton es 
Mrs. E. J. Donaldson, and others.—For Prospectus, apply to Miss M. H. 
DOWNES, B.A. (London). 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
culars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 























limited number of young Girls desirous of finishing their education. Languages 
a special feature. Music, Art, ag Bed to Miss GAMBLE, Lindeng 2, 
Dresden. Miss Gamble will be in London in July. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI. 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 
FIFTEEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, at least, of value ranging between £80 and 
£20 per annum, will be awarded ; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £35 per annum, 
for Sons of Old Cheltonians only; also FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, confined to 
Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations; also several HOUSE EXHIBI- 
TIONS of £20 per annum or more; and ONE SPECIAL EXHIBITION of £60 
r annum, for Sons of Officers of the Navy or Army who lost their lives in the 
uth African War. Senior Candidates must be under 15, and Junior Candidates 
under 14, on May 1st.—Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham, 


LIFTON, GLOS.—ST. HELENS. — Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College, Camb.) and Miss PUTTER. A limited 
number of Girls received to Board and Educate. Situated in higbest and 
healthiest position, Extensive grounds. Cricket, tennis and hockey, Bad- 
minton, cycling, riding, swimming; outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. 
Special attention paid to Music, Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons on 
Cookery, Art Needlework, Woodcarving, &c., are given.—Illustrated Prospectus 
and References on application. 


INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON, Staff of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS, The SUMMER TERM COMMENCES TUESDAY, May 5th, 1903. 


ARTMOOR. — BOVEY TRACEY GRAMMAR 

SCHOOL. Head-Master: Rev. R. WELLINGTON MENNEER, M.A, 

On high ground near Hey Tor. Preparation for Army and Navy, Matriculation, 
Oxford Local. Terms moderate—Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 

for COMPETITION in July. One Scholarship and one Exhibition will be 

offered in the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Class.—Apply to 
the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


R. §. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 

Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 

and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 

and ASSISTAN en and careful attention will be given 

to inquiries and applications made to . S. A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

88 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON, 

Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools. Kindergarten and Transition 

Class for children under eight. Cricket and drilling. Reference to Parents 
and Head-Masters, 


TAMMERING.—Select School for the Treatment and 

Education of Young Sufferers, conducted by Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, 

« SELF-CURED STAMMERER of thirty years’ experience, Adults also 

received, Mr. Grierson’s Booklet on ‘ Stammering,” post-free, 1s.—Address, 
Staverton,” Bedford; und 10 Bentinck Street, London, W. 
































OLKESTONE.— BAYHAM HOUSE, GRIMSTON 

AVENUE.—Home School for Girls.—Principal, Miss BURGES, Scholar 

of Newnham College, Cambridge. Fine — osition ; modern detached house, 

Special attention to health and physical development. References: Miss Helen 

Gladstone; Mrs. Walter Ward; the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge ; the Judge of the Arches Court, Sir A. Charles, Sevenoaks. 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 
Girls? English, Continental ?—Mrs. HOOPER, 13 Regent St., London,sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments. 


OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea.—The Rev. 

W. E. BOLLAND a years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 

FEW PUPILS preparing for the University and other Examinations. Very 

healthy climate; golf links, Highest references given and required. One 

vacancy.—For ee address, Embleton Vicarage, Christon Bank, 
Northumberland. 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.—Patrons: Sir 

William BR, Anson, Bart., M.P., D.C.L., the Bishop of Durham, Mrs. 

Henry Sidgwick, &&. NEXT TERM BEGINS on MAY Ist.—For information 
apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teach 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS. — An 

EXAMINATION will be HELD at the School on MAY 28th and 29th, 

1903, for NINE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in Classics, Mathematics, or Natural 

Science ; six (Junior Platt) of £30, and three (House) of £20, all tenable for three 

years, and open to ~— under 15 on May Ist.—Iurther particulars may be 
obtained from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 


OWNLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, RAMSGATE.— 
Principals, Misses MOLE, BARNES, and FOWLER. Good modem 
education and careful training. Resident French and German Mistresses. 
Pupils successfully prepared for Oxford Local, Associated Board, and other 
Exams. Mod. fees. Large house and garden. Sanitation certificated. Tennis, 
hockey, bicycling, sea-bathing. Special arrangements for delicate children. 


T. CUTHBERT’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, SOUTH- 

BOURNE-ON-SiA, HANTS.—Two Houses, Senior and Junior. Bracing 

air; sunny climate; ten acres of grounds; playing-field ; Medical Gymnastic 

Mistress; special attention to Languagesand Music. SUMMER TERM WILL 

BEGIN MAY 6ru.—Principals, Miss WILLIAMSON and Miss ROBERTS 
(late Princess Helena College). 


NIEVEHRSITY OF BURHAS. 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
a ply to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hat ield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students, 


NIr¥ SRS. TY OF DUBEAZA YM. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
es — Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
urham., 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£50, 
£30, £20) will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in JULY, 163. 
Examination in London and at Felsted begins July 14th. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Boys may be admitted from 9 years of age, 
to pass into Senior School at 13. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 4th.— 
Apply, Rev, HEADMASTER, Felsted, Essex. 
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Bettse HOM@OPATHIC ASSOCIATION. 


4 SERIES OF LECTURES 
ON THE 
SCIENCE AND ART OF HOM@OPATHY 


will be delivered on each FRIDAY in MAY (excepting May 29th) at the 
MARLBOROUGH ROOM, The Polytechnic, 809 Regent Street, W., 
at 5 o’clock p.m, 


The Lecturer for May will be Dr. J. H. CLARKE, one of the Consulting 
Physicians to the London Homeopathic Hospital. 


Members of the Medical Profession and Senior Medical Students are invited 
to these Lectures, 


RESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, E.C. 
Four LECTURES on “GRAPHIC STATICS” will be delivered on 
‘Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, April 28th—May Ist, at 6 p.m., 
by W. H. Wagstatfe, Esq., M.A. (Gresham Professor of Geomeiey). The 
Lectures are FREE. 


ELIGION OF COMMON-SENSE.—THEISM is a 
reasonable Faith in a God who Loves all Mankind without credulity or 
superstition, and based on Facts which are never in dispute.—Literature sent 
gratis and post-free on application to the SECRETARY of the POSTAL 
MISSION, THEISTIC URCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W., where 
SERVICES ARE HELD ON SUNDAYS at 11 and 7. 


ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1902. 
—An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. Particulars and 
Views of the Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 720 pages, red cloth, post-free, 
ls. 6d.—J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If statement of 
requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses of good class schools will be 
sent free of charge. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
,R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


OCKROACHES & BLACKBEETLES ABSOLUTELY 
CLEARED WITH UNION PASTE.—In 1896 Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S., 
Sheffield Museum, exterminated everwhelming plague ef them from Sheffield 
Workhouse, and this Paste has since been used everywhere with unfailing 
success. Innumerable testimonials and press commendations. Tins 1/3, 2/3, 
4/6, post-free, from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS ted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


PPENDICITIS.—The GENERAL ACCIDENT COM- 
PANY’S Personal Accident Policy coversa weekly allowance of £6 for 
disablement caused by appendicitis without extra charge. Claims paid, over 
Half a rae Sterling.—Address, General Buildings, Perth, and 115 Cannon 
Street, E.C. 


AKER is best Bookseller in Birmingham—Bazaar, 
Exchange and Mart.—BOOKS WANTED, cash or exchange, 25s. each 
offered. The Snob, 1829; Thackeray, Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., or cloth, 
1848; Ti Second Funeral of Napoleon, 1841; Swinburne’s Atalanta, 
white cloth, 1865; Borrow'’s Wild Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Bradley’s Ethical 
Studies, 1876; Shelley's Works by Forman, 8 vols., 1880; Rosamund Gray, 
1798; Decameron, Villon Society, 3 vols., 1886; Omar Khayyam, paper 
covers,'1859; Muther’s History Painting, 3 vols.; Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 
; Last Essays of Elia, 1833; Lang’s Ballads, 1872; King and Queen of 
Hearts, any edition before 1820; Keats’ Works by Forman, 4 vols.; Jowett’s 
Plato, 5 vols., 1875; Jesse’s George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Jerrold’s Men of 
Character, 3 vols., 1838; Tom Brown at Oxford, 3 vols., 1861; Hamerton's 
Etchings and Etchers, 1868 or 1880; Gardiner’s Mistory, 2 vols., 1863; Freer’s 
Last Secnta. 2 vols., 1863; Shelley's Poetical Pieces, 1823,—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. Each Work OFFERED.—Handley 
Cross, cloth or monthly Nos., 1854; Freeman’s Historical Geography, 
2 vols. ; Tom Brown's Schooldays, Ist edit., 1857 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892; 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam, Ist edit., 1850; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; 
Hewlett’s Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; Henley’s Montaigne, 3 vols., 1892; 
Apullius, 1893, Tudor Translations; Symonds's Italian Lit., 2 vols., 1881; 
Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook’s Foxhunting, 1826; Woman of No Im- 
portance; Lady Windermere’s Fan; Yule’s Marco Polo, 2 vols.; Burke's 
Armoury Extinct Peerage, 1883; Shirley's Deer Parks, 1867; Desperate 
Remedies, $ vols., 1871; Jackson’s ola Paris, 2vols., 1878; Jesse’s Richard III., 
1862; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Singer’s Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; Lorna 
Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Jane Eyre, 3 vels., 1847; Poems, Chiefly Se 1830; 
Poems by Two Brothers, 1827. 100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED. B 
the largest and most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants.—BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. Each WoRK OFFERED.— 
Borrow’s Wild Wales, 1862; Bradley’s Ethical Studies; Gardiner’s 
History, 1863; Sketches by Boz, 1836, 1837, or 1839; Helps’ Spanish Conquest; 
Lad Windermere's Fan; Woman of No Importance; Slens; Gardiner’s 
Civil War; Greville Memoirs; Clara Vaughan, 1864; Lorna Doone, 1869; 
Gamonia; Dr. Syntax'’s Tours or Life of Napoleon, before 1821; Liibke’s 
History of Sculpture; Life of Mytton, 1835, 1837, or 1851; Forlong's Rivers of 
Life; Decameron, 3 vols., 1886, or 2 vols., 1893; Inman’s Ancient Faiths; 
Guest’s Mabinogion; John Inglesant, 1880; Rawlinson’s Oriental Monarchy ; 



































Harry Richmond, 1871; Delany’s Autobiography; Crowe’s Painting; Poems 
by Melanter, 1854; Tennyson, 1830, 1833, or 1862; Locker, 1868; ldsby 
Legends, 1840-7; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Watson’s History Halifax. Highest 


rices given for Sporting Books, Old Poetry, Plays, Books with Coloured 
Plates, Autograph Presentation Copies, &c. Libraries, collections, and single 
volumes purchased.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 


bs WANTED (Old and New). Any Quantity for Cash. 
25s. Each Offered for In Memoriam, Ist edit., 1850; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 
1847 ; Handley Cross, 1854; Gamonia, 1837; Hissey’s Drive Through England, 
1885; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869. ‘Rare books supplied. Catalogues free.— 
MOLLAND BOOK COMPANY, 35 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


J yet BARGAINS. —SPECIAL MARCH 
SUPPLEMENTAL LIST OF PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. All 
greatly reduced in price. Works in nearly all branches ef Literature. Also 
Catalogue of New Books at Discount prices, Free on application—H. J. 
GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 


OOKS BOUGHT (Oldand New). Any Quantity for Cash. 
25s. EACH OFFERED for Freeman’s Hist. Geog., 2 vols.; Jesse’s 











Richard IIT., 1862; Alice in Wonderland, 1866; Nimrod’s Northern Tour, 1838; 
Cooke's Algae, 2 vois.; Marco Polo, 1875; Pater’s Renaissance, 1873. Rare Books 
supplied, Catalogue tree—-HOLLAND HOUSE BOOKSTORES, Birmingham, 





RIENT-PACIFIC LINE | 
O hol i UEASURE CRUISE 


: by S 8 
‘ Orient,’ 5,361 tons register, 7500 horse-power ; 
‘Cuzco,’ 3,918 tons register, 4,000 horse-power 3; 
Ophir,’ 6,814 tons nese horse-power ; 


m 
To the FIORDS of SOUTHERN NORW 
June 11th to July Ist. _ 
To the FIORDS of NORWAY and NORTH CAPE 
(for Midnight Sun), 
IORDS of NORWAY, NORTH ear’ 
To the FIORDS o' ’ APE, and SPT 
(for Midnight Sun, Great Polar Ice Pack, ween 
EN STOCKHOLM GT. PET 
To COPENHAGEN, , . TERSB 
‘ CANAL, & URG, BALTIC 


July Bist to August 28th. 
F. GREEN and CO. pons Office—Fenchurch 








Managers | ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO. venue. 

For passage, apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London EC. 
or to the West End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. ~— 
apse 2: 2, eae 

OOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
THREE WEEKS’ HOLIDAY TOUR IN WESTERN EUROPE 
for £12, 


Including Hotel Expenses at Cintra (near Lisbon), 
Steamers remain a day or two at Havre, Oporto, Lisbon, and Passengers 
have a splendid opportunity of seeing Places of Interest in the Vicinity, 
Tickets are available from London or Liverpool. Steamers have First-clagy 
Passenger Accommodation; carry a Surgeon. 
Apply, The BOOTH STEAMSHIP COY., Ltd., 30 James Street, Liverpool, 


ETS 
USTRALIA, JAPAN, CHINA, or AROUND THR 
WORLD via VANCOUVER. 
Fast, luxurious route from Europe through some of the world’s grandest 
scerery.—For Tickets or Free Books apply, Passenger Dept., CANAD) 
PACIFIC RAILWAY, 67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur Street, 8,W, 


PLAYER'S ag 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS 
ITS OWN MERITS, 











ON 


combination. Sold in Two Strengths- 


A delightful 


of ow “Navy Cut” and | “AO and MEGWE ae 
“Medium Navy Cut” with | 5d, ana 41d. 
| per ounce respectively, 


rare Eastern Tobaccos . . | 








THE KINGS WEIGH HOUSE CHURCH, 


DUKE STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 





Preacher To-morrow, 


The Rev. JOHN HUNTER, D.D. 





11.0. THE RELIGION OF CHRIST—HIS TEACHING CONCERNING 
THE LAST THINGS: (2) HIS SECOND COMING, 


7.0. DANTE ON THE COWARD NEUTRALS, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £47,000,000. 
SIDMOUTH.—KNOWLE HOTEL 


Magnificently Furnished and Electric Light Throughout. 

Every Modern Comfort and Convenience. All Rooms Overlook Sea, 8. & S.We 

Pleasure Grounds of 20 acres. Golf and Tennis, Grand Views, 
Moderate Tariff and Excellent Cuisine. 

















Manacrress—Miss WATSON, late of the Majestic Hotel, Harrogate. 


GLIDEAWAY PENS (Registered). 
PERRY & CO.’S LATEST PRODUCTION. 
Sample Box 18 pens assorted, five patterns, 6d. 
The SPHERE says: ‘ Having used one on trial I was simply compelled 
to dash off this catch: 
SUPPOSE jou want to ride away at sixty words a minute, 
You've just to use a ‘ Glideaway,’ Marconi isn't in it.” 
Samples of other peus, 18 varieties, 3d. per box. Fine, Medium, or Broad Points. 
Of all Stationers. 








Makers: PERRY & CO., Ltd., Old Bailey, London. 
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eminem 
pO ALL YOUR WRITING WITH A 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Have it Handy in your pocket, in order to make 
Signatures comfortably. 





Prices, 10/6, 16/6, 25/-, up to £20, 


post-free, 





It’s better to spend half-a-guinea well than half-a-crown on an 
experiment, 


Make the “SWAN” your Right-Hand Man, 
IT IS GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION. 


A GOOD BARGAIN is when you get your money’s worth 
and more. 


You gt a SPLENDID BARGAIN in the 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


TO BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS, 





Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application. 
You need only send Steel Pen and Handwriting when ordering. 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 
93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W., LONDON. 


8 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 
Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de l’Opera, PARIS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post free on 
application. 


MUDIE’S BOOKSELLING DEPT. 


All the Best Modern Books from the Library are offered for 
Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices, a few months 
after publication. Wists free on application. Scarce and 
out-of-print Books sought for and reported upon free of 
charge. Old Book-bindings carefully repaired or restored. 
Special attention given to Books of Value. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


80-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
4 Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purch Sp number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicops and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


MEMORIES OF “BOZ.” 


By PERCY FITZGERALD. 
To-day’s issue of “'T.P.’s WEEKLY” will contain some interesting personal 
Teminiscences of Charles Dickens by Percy Fitzgerald, one of the oldest 
surviving friends of this great novelist. 


Of all Newsagents. 


Id, T.P’s WEEKLY. 1d. 


Ready Shortly, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
ond Issue, with Early Portrait of Gregorovius. 
ATIAN SUMMERS and an EXCURSION in UMBRIA. 
By FERDINAND GREGOROVIUS. 
J Translated by DOROTHEA ROBERTS. 
UNIOR ARMY and NAVY STORES, York House, Regent Street, and may 
be obtained through SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and CO., Limited, 














OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTION- 


ARY. A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles, founded 
mainly on the Materials Collected by the Philological Society. Edited by 
Dr. James A, H, Murray. Double Section, ONO. TICAL to 
OUTING, 5s, ; 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF JOHN 


LYLY. Now for the first time Collected, and Edited from the Earliest 
ene; with Life, Bibliograph , Essays, Notes, and Index. By RB. 

ARWICK Bonn, M.A. With 3 Co otypes, and 11 Facsimile Title-pages. 
3 vols. 8vo, cloth, 42s. net. 


Spectater.—‘' The text, which is obviously the result of enormous labour, 
appears to be judiciously handled, and places students under a debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Bond....... No attempt at an annotated edition of Zuphues has 
been previously adventured, while the only edition of the plays hitherto 
available has for some time past been felt to be rather a disgrace to English 
scholarship,” 


THE ARAB CONQUEST OF EGYPT, 


AND THE LAST THIRTY YEARS OF THE ROMAN DOMINION. 
. — J. Butter, D.Litt., F.S.A. With Maps and Plans, 8vo, cloth, 
is. net, 


Times.—*' Mr, Butler has accumulated practically all that there is to know 
on the subject, and his notes and appendices teem with valuable data.......Add 
to this that the book is clearly and often eloquently written, yet always ina 
sober, scholarly manner, and that it abounds in bibliographical references, and 
it will be evident that we have a rare acquisition which many will study with 
interest, and all historians will prize.” 


A HISTORY OF AGRICULTURE AND 


PRICES IN ENGLAND, from the Year after the Oxford Parliament (1259) 
to the Commencement of the Continental War (1793). Compiled entirely 
from Original and Contemporaneous Records. By James E. THoroLp 
Roegrs. Vol. VII, 1703-1793. In Two Parts, completing the Work. Edited 
with Sundry Additions by one of his Sons, Artruur G. L. Rogers, 8vo, 
cloth, 50s, 
Standard.—" Mr. Rogers’s tables of prices; however, are not interesting 
exclusively on economic grounds.......It is easy, from the few materials here 
given, to put together a picture of the life at an old English mansion.” 


THE MUSIC OF THE SEVEN- 


TEENTH CENTURY. By Sir C. Husert H. Parry. Vol. III of the 
Oxford History of Music. 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 

Pilot.—“ Sir Hubert Parry’s volume is certainly one which no future historian 
can afford to neglect. The author's wide reading, his minute knowledge of the 
technicalities of music, his power of presenting his ideas in terse and familiar 
language, all give to his history of the music of the seventeenth century 
a character of its own......To many the accounts given by Sir Hubert Parry of 
the experiments of these pioneers of opera and oratorio, and the extracts he 
gives from their works, reveal an entirely new musical world,” 


THE AGE OF BACH AND HANDEL. 


By J. A. Futier-Martianp, M.A, VoL IV of the Oxford History of Music, 
8vo, cloth, 15s. net, 

Musical Times.—“ The epoch-making period covered by the lives of Bach 
and Handel could not have fallen into more able hands than those of Mr. 
Fuller-Maitland...... After such giants lesser men are dwarfed ; but the object 
of history is to put on record all those who have helped to make it, i 
Mr, Maitland has done with a completeness worthy of all praise.” 


NOTES ON THE HEBREW TEXT 


OF THE BOOKS OF KINGS. With an Introduction and Appendix by 
the Rev. C. F. Burner, M.A. 8vo, cloth, 14s, net. 
Scotsman,.—" It deserves a welcome from all close students of the text of the 
Old Testament, and adds substantially to the number of authoritative books 
in English upon which the higher criticism of the Bible rests.” 


THE PART OF RHEIMS IN THE 


MAKING OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. By Jamxs G. Carterton, D.D, 
8vo, cloth, 9s. 6d. net. 

Manchester Guardian.—" The interest of Dr. Carleton’s investigation is 
necessarily restricted, but he has pursued it with extraordinary industry, with 
the result that he has written an eatirely new chapter in the history of the 
English Bible.” 





























ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 
THE FIRESIDE DICKENS. A New 


and Complete Edition of the Works of CHARLES DICKENS. With 
nearly 700 Illustrations by Cruikshank, ‘* Phiz,” &c. In 22 vols. crown 8vc. 
Each volume can be obtained separately. 


Just Published. 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 39 Illustrations. 
net; leather, 3s, 6d. net. 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 


Cloth, 2s, net; leather, 3s. 6d, net, 


AMERICAN NOTES. Illustrations. PICTURES 
FROM ITALY. 3Iillustrations. Cloth, ls. 6d. net; leather, 3s. net. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ This is the ideal Dickens for those who wish to com- 
bine cheapness and good taste,” 


Cloth, 2s. 


75 Illustrations. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN COBNEB. 
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SMITH, ELDER AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


A GUIDE TO THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGR#PHY. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—In One Volume of 1,464 pages, royal 8vo, 25s, net, in cloth ; 
or 82s. net, in half-morocco. 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY INDEX AND EPITOME. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


This volume is intended to form a summary guide to the vast and varied content 
of the Dictionary and its Supplement. Every name about which substantive biographic 
information is given in the sixty-three volumes of the Dictionary or in the three Supple- 
mentary Volumes, finds mention here in due alphabetical order. An Epitome is given 
of the leading facts and dates that have been already recorded at length in the pages of 
the original work, and there is added a precise reference to the volume and page where 
the full article appears. 

The separate articles which it supplies amount to 30,378; the cross references 
number 3,474. 

STANDARD.—“‘ The appeal of the INDEX AND EPITOME is two-fold. Those who are 
fortunate enough to possess the ‘Dietionary of National Biography’ will find this con- 
venient clue of the utmost service. There are, however, thousands of homes where 
questions of expenditure and shelf-room block the admission of a large and necessarily 
costly series of books, and it is certain that in such cases this volume will find an 
immediate welcome.” 

TIMES.—‘* This newly-published INDEX AND EPITOME may seem a mere trifle com- 
pared to the rest, but is, in fact, a remarkable piece of work......As far as we have been 
able to test it this design has been so admirably carried out as to give the work a real 
value and importance of its own.” 

*,* Prospectus post-free on application, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOVE AND HONOUR” 


ON APRIL 271x.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GEORGE GORING’S DAUGHTERS. 


By M. E. CARR, Author of “Love and Honour.” 











NEW NOVEL BY E. W. HORNUNG, 
ON APRIL 301ru.—With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. 


NO HERO. By E. W. Hornunea, Author of “A Bride 


from the Bush,” ‘‘ The Amateur Cracksman,” ‘‘ Peccavi,” &. 
The story of an officer, invalided home from the War, who is asked by a lady friend to rescue her son 
from the toils of a supposed adventuress at Zermatt. The officer relates how he effected his delicate 
commission, and the unexpected dénotiment. 


THE NEW NATION. A Sketch of the Social, Political, 


and Economic Conditions and Prospects of the Australian Commonwealth. B PERCY F. 
BOWLAND, late Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford, &c, Large crown 8vo, 7s.6d. [On April 30th, 


ROVING HEARTS. 


By K. & HESKETH PRICHARD, 
AUTHORS OF “A MODERN meee ” “KARADAC; COUNT OF GERSAY,” “TAMMER’S 
” &. Crown 8v0, 6s. 
PP parka al These stories Wis. tt 00 attention by their dramatic concentration and their 
vid in retation of some of the most notable characteristics of the British race, 
DAILY XPRESS.—* Boving Hearts’ shows a great advance on anything K. and H. Prichard have 
previously written...... Mr. Prichard and his mother may be warmly congratulated on the brilliant 
analysis of character and the powers of description which mg present to us.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘The reader will not have ar before he is aware of a very distinct 
originality as well as of an excellence of workmanship w. - need fear few rivals, however distinguished 


in any particular line.” 
SKETCH.—“ The style of these short stories, the meat of telling, and the subject matter are so 
readable. 


delightfully varied that this collection is especially 
SCOTSMAN. —“ The tales are all short, striking, and cleverly intense.” 


CROWBOROUGH BEACON. By Horace @G. 
HUTCHINSON, Author of “Little Lady Mary,” ‘A Friend of Nelson,” &. Crown 8vo, 68. 
*,* The scene is laid in Sussex at the time of the Napoleonic wars, and for its machinery the story 
utilises the a an forces which moved the South Coast at that period—religious revivalism and the 
contraband trad: 


CORNELIUS. = Second Impression nearly exhausted. 
By Mrs. DE LA PASTURE, Author of ‘Deborah of Tod's,” ‘‘ Adam Grigson,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SPECTATOR.—“‘ Cornelius’ is the kind of book to which one settles down, after the experience of a 
few pages, with the conviction of a pleasant time to come, A book which makes one feel sorry, as we 
near the end, to see how little remains.” 


THE BONNET CONSPIRATORS. By Vioter A. 


SIMPSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
ATHENZUM.—“ A very hp readable story; nothing hangs fire from first to last......We have not 
seen of late any novel of this class which contained so many original and withal pleasant characters, or 
suggested so strongly a dramatic instinct and imaginative power.” 


THE TRIUMPH OF COUNT OSTERMANN. 


By GRAHAM HOPE, Author of “A Cardinal and his Conscience” and ‘‘ My Lord Winchenden.” 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SPECTATOR.—“A pleasant and graceful romance...... The terse simplicity of the author’ s style 
materially enhances the pleasure to be gained from the perusal of this interesting romance, 





THE CORNHILL MAGAZIy: 


For MAY. PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
Contents, 
BARLASCH OF T 
. By Henry mm, nel Chaps, 1, 
EAN FARRAR \e 

pay LAS HEAD-MASTER, By his 04 
REJECTED ADDARSSES. By Viscount 
Pee Gas. IN THE "PROFESSIONS, mt 
THE _UNPOPULARITY 

By Major W. P. Ng a PAGET, 
a, VON LIEBIG. By W. A, SuEnsroyp, 


FROM ‘ CONVENT GARDEN. By M. 8. 

Bin -ReSeInG AND BIRD-NESTERS, By AL 

‘ BRITAWNIA BE TE oN BOARD EMS, 

THE MUDALIYAR’S CASE. By Aynz, 

*.* Ready at all | sw pal a Newsagents’ oq 
London: . ot. weg By and CO, 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BIRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGs, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 


° DEPOSIT ACCOUN 
24 a repayable on je 24 ! 








The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with ‘ 
lars, post-free, » with fall particy 


C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director 


JOSEPH GILLOTTs _ 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, hall 


R. ANDERSON & CO, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.w,, 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices, nag terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
ufacturers, &c., on application. 














SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 
en PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
PAZO.ccccccee ccccccccccccccccsSl0 10 0 
Halt. “Page ....0 ooo 0 
Quarter-Page ... ° 6 
Narrow Column .,..essccsceee 310 0 
Half-Column .......secsesseeee 115 0 
Quarter-Column cocccccccescce O17. 6 
CoMPANIES. 

Outside Page .......+6. o0-£1414 0 
Inside Page ...scscocssecseeee 1213 0 


Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (half. 
width), 5s,; and 1s. per line for every additional ling 
(containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one;third width of page, 7. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s, per inch. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s, per inch. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch, 


Displayed Advertisements according to space 
Terms: net. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








PAYABLE IN ADVANOR 





Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quan 
partof the United King- yearly. terly 
GO: cc ce ce co vo ML 86... 0148... 089 
nets postage to any 

the Australasian 
SE America, 
France, Germany, India, 
China,& wg ow oe ©6118 6. 016 8,, 0828 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
‘* SPECTATOR ” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Book 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 








Lendon: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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FREE CHURCHES. 


Pb. al 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 





OF THE 


BY 


“THE ART OF FRESHNESS. 

A SERIES REMARKABLE FOR 

GOOD WORK AND ORIGINALITY.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

DUCKWORTH’S GREENBACK LIBRARY. 
PAPER, 1s. 64. NET; CLOTH, 2s, NET. 
ROSSLYN’S RAID. By Brarrice H. Banmsy. 
** Well-written tales. The writer catches the air and feeling of her scene.” 
—Daily News, 


SUCCESS. By R. B. Cunnincuame Granam. 


** This author stands out from among his fellows, since Stevenson 

the embodiment of one thing in literature...... that rare thing, en Cee 

of pleasing whimsicality, of literary distinction, of quaint, ironical philosophy.” 
—Athenzu 


mm. 
BUSH STUDIES. By Barsara Baynton. 


“* Worth a dozen books by more familiar and accepted writers on Australia.” 




















—Daily Mail. 
C. SILVESTER HORNE, M.A. “Has a quality surpassed by nothing we have had from Australia vecent 
years.”—Ladies’ Field, 
: " “*A handsome volume of PUBLISHED TO-DAY 
“4 vigorous and interes’ $8 Full-page 450 pages, full of inspiration P 

ing book by an enthusinette and <asniananment 

Rrra ta Pras | yastratins ement CHURCH DISCIPLINE. 
equality.”—Times. including “A very remarkable By JOSEPH McCABE. 

“Mr. Horne tells the story Portenite of book.”—Norfolk News. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 

we ee " » “A magnificent vindica- 

Page oe fire at a deed a many of the ten, of ee art anal Non- ‘a A STRIKING AND SUCCESSFUL NOVEL. 

usual horrible- conformity en in our 

aon ant pours his, words leading English oe, and develop- CRO PPI ES Li E DOWN oa 

out boiling.”—Daily News. MEN and ment.”—Weekly Press, A Tale of 98. By WILLIAM BUCKLEY. 6s. 

«Fall of episodes of ab- “A high place must be **The descriptions are vivid and the dialogue is brilliant.” 
sorbing interest.” WOMEN —— ha ti i ee —Scotsman, 

Se of FREE Free Churches.” » | +‘ The book cannot fail to make a deep impression upon all who 
“Jnstructive in its re —Dundee Advertiser. open it.”—Manchester Guardian. 
tion of the outstand- HUBCH ‘ 
tng facta in along and inter- c ee a ‘It treats of a period in which the worst human passions raged 
esting tract of events.” HISTORY. | neglected by Free Church- unchecked, and it deals with them in a spirit of relentless candour. 
. 99. y 
—Scotsman. men.”—Christian Endeavour | Mr. Buckley has great gifts.”—Spectator. 

“The story of an uncon- ce Times. 

uerable spirit ———- “No ‘iia The Author of **THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH” is ‘‘at this moment 
t ti ee rarel. ® | Printed on honey b. = tis aoe te our leading novelist of modern manners.” 
ideal. 9 

“ee Art Paper ee —— Every one is reading her Latest Book, 

“The battle and breeze - —Eastern ily Press. 

ir in hi es.” —Sunday 
erhool Chronicle. Cr. 8vo, cloth, ‘We have no hesitation REFLECTIONS OF AMBROSINE. 

aoe eatin in ees this as a great By ELINOR GLYN. 6s. With Coloured Frontispiece, : 

“The took wvee ire. * gilt top, 6s. =, “ Spirit, verve, and good humour. Unaffectedly ome pa 











JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 & 14 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta Street, W.C. 











IN THE PRESS. 


TO BE ISSUED IMMEDIATELY. 


DOROTHY OSBORNE’S LETTERS 
TO SIR WM. TEMPLE. 


Edited by E. A. PARRY. 


REVISED REPRINT OF THE ORIGINAL COPYRIGHT 


Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


This Edition will contain for the first time a reprint of 


EDITION. 


NEW BOOK ON VERSE STRUCTURE, 


STUDY OF METRE. 


By T. S. OMOND. 


A 


Crown 8vo, buckram, 5s, 


“ Mr. Omond’s sense of metre seems to me very delicate, just, and sane.” 
—Wm. ArcHeRr, in the Moryova Leapsr, 


“This volume contains a very judicious and sensible treatment of a 
problem too often mishandled by prejudiced pedants."—GiLascow HERALD. 


London : Grant Richards, 48 Leicester Square. 








J. W. ARROWSMITH, BRISTOL. 


AN IMMEDIATE SUCCESS IN GREAT BRITAIN, THE COLONIES, 
AND THE UNITED STATES. 





Price 6s. 


RED-HEADED GILL. 


By RYE OWEN. 





Red-Headed Gill is a splendid young country gentlewoman of Cornwall. 


seven letters of Dorothy Osborne to Sir William Temple, 
the MSS. of which are not public property. The owner has 
kindly sold to Judge Parry the sole right of publication in 
these letters on the understanding that they shall only be 
published under his editorship. 

It will also include an Appendix reprinted by permission 


from the Atlantic Monthly, containing a full Account of Sir 
Peter Osborne. 


SHERRATT & HUGHES, 59, Long Acre, London; 
And ST. ANN STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Under a weird East Indian influence she is forced to live over again the part 
of life of a beauty of the days of Queen Bess—the famous Gill Red-Head. 


Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and CO., Ltd. 


The “Allenburys” Foods. 


These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 
Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of 
towns, especially in hot weather. 


Milk Food, No. 2. 


From 3 to6 mths, 











Malted Food, No. 3, 


Milk Food, No. r. 
From 6 mths. & upwards. 


From birth to 3 mths. 





A pamphlet on “ Infant Feeding and Management ” (48 pages) free. 





AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


Allen & Hanburys, Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard St., London, E.C. 
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COMPLETION OF 


THE EDINBURGH 
WAVERLEY 


Universally acknowledged to be 
the most beautiful Edition of The 
Waverley Novels ever published 


ONLY 1040 COPIES PRINTED 


The remaining copies are offered 

till June 1st at the Original Price 

of £14 8s. net per Set (48 vols., 

with Photogravure Frontispieces, 
at 6s. each net) 


In a short time it will be impossible to secure 
this distinguished Edition at the Original Price, if 
at all, as on June Ist, 1903, 


THE PRICE WILL BE RAISED 
for any Sets that may remain unsold. 


« Many people will even be tempted to discard editions of less beauty and 
distinction.in order to make room for the novels in this delightful pur 
—iimes. 
“ An edition in every way worthy of the immortal stories...... Lovers of litera- 
ture are under a debt of gratitude to Messrs. Jack for so sumptuous, and yet so 
inexpensive, an edition of the masterpieces of the great novelist.”—Standard, 


This set of 10 Volumes is also NOW COMPLETE. Uniform with 
‘*The Edinburgh Waverley,” and limited to 1,000 copies, signed 
and numbered. The Price will be raised for any sets unsold at 
June ist, 1903. 


7 THE LIFE OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT 


By JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART 


THE EDINBURGH EDITION. 
With 100 Photogravures, 


“Only the fortunate can secure this limited edition.”—Athenzum. 

‘Merely as a portfolio of portraits the work is priceless.”—Daily News, 

«* Promises to be by far the finest edition ever published.” 

— Westminster Gazette. 

« Materially and artistically it almost suffices to say that it ranks with the 
Edinburgh Waverley...... With respect to the number and value of these 
excellent photogravures, indeed, the edition is unique.’’—Glasgow Herald, 

The Photogravure Plates in both the above Editions are a very 
special feature. Selected by Mr. JAMES L. CAW, of the Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery, they reproduce Portraits of Friends, 
Contemporaries, and Prototypes from all available authentic 
sources, public and private, including the wonderful Abbotsford 
Collection never before reproduced. The Series is thus quite unique. 


Prospectus or “dummy” specimen volume will be sent on 
application to the Publishers. 


The Publishers are preparing 100 Sets of the Photogravure Plates in the 
two books (146 in all) on large Japanese vellum, with cut-out mounts (10 in. by 
14in.), and with Mr. CAW’S NOTES, These will be issued in two handsome 
Portfolios (signed and numbered) entitled THE SCOTT GALLERY, and the 
price will be £10 10s, net per Set. Orders for this small Edition are now 


being received, 


Edinburgh: T. 0. & EB. 0. JACK; 
And % HENRIETTA STBEET, LONDON, W.C. 







IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY.—Price 6s. 


THE ADVENTURES 
OF HARRY REVEL 


A. T. QUILLER-COUCH, 


“One of the very best of the many good stories that har 
borne his name upon the title-page. It is conceived and designed 
upon the true Stevensonian model, and sustains the Stevensoniay 
tradition with extraordinary skill and aptitude.” 

—Daily Chronicle, 

























NOW READY.—Price 6s. 


THE DUKE DECIDES. 


HEADON HILL. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations, 


“In Chapter I. Charles Hanbury, having just sold himself to, 
gang of New York swindlers to palm off bogus bonds on the Bank 
of England, learns by telegram, just before leaving for England, 
that he has become Duke of Beaumanoir. Here is a pretty 
complexity which Mr. Headon Hill unravels in his accustomed 
manner.”—Times. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Price 6s. 


JOHN GAYTHER’S GARDEN. 


By FRANK STOCKTON. 
With 8 Illustrations, 
“Written in the characteristically quaint style which has 


endeared this gentle humorist to thousands of people on both 
sides of the Atlantic.”—Daily Express, 





JUST PUBLISHED.—Price 6s. 


AN APRIL PRINCESS, 


By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY. 


“A daringly fresh and original book. Should make its author's 
name.”—St. James’s Gaxette. 








A POPULAR EDITION OF 
J. M. BARRIE’S Celebrated Novel, 


THE LITTLE MINISTER, 


With 8 Illustrations, is now on sale, price 3s, 6d. 















JUST PUBLISHED.—Price 6s. 


AMERICA AT WORK. 


By JOHN FOSTER FRASER, 
Author of “The Real Siberia.” 


With 38 Illustrations. 










“ Vivid and observant studies.”—Times. 
“ A book which is calculated to startle Britons.”—Athenzum. 













CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., London; & all Bookeellers. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY SERIES. 


‘ i tual set of books.” 
« an interesting and intellectual se —Scotsman, 





+ Published, price 5s. each net. 
INVENTIONS IN THE CENTURY. 
By WILLIAM H. DOOLITTLE. " 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
PROGRESS THE CENTURY. 
By WILLIAM P. TRENT, M.LA., LL.D. 
Volumes already Published. 
of British Empire. By James Stanley 


“4 itnable imperial compendium to the political 


to-day.”—Morning Post. 
student of to-riasia, By 'T. A. Coghlan, F.S.S., 


and T. T. Ewing. : a ee 
‘ul volume full of information. 
«A cane and f —Manchester pry 
tury and the Development of Mili- 
bag be Professor Oscar Browning, 


MA. ” 
f information. 
oh an pom 0 —Liverpool Mercury. 
Religious mee Fa Century. By W. H. 
, M.A., D.D. ‘ 
“ Loekeeeing and instructive.” —Scotsman, 
Literature of the Century. By Professor A. B. de 


watts af Jar in its manner.” 
“ Disti 1 A 
—wee Pty « ae 
uth Africa, By G. Mc’ eal. 
a yi Fes of singular interest and undoubted 
value.” —Glasgow Herald. : ; 
Progress of India, Japan, and China, By Sir 
ichard Temple. ; 
“ Drawn in large outline by a skilled hand.” 
2 — 
of Canada. By J. Castell Hopkins, 
ee contribution to the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Series.” —Bristol Mercury. : 
Pro, of New Zealand. By B. F. Irvine and O, T, 
. Alpers. 
“The por a give a charming account of the 
Maori.”— World. 
Economic and Industrial Progress. By H. de B. 
Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. 
“Compiled with tee and written vividly 
and interestingly.”—Manchester Guardian, 
Continental Rulers in the Century. By Percy M, 
Thornton, LL.B., M.P. 
“ A careful and judicious summary of the great 
movements in Continental polities.” 
—Leeds Mercury. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 
LONDON and EDINBURGH. 





SIMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’s LIST 


By the late WILLIAM BLACK. 


WITH the EYES of YOUTH, 


AND OTHER SKETCHES. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 5s. net. These Sketches have been collected 
with a view to making a Complete Edition of 
William Black’s Works. 

“Black had the pen of a ready writer......The 
sketches are literary and rich in imaginative colour- 
ing......A book pleasantly reminiscent of a writer of 
no little imaginative power.” 

—ABERDEEN Free Press. 

“Charming, unaffected, and infused with that 
delightful temperament which possessed so many 
of the tonic properties of good fiction.” 

—Patt May Gazette, 


IBEX SHOOTING ON THE 


HIMALAYAS, By Major Nevitte Tarior. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net. 
“Contains one good bear story and a hundred and 
fifty pages of well-described sport.” 
, ; —Paty Matt Gazerre. 
“ This interesting record ef ibex shooting on the 
Himalayas..,...Well worth reading.” ; 
—Biruineuam Post. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Ld. 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS for MAY. 2s, 6d, 

War Army Corrs? By “ Polkovnik.” 

IuperiaL Strate¢y.— Our Batance Crepit— 
Tas Path oF Berorm—Lanp of Sea ?—In- 
vasion—TuE Norta Sza—TaeE MEDITERRANEAN 
—Eoret—Inpia—Txe Srratecic Initutive— 
Tas CoLonres—CoLoniaL Navizs—BRaIn aNpD 
Musciz. By a Staff Officer, 

Tas Puantom Freer. By Alfred Noyes. 

Tus Inish Lanp Bint. By Amhas. 

Tas Eartiest Exi1y oF St. HeLENa. By Hugh 
Clifford, C.M.G, 

Tae Caritatist as Critic. By St. John Lucas. 


Tas Wisntne or ExizaBeTH FOTHERGILL. By 
U. L. Silberrad. 


Tax Pieasure or Decertiox. By Scolopax. 

Curprex oy Tempzst. Chaps. 23-25. By Neil 
Munro, 

Brows Brotzers, CRICKETERS. 

Moses Witxour Merxop. 

Tus Worx or THE Sxssion. 








NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. — “If ‘Lady 
Rose’s Daughter’ contained no other characters, 
the portraiture of Julie le Breton and Lady Henry 
would make it a notable piece of fiction......In light- 
ness of touch, variety of mood and temperament, 
and in ease of mood this story marks Mrs. Ward’s 
highest achievement. In no other novel has she 
given so many evidences of the possession of the 
original qualities of the novelist: knowledge of 
life, dramatic power, sympathy of imagination, 
humour, and the gift of pathos.” 

YORKSHIRE POST.—‘ By a lofty and pene- 
trating genius it is raised to a level of absorbing 
interest and distinction, and while it cannot add to, 
it will sustain Mrs. Humphry Ward’s reputation as 





a writer in the very front rank of English novelists.” 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S Popular Novel, 
LADY ROSE'S DAUGHTER. 


‘The most appealing type of heroine ever 
presented in fiction.’’—W. D. HOWELLS. 


Over 110,000 COPIES 
Sold in England and America. 


LADY ROSE'S 
DAUGHTER. 


BY 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


LATEST PRESS OPINIONS. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—“The story is in 
tensely interesting, the characters are very delicately 
and vividly portrayed......Miss le Breton isa much 
more charming heroine thanany of her predecessors 
in the long procession of Mrs, Ward’s creations.” 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—“ Nor since 
her admirable early study, Miss Bretherton, has 
Mrs. Ward done anything so ample and human as 
her new book, ‘Lady Rose’s Daughter.’ In atmo- 
sphere alone the novel is rarer and clearer than that 
of any ‘ Society’ fiction we have seen for a very long 
time, and the characters are conformable to the 
air they breathe—that of inmost Mayfair.” 





London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





FISHER’S 


Catalogues post-free. 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


188 STRAND. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found — to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superier to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 

and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
priceof 6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND C0., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


17/6 9/9 








Wiiuux Biacxwoop & Sons, London & Edinburgh. 





Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with ect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain, New 
Pocket Size, 3e.° per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that THz LrapENHALL 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 


PASTE STICKS. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackgrar. 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magasine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and mations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
era rca BOUVEBIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, 8. W. 














Cheques (and Post-Offce Orders 369 
Strand) payable to “ John Baker,” 
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HARPER’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BASIL KING’S NEW BOOK. 
IN THE GARDEN OF CHARITY. 


By the Author of “ Let Not Man Put Asunder.” 

Crown S8vo, 6s. 
Daily Telegraph, April 15th.—‘* There is hardly a chord of the simple 
emotion of a woman’s heart which Mr. King does not touch; his book is in 


every respect a beautiful and true study, and while it moves us deeply, at the 
same time it charms with its delightful humour, fresh and unhackneyed.” 


THE HOUSE of the COMBRAYS. 
By G. LE NOTRE. 
With a Preface by VICTORIEN SARDOU. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The story of Mme. de Combray, a strange figure in the French Revolution, 
and the original of Balzac’s Mme. de la Chanterie.” 

Scotsman.—‘‘ Amply repays a perusal for the sake of its exciting passages, 
which are unrivalled for excitement even in French history.” 


W. N. HARBEN’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE SUBSTITUTE. 


By the Author of ‘“ Abner Daniel,” “ Westerfelt.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 


FOR HIS PEOPLE. 


Retold by Viscount HAYASHI, Japanese Minister in England. 
Illustrated by R. Kado. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ We have nothing but praise and thanks to offer to 
Viscount Hayashi for the picture which he has painted with so sure a touch, 
and with such a wealth of knowledge of his country and his countrymen 250 
yearsago. Much gratitude is due to the gifted Minister who has had the 





Boppy inspiration, by this well-written book, of e: laining the inner character 


is countrymen in a way not otherwise attainable.’ 


MARY E. WILKINS’ NEW BOOK. 
SIX TREES. 


By the Author of “The Portion of Labour.” 
Illustrated, Svo, 3s. 6d. 


Times, April 17th.—‘‘ Each story is fresh and spontaneous, and racy of New 
—— The first story is a whimsy; the last is a genuine poem, pulsing 
ith things 


far greater than the simple domestic theme it professes.” 


THE CAPRICES OF 
A ROYAL INCOGNITA. 


TOLD BY HERSELF. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Scgtsman.—‘“‘ A brilliant piece of satire on the ways of courts and courtiers.” 
Atrehowm.—* The personages introduced are caricatured in such a fashion 


as to be easily recognisable...... this last is distinctly good.” 
Scotsman.—‘‘ Smart and entertaining, it will be widely read.” 


NOW READY.—NEW POPULAR EDITION OF 
THE EMPIRE OF BUSINESS. 


By ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
With Photogravure Portraits, post 8vo, 2s. 6d. net; post, 4d. 

The success of this work in its more expensive form has encouraged the 
publication of it at a price which is accessible to all. It is the advice and 
views of the most successful business man of the age on the most important 
business subjects, and has been fittingly described by one reviewer as “a book 
that will literally repay perusal.” 


A NEW WORK DEALING WITH THE RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF CITIZENSHIP BY BISHOP POTTER. 


THE CITIZEN IN HIS RELATION 
INDUSTRIAL SITUATION. 


By the Right Rev. HENRY C. POTTER, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net; post, 4d. 

A book that will do much towards a proper understanding of the economic 
situation. It is moderate in its view, and gives a clear and unbiassed exposi- 
tion of the facts and conditions of the case. 

Co-operative News.—‘‘ The high moral tone of the addresses, their fair and 
dispassionate spirit, their broad and sensible outlook, should render them 
peculiarly acceptable.” 


THE FIRST COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
ACCESSION OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


A HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


By WOODROW WILSON, Ph.D., Litt,D., LL.D. 


Mlustrated with Portraits, Maps, Plans, Facsimiles, Rare Prints, Contemporary 
Views, &c. In 5 vols. royal 8vo, buckram, gilt tops, £4 net, 
[Prospectus on application, 

Spectator.—‘ Dr. Wilson’s work takes rank as a history in the usual sense, 
aud from oad seo of view it has one conspicuous merit, rare enough in any 
history of modern events, that of scrupulous impartiality, a true and impres- 
sive picture of the most marvellously rapid political evolution of which human 
society affords an example...... We may conclude this imperfect account of a 
five historical work by quoting,” &c, 


HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 





Messrs. LONGMANS & CO’S Lisp 


NEW, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
THE LOVE OF AN 
UNCROWNED QUEEN. 


Sorum Dororura, Consort or George I., ann Her CorREsPompeycy 
with Puxiuie CHRISTOPHER, CouNT Kowriesmancx, 


(Now Fiest PusiisHED FRoM THE ORIGINALS.) 


By W. H. WILKINS, M.A, FSA, 
Author of “ Caroline the Illustrious, Queen Consort of George IL,” de, 
With 24 Portraits and Illustrations, 8vo, 12s, 6d, net, 





THE LAND OF THE BOXER, 


CHINA UNDER THE ALLIES. 


By Captain GORDON CASSERLY, Indian Army, 
With 15 Mustrations anda Plan. 8vo, 10s, 6d. net, 


“An extremely entertaining and valuable book. Captain Casserly’s narrativg 
is picturesque and graphic. It gives a very clear and concise account of the 
principal military operations during the campaign. But perhaps its chietest 
interest lies in the comparisons which he makes, from a soldier's point of 
view, between the quality and stamina, the skill and military knowledge ang 
practice, of the troops of the various nationalities,”—St, James's Gazette, 


THE DESTRUCTION OF THE GREEK 
EMPIRE AND THE STORY OF THE CAPTURE OF CONSTanTy. 
NOPLE BY THE TURKS. By Epwin Pears, LL.B., Author of “The 
Fall of Constantinople.” With 3 Maps and 4 Illustrations, 8vo, 18s, net, 


DISSERTATIONS ON LEADING PHILo. 
SOPHICAL TOPICS (being mainly reprinted from Mind). By Atrxypn, 
ag ag pg ‘oe Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen, 


THE DISCOVERY AND DECIPHER. 
MENT OF THE TRILINGUAL CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS, By 
ArtTuuR JoHuN Booty, M.A. With a Plan of Persepolis, 8vo, 14s, net, 


“ This excellent record of discovery and decipherment is one of the most 
interesting and valuable bouks of its kind ever published, and fills a real gap 
in the literature of the subject with which it deals.” 

—Journat of the Royal Asiatic Society, 


VOLUME FOB 1903. 


THE ANNUAL CHARITIES REGISTER 


AND DIGEST: being a Classified Register of Charities in or available for 
the Metropolis, together with a Digest of Information res ecting the 
Legal, Voluntary, and other Means for the Prevention and Relief of 
Distress and the Improvement ef the Condition of the Poor, and an 
Elaborate Index. With an Introduction by C. S. Locu, Secretary to the 
Council of the Charity Organisation Society, London. 8vo, 5s, net, 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 


APRIL, 1903. 8vo, price 6s. 


1. ARMSTRONG’S CHARLES V. 6. THE SUPERNATURAL IN NINE. 
2. BALLAD POETRY. TEENTH CENTURY FICTION, 
3. HUMAN FLIGHT. 7. BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 





4, EXPANSION AND EXPENDI-|} 8 ART HISTORY IN THE 
TURE. NETHERLANDS. 
5. AN ELIZABETHAN TRAVEL-| 9. ENGLISH AGRICULTURE, 


LER: FYNES MORYSON. 10. THE LATE LORD ACTON, 
11, NATIONAL SECURITY. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 





MAY, 1903. Price 6d. 
CHRISTIAN THAL. By M. E.) A LOCH IN ORCADY. By D, J, 
Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell). Robertson. 


Book II., Chaps. 2-4. DRAMA IN THE PINE FOREST, 
ENGLISH AGRICULTURE IN RE. By Fred. Whishaw. 
TROSPECT AND PROSPECT.| A MOSCOW PHILANTHROPIST, 
By C. B. Roylance Kent, By Mrs. Percy Frankland. 

A SMALL EVENT. By L. Allen| AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP, By 
Harker. Andrew Lang. 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., London, New York and Bombay 


THOUGHTS IN VERSE. 
By R. G. THOMSETT. 
Demy 16mo, attractively bound in White Cloth Boards, la, 
A Booklet of Charming Verse, 


London: S. W. PARTRIDGE & CO., 8 and 9 Paternoster Row, 
And of all Booksellers. 


SECOND EDITION. 
THE CONFLICT OF TRUTH. By F. Huau Caproy, BA, 
F.B.A.S. 10s. 6d. ; 


Price ki “Mr. Capron certainly scores a point against 
Professor Huxley.”—Spectator. HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Pater 


noster Row, E.C. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN, from the Point of View of 


Religion. Price 2s. 6d. ‘‘One of the best weapons that has ever been 
furnished for the Christian armory.”—Family Churchman, ELLIOT 

















STOCK, 62 Paternoster Bow, E.C, 
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yACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


JAMES BRYCE’S NEW BOOK. 
STUDIES IN 
CONTEMPORARY BIOGRAPHY. 


By JAMES BRYCE, 


“The Holy Roman Empire,” “ The American Commonwealth,” &c. 


8vo, 10s. net. 
is a note of distinction in the style, a serenity, 
Daily News," Over all thee ce shows a refined power of insight and of 


= ones ose in his estimate of his friends.” 





Author of 





1903 ISSUE NOW READY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK 


‘etiog] and Historical Annual of the States of the World, for the 


Btatietice Edited by J. Scorr Kextiz, LL.D. With Maps, Crown 8vo, 
10s, 6d. net. 


JEWISH HISTORY. An Essay in the 


HILO! OF HISTORY. ByS.M.Dusnow. From the Authorised 
Sa aistan. Globe 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 


ADDRESSES ON THE TEMPTA- 


TION. By Epwarp Lez Hicks, M.A., Canon of Manchester. Crown 8vo, 
$s, net. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS YEAR BOOK. 


i from the Writings of the Rt. Rev. Phillips Brooks, D.D, B 
Selectomnd L. H.S. Globe 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. , ” 























MAY NOS. READY ON TUESDAY. 





MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s, Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s, 
Conten’s FoR MAY. 


oms Maxwetr’s Marriucr. by| Ratro Watpo Emerson. 


Stephen Gwynn. Chaps. 9-12. SWITZERLAND OF THE WarsivE. B 
Taz YourH oF Fear. By W. H H. C. Macdowall. y 
Chesson. BLACKBIRDS aT Lancinc. By Joseph 


Taz FounDATIONS OF OUR FicHTING 


Power. By Lieut.-Colonel F, N. morale 


THE PLEASURES OF THE TABLE. 

Two PEOPLES aND A PRopuecy, 
G. D. Hazzledine, 

A Waits StRANGER, By Mrs. Chan- 
Toon, 


aude. 
SevILLE CATHEDRAL. By Havelock By 
li 


Ellis. 
Tas Littte SisteR OF THE Poor. 
By Miss Edith Sellers, 





THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Pricels.4d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 16s, 
The MAY NUMBER Contains :— 
WITH THE SULTAN OF MOROCCO. (An Artist’s Reminiscences.) By 
ArTHUR SCHNEIDER. 
MODERN MUSICAL CELEBRITIES. II.—ADELINA PATTI. By Hermann 
Kuz. Pictures from Photographs, and a Daguerreotype. 
THE POOL IN THE DESERT. By Mrs. Everarp Cores, 
THE YELLOW VAN. VII. By Ricuarp WuHitEINe. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest, 
*,* Also Ready, Vol. LXV., November to April. Price 10s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN, 
ST. NICHOLAS. 
Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s, 
The MAY NUMBEB Contains :— 
“REMORSE.” Story. By Atice GerTruDE FIELD. 
IN CHAUCER’S YOUTH. Story. By E. A. Pennetu. 
THE STORY OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS. A Serial Story. 
¥ Howarp Pre. 

NATURE AND SCIENCE FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 

And numerous other Stories for the Young. 

*,* Also Ready, Vol. XXX., Part 1, November to April. Price 8s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 








THE 


PRIMROSE AND DARWINISM. 
By A FIELD NATURALIST, M.A., Camb, 
With Diagrams, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


“ The subject is undoubtedly handled in such a manner that it should prove 
eminently stimulating to other field naturalists.”—Times. 

“According to Field Naturalist, Darwin tried to square nature with his 
theory, instead of fitting his theory to Nature, and we are very much afraid 
the Field Naturalist is right.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ This is a stimulating book for students of all branches of natural science.” 

is —Dundee Advertiser. 

‘ Altogether the arguments in this book constitute a sound and perfectly 
legitimate piece of criticism.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF 


NEW BOOKS. 





Mr. Murray's Quarterly List of New, Recent, and Forthcoming Pub- 
lications is now ready, and can be obtained post-free on application. 


NOW READY. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 894. APRIL, 1505. 6s. 
- MONTESQUIEU IN ENGLAND. By J. Churton Collins. 
IMPERIAL TELEGRAPHS (with Map). 
LEPROSY. By George Pernet. 
BYZANTIUM OR RAVENNA? By Reginald Blomfield (Illus) 
JOHN GOWER, POET. 
THE MACEDONIAN MAZE, 
A MILTONIAN ROMANCE, By J. W. Mackail. 
HELLENISM IN THE EAST. 
THE PROVINCIAL MIND. By George Street. 
10. THE NEEDS OF RURAL ENGLAND. 
11, THE IRISH UNIVERSITY QUESTION. 
12, THE CONSULAR SERVICE AND ITS WRONGS. 
13, LONDON EDUCATION AND THE ACT OF 1902, 


DRAMATIC CRITICISM. 


The Ideal Spectator—The Dramatic Critie—Old and New Criticism. 
By A. B. WALKLEY. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


~ 


ee ee 


2 PN 


[Just out, 


A WORK OF POETRY. 


THE PIPES OF PAN. 


From the Book of Myths. 


By BLISS CARMAN  Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Just out. 





A NEW WORK BY JULIA CARTWRIGHT, 


ISABELLA E’ESTE, 
MARCHIONESS OF MANTUA, 1474-1539, 


A Study of the Renaissance, 
By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Ady), 


Author of “Beatrice D'Este,” ‘‘Madame,” “ Sacharissa,” “The Painters of 
Florence,” &c. With Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. net. [Just out, 


THE ARTS IN 
EARLY ENGLAND. 


By G. BALDWIN BROWN, M.A., 
Watson Gordon Professor of Fine Art in the University of Edinburgh. 
Vol. IL—Tue Lire or Saxon ENGLAND IN ITS RELATION TO THE ARTS, 


Vol, II.—EcciesiasTIcCAL ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND FROM THE CONVERSION 
OF THE Saxons TO THE NoRMAN CONQUEST. 


With Illustrations, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 32s, net. 


[Ready next week, 
PARIS IN ’48. 


Letters from a Resident describing the Events of the Revolution. 
By Baroness BONDE (née ROBINSON), 
Edited by Mrs. WARR. 


Large crown 8vo, 8s. net. [Ready next week, 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 
BOOKS I.-VIII. 
“a gach guy 


Formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford; Author of a Manual of “ Latiz 
Literature.” 





Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Ready next week, 


MURRAY’S HANDY CLASSICAL MAPS. 
TWO NEW MAPS. 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE (at different Epochs). 


Two Maps on one sheet, 2s. cloth ; 1s. net paper. [Just out. 
THE EASTERN EMPIRES including EGYPT. 
Two Maps on one sheet, 2s. cloth ; Is. net paper. [Just out, 


A Complete List of the Maps in this Series will be sent post-free on 
application. 





London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square, W.C, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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TO LOVERS 


OF POETRY. 





The followine Twe've Quotations are set this week in the ‘COUNTY GENTLEMAN’S” QUOTATION PRIZE COMPETITIOy 


Prizes to the value cf #3, £2, and £1 are awarded each week. 


For particulars, send for a copy of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN, price 6éd., to be obtained from 
THE CouNTY GENTLEMAN, 3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. Send six stamps. 


the PUBLISHER, 


As will be seen, although some of the Quotations are familiar to all those having even a slight knowledge of Poetry 
exceedingly recondite. The fact that a competitor is not able to trace more than three or four of the Quotations should an 
thérefore, deter him or her from entering for the Competition; especially because Quarterly CONSOLATION PRIZES ae 
awarded to three or more competitors who have failed to gain a weekly prize, but who have gained the largest aggregate fa w 
during the quarter. One mark will be given for each Quotation correctly traced. gate of mary 

These are the Twelve Quotations appearing in the current number of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN :— 


1,—The wheel has come full circle. 


2.—What were ye born to be, 
An hour or half's delight P 
And so to bid good-night, 
3.—Oh look at his jacket—you know it afar, 
How nice, cry the ladies, looks yonder hussar! 
But if I must ride over Russia or France, 
oO ~~ r pennon that streams from the 
ce 





5.—Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, froe. 
6.—The Heavenly Gates are open wide, 
Our paths are beaten plain. 
And if a man be not too far gone, 
He may return again. 
7.—Here Poesy might wake her heaven-taught 


lyre 
And look through Nature with creative fire. 


9.—Their tameness is shocking to me, 
10.—From happy convents bosomed deep in ving, 
11.—Together both, ere the high lawns ap 
Under the opening eyelids of the morn, 
We drove eld, and both together heard 
What time the grayfly winds her sultry hor, 
12,—’Tis the merry nightingale 
That crowds and hurries and recipitates 
With fast thick warble his delicious notes 





4.— ‘The star of the sailor, and Mars, 8.—She walks beside the lily bed As hi fearful ees 
These shone in the sky, and the pail by the And holds apart her gown; she would not hurt Would be too cathy st pray apt. u 
The leaf-enfolded buds, that have not looked His love-chant, and disburthen his full sea 
! 


wa 
Would be half full of water and stars. 


Yet on the daylight. 


Of all its music 





TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. — 





THE “COUNTY GENTLEMAN ” 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION, 


Prizes to the value of £6 Awarded Every Week. 





SEND FOR PARTICULARS TO 


The MANAGER, THE County GENTLEMAN OFFICES, 3 Wellington. Street, Strand, W.O. 


Amatewr Photographers should not fail to avail themselves of the opportunity of entering at once for 
these Weekly Prizes (the third of which will be Awarded on Saturday, May 9th), as the Competition is likely 


to be far more severe in later numbers. 


N.B.—Photographs of any size may be sent in, and may be mounted or unmounted as the competitor prefers. 





If You Want to Buy or Sell 


PRODUCE, SUCH AS BUTTER, 
EGGS, POULTRY, &c., 


STRAIGHT FROM THE COUNTRY, 
wen SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN. 


Apply to the MANAGER, TuE County GENTLEMAN, 

3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
asking for particulars of our Free Register of Produce straight 
from the Country, which appears each week in the County 
GENTLEMAN. 


If You Want Old Statuary 


OR ORNAMENTS FOR THE 
GARDEN, 
such as STONE or MARBLE STATUES, CARVED 
STONE BOWLS, or LEAD VASES, 
SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF 
THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN. 


Apply to the MANAGER, THE CounTY GENTLEMAN, 
3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





If You Want to Buy 
a Dog or a Horse, 


SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN. 


Apply to the MANAGER, Tue County GENTLEMAN, 
8 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


Every week the COUNTY GENTLEMAN oontains a 
number of Pictures of Horses and Dogs for Sale. The Horses 
are advertised by well-known dealers and by private owners ; the 
Dogs are offered for Sale by private owners of kennels, and by the 
Hackbridge Branch of the Battersea Dogs’ Home. 





If You Want a Gardener, 


GAMEKEEPER, FARM BAILIFF, COACHMAN, 
GROOM, OR HUNT SERVANT, 
SEND FOR A SPECIMEN OOPY OF 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN. 


Apply to the MANAGER, THE CounTY GENTLEMAN, 
3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.0. 


The COUNTY GENTLEMAN contains each week a very 
large number of advertisements of Hunt Servants, Coachmen, 
Grooms, Gamekeepers, Gardeners, and Farm-Bailiffs wanting 
places. 





OXF YOU WANT TO BUY A COUNTRY PROPERTY OR TO TAKE A FURNISHED HOUSE FOR THE SUMMER, 


send for a Specimen Copy of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN. 


3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


Apply to the MANAGER, Tau County GENnTLEMAY, 


The COUNTY GENTLEMAN contains each week particulars, not only of almost all the Cheap Land for Sale in the 


United Kingdom, but of many beautiful Country Houses and Estates for Sale or Hire. 





THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


Telephone No. 2,878 Gerrard. 





Established 1862. 
3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Sporting Gazette and Agricultural Journal. 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 


Tel hic Address— 
egra patoch London." 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 





yerer Ts 





JUST READY, 
A WORK ON ARCTIC EXPLORATION OF INTERNATIONAL IMPORTANCE. 
































Some ary 3 J a 
oa ‘Pol St the Arctic S$ 
it f— On the olar ar’ in e Arctic Sea. 
0: Z 
= By H.R.H. the DUKE OF THE ABRUZZI. 
The Story of the First Italian Expedition to the North Pole. 
in Vines, Translated by WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 
a In 2 large handsome vols., printed throughout on English art paper, with over 200 Illustrations in the Text, and with Full-page 
ll Photogravure Plates, Panoramas, Maps, &c., 42s, net. 
wes «Two superb volumes, which form a splendid and enduring memorial of a remarkable voyage. The story of the ‘Polar Star’ is of 
tne {i t,’—Daily Telegraph. 
a absorbing interes y Telegrap “THE RECORD BROKEN.” 
pl ; “These two handsome and beautifully illustrated volumes will take their place as a classic in the literature of Arctic exploration.” 
«At times so thrilling as to be almost painful to read. A truly princely book.”—Daily Chronicle. —Standard, 
ay “The story is surely one of the most enthralling ever told. His book is one which, besides being of absorbing interest to the general 


reader, is full of most valuable hints and information for any who may wish to follow his example.” — Westminster Gazette. 
“ It is an intensely dramatic story.” —Daily Express. 5 é 
«The experiences of this little band read like an Odyssey of romance. Of all the famous Arctic exploits they compare alone with the 
great ice march of Nansen, and they do not yield to that in interest, importance, or daring. A book which contains in so sumptuous a 
; form such an Odyssey and such a record must necessarily become a classic.” —Daily Mail. , 
ION i «These volumes constitute a worthy record of a great achievement ih the field of Arctic exploration.’”—Pall Mall Gazette, 
‘ 


“FURTHER NORTH THAN NANSEN.” 


“In these two sumptuous volumes we have an admirable record, full of fine heroism and adventure.” —Daily News, 
“This absorbing narrative.”— World, 





JUST READY.—AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK. 


+ for ! THE SAILOR KING: William IV., his Court and his Subjects. By Fitzgerald 





likel : MOLLOY. In 2 vols., cloth gilt. With 16 Full-page Illustrations, including 2 Photogravure Plates, 24s. net. 
’ “Mr, Molloy has given us in two handsome volumes a clever, gossipy account of the reign of William the Fourth, He has put his readers under consider. 
le obligations.’—St. James’s Gazette.  ‘ Rich in amusing anecdotes,”—Times, 
rs, d 
% JUST READY.—A BOOK OF TRAVEL IN MOROCCO. 


IN THE TAIL OF THE PEACOCK. By Isabel Savory, Author of “A Sportswoman 
n India.” In 1 large vol., cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s. net. With 48 Illustrations. 
; “Every page would bear ee sue ve peor " — a tal ei sie sieihiaaina’ . > 
i i i ; . st-tem . most 6 a i i 
HE eine lnngan =" “ From beginning to a Fin the Tail of the Ponsosk : t capital ao cn ne bee books on Morocco 





BY THE COUNTESS OF WARWICK. 
WARWICK CASTLE AND ITS EARLS. From Saxon Times to the Present Day. 


In 2 large vols., cloth gilt and gilt top, 32s, net. With about 150 Illustrations, including Photogravure Portraits of the Present Earl and Countess of 
ole. [In the press, 


FED 





LORD LILFORD ON BIRDS: being Notes and Observations by the late Lord 
LILFORD, with Contributionsion Falconry and Otter Hunting. Edited by A. TREVOR-BATTYE, M.A., F.L.S.,&c. In 1 large‘handsome cloth gilt vol., 
, 16s. net. With 13 Drawings by A, Thorburn, includinga Photogravure Plate. 
“To the lover of birds Lord Lilford’s notes on birds, with admirable illustrations by Mr. A. Thorburn, will bea pure delight, The book is one which will 
be welcomed not only by ornithologists, but by bird lovers in general.” —Daily Telegraph. 














y 
a a THE BIOGRAPHY OF A GREAT DIPLOMATIST. 
THE MARQUESS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA, Diplomatist, Viceroy, and Statesman. 
By C., E. BLACK. In 1 large handsome vol., cloth gilt, about 400 pp. With 24 Full-page Illustrations and a Photogravure Portrait, 16s. Timmediately 
N, 
4 BY W. E. ADAMS. 
: MEMOIRS OF A SOCIAL ATOM. In 2 vols. cloth gilt, 24s. net. Chi tinaenis 
v. . BY LIEUT.-COL. A. C. P. HAGGARD, DS.0. 
i SPORTING YARNS, Spun off the Reel. By the Author of ‘“‘Hannibal’s Daughter,” 
; i “Love Rules the Camp,” &. In cloth gilt, 6s, net. With about 150 Illustrations by ‘‘ Griff.” [Immediately. 
y | 
_— NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
._ £ ALAIN TANGER’S WIFE. By J. H. Yoxall, M.P. | SOULS. By ‘‘Rita.” 
. : FERELITH. ,. Lord Kilmarnock, | THE ETERNAL WOMAN. »» Dorothea Gerard. 
“ THE SEVEN SECRETS Wm. Le Queux, | 4 PARSON'S LASS. », Godfrey Burchett. 
- 7 THE VICE-CHANCELLOR’S WARD. 
CHASMA, » H. W. G. Hyrst. By Christian Tearle, 





THE MAN WITH THE WOODEN FACE. By Mrs. Fred Reynolds. 








London: HUTCHINSON & CO., 34, 35, and 36- Paternoster Row. 
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A_UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY = aa 


FOR ALL INTERESTED IN, OR CONNECTED WITH, 
HOSPITALS AND INSTITUTIONS. 





The result of FOURTEEN YEARS’ strenuous work and an expenditure of the enormous sum of £6,500 
° * 


for £12 12s. , 
on Che Times plan of 


TWELVE MONTHLY PAYMENTS OF ONE GUINEA EACH, 


HOSPITALS ano ASYLUMS 
OF THE WORLD: 


Their Origin, History, Construction, Administration, Management, 
and Legislation, with Plans of the chief Medical Institutions 
accurately drawn to a uniform scale. 


BY 


SIR HENRY BURDETT, K.C.B. 


In Four Volumes, with separate Portfolio (20 in. by 14 in.) containing some hundreds of Plans, 
Royal 8vo, cloth extra, top gilt, £12 12s. complete. 


Vols. I. and I].—ASYLUMS AND ASYLUM CONSTRUCTION. 
Vols. III. and IV.—HOSPITALS AND HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION. 


This Encyclopedic Work contains exhaustive information on every phase of Hospital Construction, Organisation, 
and Management, whilst special chapters are devoted to the History of Nursing and the Training of Nurses and 
Asylum Attendants. 

Persons desiring to avail themselves of this Special Offer should send at once, as Only a few Copies of 
the Book remain Unsold, and this offer will be withdrawn directly these are disposed of. 





The REVIEW OF REVIEWS says :— The BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL says ;— 

“ Sir Henry Burdett is the only man who could have com- “A book which should be found in all asylums, hospitals, 
piled so colossal a record of the medical philanthropy of and public libraries, and which every architect and medical 
the world...... A complete Encyclopedia of one of the most man who aspires to an understanding of the principles of 
difficult subjects that confront the philanthropist and the hospital construction, organisation, and management will 
legislator.” . do well to procure for himself.” 








Prospectus and Order Form post-free on application. 





THE SCIENTIFIC PRESS, Limited, 
28 and 29 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.c 








Loxpow: Printed by Lovz & Matcomson (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C.; and Published by Joux Baxer for the “ SpectaTos” 
(Limited) at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, April 25th, 1908, 








